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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE. 


A dvantage lias been taken of the issue of this, the 
third edition of MALABAR ANX> i vn FOLK, to revise 
«the whole book in the light of recent history, and to 
.•amplify the Chapters where necessary. 

Two special Chapters have been added to enhance 
•the value of the book, one on The Land System of 
Malabar” by Dr. V. K. John, Bar-at-Law, and the other on 
The Moplahs” by Mr. Hamid A15, B.A., B.L., Bar.-at-Law* 




PI?KFA(n^J TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


issuing a second edition oi Malabar and its Folk/’ I 
^ hav<^. taken the o|){)ortunit3’’ of enlarging the scope of 
the ptihli<'-at!on by a<lding special chapters ou The Village 
Astrologers of Malabar, Western influence in Malabar, the 
fijrian Oliristians in Malabar and on the Nambutiris, the 
Malabar Brahmins, '^riie latter two communities have an 
interesting history and occupy a genuine position on tlio 
W€*st Coast and an account of their origin and growth will 
therefore be found appropriate in this work which is a des- 
*cription <d tlie social and religious life of the people of 
Malabar. 


T. K. GOPAL PANIKKAK. 




PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


object in placing this book before the public is to 
present in a brief compass some of the salient phases 
of social and religious life in Malabar. The major portion 
of the hook, it will be observed, deals with the life and 
institutions of the Nairs, bj far the most conspicuous 
amongst the peoples of Malabar. The book is a first 
attempt of the kind at a systematic treatment of the subject. 
It is far from being an exhaustive treatise, I do not claim 
any universality of application so tar as the entire district is 
concerned for the customs and institutions described in the 
book ; but, at all events, I wish to point out that the des- 
criptions given will be found to apply to some part, more 
particularly the South, if not the whole of Malabar. The 
social customs and institutions of Malabar are so varied 
and conflicting that it would be fruitless to attempt to give 
an accurate and exhaustive account of them. Those that 
obtain in one village may be, and, in fact, sometimes are^ 
essentially distinct in detail from those that obtain in the 
village or villages adjoining it. In some places, certain pecm 
liar customs prevail which are entirely absent in others. In 
North Malabar, the state of things is essentially difierent 
and the Northerners do not cherish certain customs and 
institutions which find favour wuth their brethren of the 
South. In ways such as these, our social and domestic life 
presents diversities in detail. 

The social frame like the human body is constantly 
undergoing changes by slow and imperceptible gradations ; 
the nature of these changes being more or less dependent 
upon the kind of food with which that body is nourished^ 
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We are being fed on the strong food of Western science 
and civilisation ; and it is no wonder that our life and 
society are passing throitgh changes resulting trom living 
-contact with the West. In the interests of the science of 
sociology, it is extremely necessary to preserve a permanent 
record of those Indian customs and institutions which are 
rapidly decaying. 

The various chapters of the book except XI and XIV 
have already appeared in some one or other of the leading 
Indian Magazines and Journals, such as The Cakuita Reciew^ 
The Christian College Magazine^ llte Indian Reiueiv, The 
Pioneer^ The Madras TimeSj The Madras Standard^ I'he 
Hhidn^ The Malabar Times and the (\>ast Hj^edaton 

I take this opportunity of expressing my gratitude to the 
editors of these papers for kindly permitting me to reprint 
them. 

I have added a small glossary of vernacular or native 
terms with which the majority of my readers may be 
unfamiliar. 

I sincerely thank my revered Professor, the Jiev. F, W. 
Kellett, M.A.y of the jMadras Christian College, to whom I 
am deeply indebted for the kind Introduction. My heart-felt 
thanks are also due to Gr. W. Dance, JCstj., the head 

of our district for readily allowing me to dedicate this 
little volume to him. 

I hope to bring out in the not distant future, time and 
circumstances permitting, a companion volume in which J 
propose to deal more with the antiquities of I\Ialabar thaii J 
liave been able to do here. 

Chowghaut, \ 

8th October y 1900. j T. K. GOPAL PANIKKAK. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


^jri^^HEN Mr. Gopal Paaikkar pressed me as liis old't 
teacher to write a few sentences b 7 way of intro- 
dwction to lli5s book, I felt that, though one who could lend- 
a better known name would have been a more influential' 
sponsor to it, I could not refuse his repeated request. And* 
indeed it gives me no little pleasure to trace in these pages* 
the geianination of the interest implanted in him by our 
study in the Madras Christian College, of the rudiments of 
Ethnography and the history of early Institutions. 

And here lies one of the elements of general interest 
which the book possesses. What is the effect of Western^ 
studies on Hindu minds ? To this common question, the 
book affords an answer. The reader will see plainly here^^ 
the manner in which; and extent to which, Indian gentle- 
men of education are assimilating the science of the West^ 
and in its light modifying their views of Indian life and 
tradition. 

This leads on to another element of value possessed by. 
the book. Graduates of Indian Universities may legiti- 
mately be expecte^'d to transmit to those of their fellow 
countrymen wdio have not had their advantages the illumi- 
nation from the West which they have themselves received. 
It is through them above all that what is good in Western 
civilisation and thought must reach the Indian mind. More* 
of them are discharging this duty than is sometimes sup- 
posed. Mr. Gopal Panikkar’s book is well adapted to open* 
iij> lines along which new modes of thought may pass to^ 
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the minds of thinking men in Malabai- and from them 
to the people in general- Never perhaps have the national 
customs and beliefs of an Indian district been set forth in 
fresh light so freely by a native of that district as in this 
book. Mr. Gopal Panikkar has not lost his aflection for the 
customs of Malabai*, any more than the ethnographer of 
the West has lost his love for May-day customs because be 
sees in them survivals of obsolete modes of life ; but he sees 
them from a higher point of view and with a truer and 
more comprehensive vision than the mass of his neighbours. 
And so his book should have for them the value of inter- 
preting to them some of the practices whose meaning they 
have wholly or i^artially lost. 

But the book appeals to a wider circle. In these days 
when ethnography and primitive habits and folk-lore have 
awakened so general an interest, chapters like these have a 

• value which will be at once recognized. Even if Malabar 
were a region that possessed no special claims on the atten- 
tion of students of sociology, an account of it by a native 
would be welcome. Most ethnographic descriptions even 
of Indian districts have been written by Euro])eaii obse.rvers 
and bear the traces of the European mind. In this h<N>k 
we have a native of the country, familiar with its customs 
from his earliest days, setting fortii its social, legal and 
religious life. I believe that this is the first book of the 
kind of which this can be said, a distinction which gives it a 
special claim to notice. Defects no doubt are conspicuous 
enough, but in a pioneer such are readily forgiven. 

But Malabar is no ordinary Indian district. Both district 

* and people are clearly marked off from the rest of India 
■ and have features all their own. As even a glance at the 
- contents of this book will show, they have a social organi- 
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sation, marriage customs, a law of inheritance, festivals 
and religious rites that distinguish them from their neigh- 
bours. Mr. Gropal Panikkar frerj[uently mentions what he 
regards as parallels in nations of other times and places, and 
though the parallels may not be always as complete as he 
supposes, there is deep interest in such comparative study. 
Apart from those comparisons wdiich he draws, a hundred 
others will suggest themselves to the student of society, 
ritual and folk-lore. Similaritj^ and dissimilarity alike will 
stimulate thought. India, as Sir Henry Maine said, is an 
assemblage of fragments of ancient society ; but perhaps 
no part of India contains fragments of such variety and 
importance as Malabar. To many the name will suggest 
the one strange custom of Nair Polyandx'y, a custom now 
rapidly disappearing. This book will show them many 
others no less interesting. Maine called for immediate 
study of these archaic fragments, because the spread o£ 
W estern civilisation was sweeping them away. To the 
rapidity with which this process is going on, this book bears 
witness. Mr. Gopal Panikkar has deserved well of sociolo- 
gists in setting down in black and white a description of 
Mahabar customs before that process has gone any further* 


P. W. KELLIOTT. 




SELECT OPINIONS. 

Mi\ A II. Keane : — I write to you as a fellow-worker 
in the wide field of ethnology, and hasten to thank you 
for the great pleasure you have given me by the gift of 
your charming little book on Malabar and its Folk. We, 
that is, myself and wife, have read it with delight and 
profit, and much admire your grace%il style, tinged as it 
is by a delicate llavour ot Eastern warmth. We were 
struck also with your grasp ot the subject, which you 
liave brought into relation, both with evolutionary 
teachings, and with analogous instances in other parts or 
the world. Those reterences to l^cotch and Irish land 
and peoples were very pleasant reading. You have the 
true scientific spirit without its dryness, and I therefore 
trust you will continue tlie great field oi Indian 
Anthropology, where there is still so much to be done. 

7%e Madras Mall : — ^As revealing the effect of Western 
studies on Hindu minds and opening up lines along 
which new modes of tlionght may pass to the minds ot 
Malayalees, the book is valuable and interesting. Indeed, 
it is full of curious matter. To the foreign reader 
especially, it must be welcome ; for it gives him not only 
a vivid picture of Malabar Society and the inner life and 
habits of the people, but also a clear insight into their 
Social Organisations, Marriage Customs, Law of Inheri- 
tance, Festivals and Religious Rites. Much quaint 
and interesting matter lies imbedded in the present 
work. The author has deserved well of Sociologists 
in setting down in black and white a description of 
Malabar customs, now rapidly disappearing before they 
are totally swept away^ — a task for which he should be 
accorded their ungrudging thanks. 

Mr. Alfred C. ITaddon . — ^The book is a most excel- 
lent one, and I hope you will continue to record all the 
anthropological lore you already know and collect in 
future. 

Mr. F. Faivcett . — Capital little book. 
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CHAPTER I 


THOUGHTS ON MAJaAVyAU 

M AEABAR is an exceedingly interesting district which 
combines the charms of a lioary antiijuity, the 
beauties of a pleasing scenery and the delightful simplicity 
of domestic life. It extends from Gokaimam to Cape Co- 
morin from north to south ; and its vN^estern border is beaten 
by the waves of the Araliian >Sca, while its east is bounded 
by the districts of Coimbatore^ Coorg and pax't of Mysore^ 
Tradition ascribes its creation to Parasit Rama, one 
of the incarnations of Vishnu. As recorded in the 
old Pnranas, Parasu Rama, haying destroyed the Kshatriya 
race twenty-one times, thought of expiating his sin by 
making a grant of land to the twice*-born Brahmins. With 
this object in view, he prayed to Varuna, the Neptune of our 
classical Mythology, to create* some land for the purpose. 
The request was granted and the sea-god commanded the 
Arabian Sea, which then stretched far up to the Ghauts, to 
recede. The element obeyed his divine mandate and I’cced- 
ed as far away as its modern botindaries leaving dry the 
stxdp of cotintry now known as Malabar ^ and this he granted! 
to the Brahmins in expiation for his sin ; and ever since,. 
Malabar has been a Brahmin country dominated by a Brah- 
min aristocracy. To this day the Brahmin power is 
practically unchecked in the Native States of Cochin and 
Travancore. 
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Another version of the story makes the creation of IVIa^'a- 
tear the sole work of Parasu Rama himself. Ho assuiiu^d Ins 
full divine powers and the sea had to submit to his orders. 
He took a sieve, and iuieefully threw it along the stu*- 
face of the waters. With the forward career of the 
sieve, the sea also receded ; and the recession stopped 
only when the sieve came to a stand-stilL In this way, by 
many repetitions of the process of throwing the sieve, Paiasu 
Rama reclaimed the whole extent of the land of Malabar. 

These traditions, incredible as they seem, may, nevcrth’c- 
less, contain in them a nucleus of true history. It is now 
admitted by most antiquarians that the Arabian Sea once 
extended as far inland as the range of mountains now known 
as ^ Kalladikodan.’ Natural and geological changes to<d^ 
place in after-times which resulted in a reces&ion of the sea, 
leaving dry the tract of country identified with Malabar. In 
course of time, Parasu Rama, a Brahmin from the east, 
crossed over to the we^t side of the Ghauts with a train of 
Bi'ahmin followers whom he settled in the country. The 
fact that the sea once extended to the Kalladikodan 
mountains is indicated by the history of the word 'Kalladi- 
kodan,’ itself which is said to be a corruption of 'Kadaladi- 
kodan,’ the ' surf-beaten’ or ' sea-beaten,’ (the changes of 
d into I being an established rule of philology). 'Iliis pre- 
sumption is also evidenced by the fact that shells and bones 
of exclusively maidne animals have l)een picked up on these 
mpuntains from time to time. This is the rationalistic view 
of the question. 

Such, in brief, is the ti*aditional account of the origin of 
Malabaix The country is interesting from a variety of 
points of view. Its people, its customs and manners, its 
institutions, its architecture and its traditions are all so 
quaintly pristine and so deeply interesting that it affords 
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^j)oints of peculiar attraction to the student of Ethnology. 
Its known history dates, it is said, from the times of 
!SL Tliomas, the Apostle. Tradition has it that the Apostle, 
/duiing his evangelistic mission to China and the Eastern 
countries, travelled through Malabar, founding in various 
"places seven churches, remnants of which still survive to 
bear witness to the possible genuineness of the tradition, 
it is, at present, no doubt, only a tradition which may or 
may not contain germs of true history. But, at any rate, 
•there is the tradition, and the point is interesting' in 
that it still I'emains one of the hopeless mysteries of anti- 
quity. Malabar has also the envied fame ot being the first 
j)lace in India ever trod by the venturous foot of the 
mighty European. The Portuguese and the Dutch first 
set their foot uijon our native soil and have left behind 
4hem architectural and monumental impresses which 
help to impart an element of truth and of history to 
their quondam manoeuvres in it. The great historian of 
India, Orme, drew his first and last breath from its 
invigorating atmosphere and his honoured dust now remains 
mixed up with its antique soil. Later and quite recently^ 
the forceful career of Tippu, sti iking terror through the 
length and breadth of the land, is still cherished in awful 
remembrance by the people as if it were a thing of a short 
yesterday. The numerous IMahomedans now forming 
of our native population and the disturbing element in its 
political history are mostly the living monuments of the times 
when the religious purity and simplicity of the Hindu Iiousc- 
hold have been forced, at the inexorable point of the sword, 
to yield to the barefaced corruption and effeminate luxu- 
ries of the Mahomedan harem. These are but a few of 
the points which mark it out as a favourite subject of study 
-and investigation for the historian. 
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Malabar presents striking analogies to Scotland on the 
one hand and to Ireland on the other, not in the degree of 
civilization attained by its people, not in the deep-seated 
elements of culture and spirit of progressive enlightenment, 
nor in the stern hardihood «and the persevering industry 
of its people, but in the fascinating charms of its native 
scenery, in its systematized elan-oiganization, and in th® 
primitive religious conceptions of its people embodied i» 
ridiculously superstitious tales about fairies, witches, and 
demons in the one case, and in the other, the politics and the 
stirring political history marred constantly by the repctiti<;n 
of tales of bloodshed and uprisings on the part of a people 
groaning under the oppressive yoke of an agrarian des])otism 
and in their blind submission to the mandates of a privilegCMl 
class. 

Tlie Scottish scenery has, for long, impressed deep its 
magic influence upon the foreign visitor to it or even the 
readers of its descriptive accounts. Scotland’s numerous 
fells and dales decked with verdant plants and l)looTning 
flowers have, from time to time, been sung of in immortal' 
verse by poets and written about in deathless characters by 
novelists. It was not without stirrings of genuine poetic 
sympathies that Ariosto of the North ” enchanted by h(o 
mystic influence and caught within her magic fold reverenced 
and adored her as 

Meet nurse for a poetic child 
Land of brown heath and shaggy wood 
Land of the mountain and the tiood.” 

Her natural features have always excited feelings ol 
inspiration in the breasts of all poets and patriots. I'he 
even song of the traveller within is ever responsive to the 
deep and solemn murmur of her gliding rills which forim 
^ silvery streak about her rock-built bases. Iler storm 
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;aJiid wild woodlands rent asunder by craggy, slant or 
3ieadlong patliways and steps leading through their flowery 
borders to the ruffled surface of her ripling streams have 
always afforded the greatest charm even to the least 
poetic minds. And hills over hills set in gay theatric 
pride have never failed to captivate the imagination of 
poets and to present unto them a delightful scenery the 
like of which is extremely rare. The pearly watei^s of her 
’Lochs and Creeks, rippling about their rocky bases and 
lapping on the mossy crags, now gurgling through rents and 
lioles constitute another element of interest that centres 
/round the Scottish scenery. 

Such, in brief, is the aspect in which Nature presents 
Ihorself to the visitor amongst the hills and streams of Scot- 
land. Nor is the constitution of her clans and tribes 
less interesting and instructive. Her clan-organisation in 
which the memories of all the departed souls are kept 
alive by sacred traditions which have about them the 
charm of simplicity, has afforded food for observation to 
the student of Ethnology. Tales of fairies and devils 
.and nymphs which are current amongst the untutored 
^classes have been sung of by her native poets, who wrote 
-about the goblin page escaping from the clutches of one 
-‘deity by crossing over little parting streams where ended its 
territoilal jurisdiction for mischief-working. The nereids 
-of Scotland's story and the witches of her national tales are 
both primitive and interesting and have been frequently 
-celebrated in verse by her native poets. 

This is but a brief description of the ‘ stern and wild ’ 
Cl aledonia loved by philosojihers and celebrated by poets in 
rhymes which stand as the glory of the British literature. 
'These have likewise their counterparts in our ancient land of 
IVJalabar. She also presents fascination to the curious visitor 
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amongst liei' mountains and rivers. Except on tlic borders- 
of the sea, the major poi’tion of the country is intersected 
by chains of hills and ranges of mountains, and spanned b;}' 
streams and streamlets, rivers and rivulets, at intervals over- 
laid with fields of luxuriant verdure. '^L'lie traveller in the 
eastern parts where the sandy tracts are replaced by red- 
dened soil is lost in amazement amidst the loveliness of a- 
scenery unrivalled elsewhere. Fields laden with heii\y corn- 
waving yellow in the tepid breeze in which the busy 
day-labourer basking in the fierce glare of a summer 
sun now wipes a brow sprinkled over with drops of honest 
toil afford a rare and amusing spectacle. Now chanting his 
■wild notes, now goading and striking the lazy bullocks plod- 
ding through the hardened mud, ho adds to the amusement 
of the sight. Ilising gi’adually higher irp the fields termi- 
nate in small hilly tracts overgrown udth btrshes and plants, 
and rocky cliffs and x-ock-mado hollows with sometimes a 
spring or a grove xvith crystal water giu-gling through thexji ;■ 
and on the hill tops and along their bases are seen luxmerous 
herds of cattle grazing, some chewing the ctid of aw c(‘.t 
fancy, some eagerly crying aloud to meet their little ones- 
lost in some dark nook or thick-set grove, while, some wjilk 
on nibbling the gi-een grass on the ground. These hills are 
of various dimensions verging from mere rocky elevations- 
and I'ising up to the monstrous proportions. The whole- land 
is studded over with them, but in no symmetrical order. 
Likewise are the various rivers and rivulets. Rivers,, 
which in the flooding season are large enough and deep- 
enough for small vessels to plough through are sei'n along- 
side of small sti-eamlets with i-eed-covered banks aiul the- 
surface -dotted with the loaves of the wUd lotus, llio weary 
boatman resting himself on the boatside now begins to- 
chant his aeetxstomed airs and eases himself from the woari- 
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ness of Ins toil and ploughs his tiny boat through the thick- 
set lotus-leaves or ho«avy stalks of I'eeds growing down the 
inai’gins : while tlie large I’ivers during the monsoons run 
roaring along fertiliising the soil through which they pass* 
Oil the surface of their waters are seen huge boats plying 
through the tempestuous current carrying souls frightened 
out ot their wits and yearning to reach the further side. 

Tlje miinerous clans and sub-tribes into which the 
Nairs, the princi])al inhabitants of the country, are divided?, 
furnish anotlicr striking point of resemblance between the 
two countries. The memory of the common descent of the 
clan from a common ancestress is also kept up by the 
observance of dcatli-pollntioii, the performance of funeral 
obsequies and other religious rites. The common interests- 
of the tribe, secular or religious, are jealously guarded by the 
headmen who are specially convoked on great social occasions* 
The social delinquencies of the members of a clan or tribe 
arc subjected to scrutiny by the clan-chieftains who arrogate 
to themselves all such powers. No doubt, these are all 
rapidly disappearing under the civilizing influences of 
Western refinement. Nor is the analogy between the two- 
countries less striking with regard to the conception of devils- 
and demons, fairies and witches, dryads and nereids, Tlie 
people with the honourable exception of a few enlightened 
souls are firm believers in the existence of superhuman 
agencies in the country. The devils, as has already been 
explained, are midnight wandex'ers who seize and prey upon 
human beings who chance to pass through their respective 
jurisdictions. Hundreds of these beings are people of the coun- 
try. Where the jurisdiction of the one ends commences that 
of another. Water-nymphs or nei*eids are located by the 
margins of watery grounds. The dryads are the inhabitants* 
of trees and woods. In short, the whole religion of the 
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<;ouiiliy is sadly corrupted by beliefs in tlie powers of 
spiritual forces. 

Ireland and Irish history present similar and not less 
■striking points of resemblance to Malabar and * its history. 
Ireland is essentially a priest-ridden country. Its peoi)lej 
the great bulk of them, are immersed in the darkest depths 
■of ignoi'ance and superstition. Witli the exception of the 
Protestant county of Ulstex', Ireland is a Koman Catholic 
country dominated by Roman Catholic priests who hold in 
their hands the keys of all social and political powers. Jt 
is said that even Parliamentary elections are surreptitiously 
controlled by the mystic iniluence which they wield over 
the souls of a people given over to tlie woi*st forms of 
superstition ^ and this was put forward as one of the main 
grounds against tlie late Mr. Gladstone's Home Htilo 
Schemes during their progress through Parliament. The 
superstitious Irish are terrorizcal into obedience, to the 
will of these priests, who actually stand at the gates of the 
unlettered and slavish electors calling down the wrath of 
Heaven upon those who dared to disobey their superhuman 
mandates, llnis even Irish l^)litics tiro under tlu^ control 
of these Roman Catliolic priests. Such is tlui power which 
the priestly classes wield over the minds and deeds of th<i 
Irish people. 

The Irish Land Question is anotlmr instance of hisbny 
repeating itself in an alien clime. Hie land in Tr(*lnnd is owned 
by large proprietors who tease and oppress their tenants to 
the uttermost. Evictions are sadly too numerous : and the 
lamentations of the poor Grub street author in the I )ESKRTKl> 
ViLLACJE about a century and a half ago, regally though 
not ostensibly direete<l against Irish landlordism, are too true 
even in our own day. Rack-renting has been one of the 
main features of the Irish Land Question. The Irish tenants 
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liave nil along been *a down-trodden class and tlie problenr 
of the Irish land has always remained a knotty and intricate 
one bafliing the political skill of England’s greatest states- 
men. All the various Land Acts passed from time to 
time for the amelioration of the condition of the land- 
holding classes in the countiy have proved of little or no 
avail ^ and a workable and satisfactory scheme yet remains, 
to be devised. The Irish tenant is often fleeced to more 
than the annual yield of the land in the shape of rent. 
Suffice it to say, that the Irish tenants are under the oppres- 
sive control of their landlords. 

As an inevitable consequence of the atrocities to which 
the Irish landholders are subjected at the hands of the land- 
ed aristocracy, we see repeated instances of plebeian upris- 
ings in vindication of humanity and justice. The Irish are 

• a bold and reckless class to whose unquenchable thirst of 
I’cvenge are due the various outbreaks that have from time 
to time tarnished the pages oftheir national history. Precious 
lives have often been sacrificed at the sacred altar of social and 
])olitica] wrongs. People have been locked up within the j)ri- 
son walls for breaches of the peace ; and the country has had 
to be constantly brought into subjection by the Coercioir 
Acts which Parliament had to enforce against these danger- 

• ous ebullitions of fanaticism. These Coercion Acts, though 
aimed at in the direction of Order and Reform, have always 
remained, in the estimation of many a politician, a standing 
blot upon the fair fame and prestige of Britain’s sway over 
Ireland. In all these various outbreaks, the Land Question 

lias figured prominently as one of the essential and pre- 
disposing causes. 

In these aspects of its social life, Malabar stands level 
with the “tortured” land of Erin. With regard to the sacer- 
dotal supremacy detailed above, it may be surmised that Mala- 
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bar is equally a priest-ridden country even from its origin.. 
Tlie traditional history of the land is put forward in justifi- 
cation of the plea that it belongs in exclusive inonopoly 
to the Brahmins who form its priestly ordtu\s. 1110}’ 
ai'e the lords of the soil possessing large pouuu's for 
oppression and domination over the labouring classes, the 
Nail'S. All the domestic concerns of the Kairs, all tlunr 
social intercourses, all their liberty of thouglit and action 
are regulated by the arl)itrary will of the llraluniii priests. 
Not one of them, in their true religions capacity, is allowed 
to move his little lingco' except on coa-ultati(m with the 
Brahmin ])riests : and disobedience to their orders is ofteir 
visited with their displeasure and tlie resulting deprivation 
of their means of livelihood and banishnumt from society. 
Thus the Nair tenants’ social liberties are curtailed, and tlieir 
sectarian privileges are narrowed and smotlu*red by the 
opprobrious intervention of a priestly class who have, even* 
remained an obstructive oleiiient in thenr national economy. 
They have been the means, and in most cases, tlu^ effective 
means, of thwarting and obstructing all their material, juoral. 
and social progress. Happily enough, in Malabar, owing 
to the direct intei-position of the British GoveraiiHuit iw 
all its political concerns, and the absence of any appreciabh* 
and effective franchise, our political life is practically free 
from this vicious taint. Any large and effective representa- 
tion of the people on the local l^cgislative Council, however" 
much it may have been of use to us in other ways, would 
bave been tlie means of producing consequences similar to^* 
those that are ctiri'ently witnessed in the political history of 
the Emerald Isle. 

Likewise as in Ireland, the land is parcelled out 
amongst a large landed gentry who frequently resort to the- 
cmel practice of oppressive eviction. The rent and other* 
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flues which these proprietors called Je}n}Nies usually exact 
are mostly so exorbitant ami unconscionable that the i)OOr 
tenant is often unable to pay them out of the produce of 
the land. Failures to comply with their extortionate^ 
demands or to i*ender willing’ obedience to their wishes are 
punished with eviction sooner or later. Various engines of 
oppression have been planned and adopted by them. Any 
birth or death in the jemmy’s household or any festival or 
ceremony therein (and such ceremonies are numeimis 
in Malabai’) is made the occasion for an extortionate call 
upon the unfortunate tenant for an impossible contribution. 
Any social mandate, oral or written, issued by him or even 
in his name in declaration of a formal mode of action or 
procedure in our social sxdiere demands prompt and un- 
q^uestioning obedience. Any costly litigation or other source* 
of enhanced expenditure to the landlord’s iamily is the 
source of a fresh drain upon the lean purse of the impoverish- 
ed tenant. Any slight want of deference shown towards 
the person of the landlord or any member of his own house- 
hold or any distant relation is the pretext for an immediate 
eviction of the tenant’s holdings. Even disobedienee to the* 
will of the jemmy’s Karistan or any member of his family 
is punished indirectly in like manner. This is but anti 
inadequate account of the nature of jemmy oppression m* 
Malabar; and none but those who have had personal ex- 
perience of the same can adequately realizie its full nature 
and extent. Corresimnding to the Irish Land Acts, similar* 
attempts have, time after time, been made in Malabar 
likewise, and have as often proved unavailing to produce* 
the desired results. The Legislature has at various times 
endeavoured to interfere with the down-ti’odden condition 
of the Malabar tenantry by appointing commissions to draft 
Bills for putting an end to such evictions and legislating for 
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tlie payment of reasonable comi^ensation for unexbaustecl 
improvements. But all these have systematically proved 
niigatorj?^. As in Ireland, the Ijand (.Question in ^lalabar 
bristles with difficulties. And unless and until the British 
Legislature ste])s in and places an effective check upon 
'the reckless and inhuman license of the landlord bj’’ provid- 
ing for fixity of tenure, fair rent, and fair renewal fees, the 
condition of the masses will and must nnuain deplorable, in 
the extreme* 

Closely connected with this (juestion and inevitably 
following from it is the question affecting the frequent 
.fanatical outrages that do not consist with the, genius of 
British overlordship* In this respect also the ])arallel with 
Ireland is practically complete. From x\- 1). 18, ‘hi, e., 
;two years after the Ooorg war, these riots have been rather 
too numerous and constant. In 1855, the inhuman murder 
•of the then official head of the district was an event of 
stirring political importance. Closely corresponding to 
jthe Irish Coercions Acts rank our Moplah Acts which 
itouch and concern these outbreaks. In 1859 was 
^passed the first of such Acts, originally <lesigne.d for 
a period of twenty years, by which it \vm decided to 
levy a fine upon all the Amsho)HS of the disttirbed 
'Taluqs through which the idoters have passed. At the 
end of the period it was again renewed, and with the 
outburst of 1894, the Act was made a permanent measure 
.and is still in force in the country* Tilie whole country has 
’been practically disarmed ; and despite all these coercive 
'measures, these outbreaks have not been successfully slop- 
ped. One cannot resist the idea that these riots are at 
least partly, though not wholly, due to the oppression of 
-.the tenantry by the land-owning classes 5 and the possible 
remedies towards their eventual and permanent suppression 
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appear to lie only in the introduction of some definite 
scheme to i-aise the intellectual and moral status of the 
Moplah population in the backward Taluqs by means of 
the imparting to them of frer^ and comjpiclsori/ education, 
the suppression of the present defective, nay, dangerous 
elements in the system of Moplah religious instruction and 
the substitution in its stead of some method based upon a 
I’ational and scientific foundation, the permanent reversal 
of the ])olicy of coercion and the adoption of a policy of' 
concession, but of course within limits, in political dealings 
with the Moj^dah classes and their conciliation by other 
means, and last but by no means least, the final settlement 
of the IMalabar Land (Question which has all along, and 
for so long, been looiiiing large on our legislative horizon 
and to which the people have been so eagerly looking 
forward. 



CKAOTJER II 


A MALABAK XAIR TAKAWA1> 

I do Bot in the present Chapter purpose to deal with 
“the origin of the ISTairs of IMalabar or the early history of 
the country about which verj^ little is known. ISTor do I 
propose to discuss the historical value of the inan^^ tradi- 
tions current regarding* these. ^ly object is to give a brief 
sketch of the constitution ot the Nair Tarawad as it is 
styled 9 to describe the law of succession Avhich prevails, 
the chief ceremonies performed in the Xair household, the 
chief national festivals celebx*ated 5 and lastly, to sh#w how 
a study of the social customs of the Nairs throws light upon 
some of the debated rj[uestions of Comparative Jurisprudence. 

*'rhe most outstanding feattire in tJie constitution of a 
Malabar ISlair Tai*awad is that the system of kinship which 
obtains is one in which fathers are jiractically ignored in the 
law and descent is reckoned through mothers. The civil law 
of the land takes cognisance only of relations on tiie female 
side. The constitution of the Tarawad or family of jieople 
living together is exceedingly complex. A mother and all 
her children, both male and female, all her grand-children by 
her daughters, all her brothers and sisters and the descend- 
ants on the sistei-’s side, in slioirt, all the woman’s i^elatives 
on the female side, however distant their relationship, live 
together in the same block of buildings, have a common 
table, enjoy all her x^^'operty and share it after her death in 
common with one another. There are, at present, instances 
in the country of such Tarawads with about two himdre<l 
members belonging to different branches and separatedi 
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irom one anotbci* by generations of descent yet all able to 
trace tbeir descent from one common ancestress. When 
by the constant addition of incmbci’S to a Tfirawad, it 
becomes too unwieldy to be governed and managed by 
^)ne man, natural forces begin to work and bring about a 
division of it into various distinct Tarawads which keep up 
•the original traditions of their common descent hut have 
.no legal right to the property of one another. These parti- 
tions are often so arranged as to bring into seimrate Tara- 
wads closely related members who before belonged to one 
branch of the original constitution and the kindred symim.- 
thies of the members are thus placed on a better and 
stronger basis of relationship. Over the whole of this 
.group of members living in one Tarawad, the clde.st male is 
by legal right appointed Karcoiamn or managing head . 
^nd, onhis death, the next senior male member, to whatever 
branch of the family he may belong, succeeds to that office 
in preference to all others. Thus the joint property of the 
whole Tarawad is kept under the control and management 
•of the KaranaDan who is legally responsible for its safe- 
keeping as well as foi\the education of its junior membei'S 
-and for all the necessities arising from its social status. 

The Law by which succession is regulated in these 
Tarawads is called the Marumakkathayam law (successian 
‘by nephews.) The name, Marumakkathayam, is somewhat 
misleading since it might suggest that the family succession 
is restricted to nephews alone ; whereas a brother or any 
mtlier kinsman on the female side who happens to be the 
•eldest male member at the time of the death of a Karana- 
van succeeds to the headship to the exclusion of nephews^ 
'The spirit of the law goveiming these Tarawads is that while 
the joint property belongs to the females, their natural in- 
<5apacity for family government has made the eldest male 
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member tbe life-trustee of the joint estate. These trustees. 
are entitled only to maintenance out of the joint property ; 
and must in no way alienate their trust properties without 
the express or tacit consent of all the members of the Tara- 
wad ; unauthorized alienation of such properties or acts of 
mismanagement on the part of a Karanavan being k^gally 
sufficient cause for liis removal from managership and for 
the substitution in his stead of some one in whom th<^ 
family have full confidence. 

The general presumption in 1 iw is that these Karaiiavans 
have no private x)roperty of their own ; anything that tln*\ 
might happen to possess being generally ])resumed to have 
been earned out of the incomes of the joint estates which' 
are at the time under their management. But in case of a 
legal dispute, if a Karanavan proves to the satisfaction of a 
Court-of-law that certain property is his own acrpiisitioi^ 
such property is invariably declared his private earning. 
The junior members, both male and female, arc allowed the 
free right of making acquisitions for themselves and these 
they are at absolute liberty to dis}>ose of in any way they 
like during their life-time. But the ^private aetjuisitions of 
every member, male or female, who dies intestate, lajjsc 
'the joint property and thus become the common pnqierty 
of the Tarawad. But of late years there has been a tendency 
shown by courts to declax*e such property to lapse to the 
nearest line in preference to the joint pi*operty. 

The joint property thus held is impartible except with 
the unanimous consent of all the members, an expression of 
disagreement by any one single adult member, male or 
female, being fully sufficient for breaking off a partition 
‘arrangement. In partitions, the joint property, both move- 
able and immoveable, is divided in equal shares; but the 
Karanavan for the time being has a conventional righ 
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to a doable share* Should a Karanavan by reason of 
Ills distant relationship to some particular branch of the 
family or through preference for his own immediate 
branch deprive the former of the benefits that are derivable 
from their legal claim to the joint property, such a branch 
has a px'ivilege of suing him for maintenance and getting a 
decree for the same against him. 

With regard to the question of succession, another thing’ 
to be noticed is that in the absence of any male adult memher 
to succeed to the office of Karanavan, the eldest female takes- 
precedence of all others ; and when a Tarawad becomes 
extinct on the death of the last surviving member, the 
j>rOperty is claimed by the reversioners of the Tarawad^ 
or in the absence of even such heirs, escheated to Govern- 
ment. 

I now come to speak of Nair Marriage customs. 
Marriage ties ret[uire legal strengthening and recognition 
amongst the Nairs. There are, in the first place, a great 
variety ef social considerations to be satisfied before a 
marriage can be effected. The people, though consisting 
one dominant class which goes under the wide denomination 
of Nairs, are yet split up into memberless castes with very 
minute social distinctions sepai'ating them. Each of these 
separate castes generally consists of a number of families 
which may be collectively styled a clan. These families 
constituting the clan arc all related to one another by com- 
munity of pollution and as such are considered quasi-relation 
ship to one another. Hence intermarriages between the 
members of the same elan are socially prohibited. Among the 
various clans some are socially superior or inferior to others ; 
and some there are which maintain equality of social 
standing with one another. Now the only socially valid 
marriages are those in which the parties belong to the 
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la«it mentioned class or those in which the hride<2’ro<nn 
belongs to a clan superior to that to which the bride 
belongs. Those clans which are on the same social level 
may be together named a irU)e. In all otlier case^, tlie 
imion entails social stigma u])on the fame and dignity oi' 
the bride’s family ; and h not infrequently happens that 
the family is socially ostracised. There are still nicer social 
•distinctions wdiich in certain cases are made to opercTtc as 
obstructions in the way of marriages even w'heii the parties 
happen to belong to the same class. But with the spread 
of western notions and modes of thought, scruples about 
these minor caste differences are fast disap])earing. But 
all the same, one peculiarity remains to be noticed. In the 
extreme South of British Malabar, thex'c are instances o£ 
mandages contracted between a high-castc bride and a low- 
caste bridegi'oom. In such cases the husband does not touch 
die wife when she is engaged in taking her meals. 

There is, in fact, no fixed rule or custom as to marriages 
in Malabar. They are terminable at the wall of either painty ; 

the law takes no notice of them. hTo religious element 
enters into the performance of a marriage and there does 
not exist one generally adopted eticpiette in the matter. 
The ceremonies, if they may be so-called, vary in the different 
parts of the country ; and a union, though effcctcul and 
socially recognized in the most public manner possible, does 
not in any way possess legal force or validity. There is no 
law of divorce or maintenance governing the marided couples* 
Wife and children do not possess the legal privilege of 
claiming maintenance from the father who is invaria!)ly look- 
ed upon as a iisele.ss legal factor in Nair society. It is also 
curious to observe that a wife ceases to have any connexion 
with her husband’s Taraivad after his death. Bong esta- 
blished custom requires that she must quit her husband’s 
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liouse for lior own as soon as he lias drawn his last breath ; 
and that she must never after come back to it even in cases 
the direst necessity. But provided she happens to be the 
-daughter of some deceased Ivaranavan of her husband, this 
*^difficulty can, on that i>lea, be got over ; and she may come 
to the husband’s house without prejudice to her social posi- 
'tion in her capacity of a daughter of a former member of 
^the family. 

It is customary in Malabar for a wife to avoid mention- 
ing the name of her husband. In cases of necessity he is 
usually called ^ the father’ of some one of her children or^by 
some such euphemistic ternii. It is looked upon as a breach 
> of female decorum to indulge in such prohibited forms of 
‘address. 

With regard to the naming of children, the one inter- 
esting point to be observed is that they are usually, with but 
few exceptions, named after their parents or some deceased 
ancestor of the Tarawad^ male or female, as the case may 
'^be. Thus the Nair names met within the country at the 
present day have most of them come down from the earliest 
times. But when once a child is thus named, the membei*» 
-of the Taratvad have an instinctive reluctance to use the 
name for the child, for it would call tip the dear memories 
and associations of that ancestor after whom the child has 
been named. It is then called in many cases by some pet 
name. The naming ceremony takes place on the twenty- 
-eighth day after birth or in certain other places, at some 
ausxDicious moment and on some auspicious day in the sixth 
'month. 

An advanced section of the community had of late years 
been pressing for legislative interference in Nair marriages ; 
and Mr. (now Sir) C. Sankara Nair, a j>rominent and worthy 
member of the community, some years ago, introducedL 
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into the local Legislative Council a measure for legaH/Jiig 
such marriages. It was intencled in effect to strike at tlie 
root of some at least of those traditions and usages, M'hich 
however mucli they commend themselves to the orthodox:, 
are ill-adapted to the conditions of the present day. 
Naturally, it evoked much opposition, though curiously 
enough, the opi'icsition came from educated men. It is 
impossible to account for this except on the ground of un- 
willingness on the part of these men to make ])nblic the 
inner asj)ects of their social life. Alalabar society is still a 
mystery to the civilized world. No accurate and systematic 
elucidation of its nature and working is extant. However, 
a fair majority strongly espoused the main principles of the 
Bill. A commission was appointed by (Jovernment to- 
investigate the matter; and it sat in almost all the principal 
centres of the district collecting evidence from all available 
sources. The final expression of opinion l>y the members 
was, in spirit, favourable to the reformers. It was reported 
by the commission that the existing systems had no religious 
sanction or authority to back them up : in whicli cns(‘ there 
could be no objections of a religious nature in the way (d 
legislation ; and that legislation was, under the circnne 
sts^nces, a necessity. They thought, however, that tin- 
country was not yet ripe for such sweeping and revolution- 
ary measures as those advocated by the reform party, and 
indicated certain fresh lines of action uj>orx which they re- 
commended legislation. On the ground of its ultra-radical 
nature, the original Bill was thrown out : but subHe(pumtly, 
another Bill on the lines recommended by the ( Commission- 
was framed by Sir Sankara Nair and was si)2n(‘time ag<v‘ 
passtxl into law by the ]\[adras Legislature. 

It seemed strange that the Bill should have been opposi-d 
hj educated men. It is high lime that some efforts were* 
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made to place tlie Nairs on a basis of equality witli the 
enlightened nations of the world. The effects of Western 
-education have already begun to manifest themselves in the 
land. The manifold superstitions that block the path of 
national progress are rapidly vanishing olf the face of the 
country. Time is on the side of the reformers. It is im- 
possible to resist the progressive movement. It may be 
perfectly true that under the customs and usages that now 
obtain amongst us, our ancestors fared well. But the customs 
and usages that suited the people of a by-gone age can. 
scarcely suit us who live amid very different surroundings. 
"Our progress as a nation must become an impossibility if we 
are compelled to regulate our social life by customs that are 
antiquated. It should be the central aspiration in the life 
•of every nation to raise itself in all possible ways and not 
rest satisfied with the national immobility of a China 
For unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man.” 

However, legislative remedies are being adopted towards 
the social elevation of the people. The most fundamental 
•error into which the opponents of the Bill floundered con- 
sisted in their mixing up what is usually known as Kettu 
Kallianam with the kind of marriage which the reformers 
sought to legalize. 

(Fora description of Kettu Kallianam, Vide Chapter on 
the same.) 

The union of man and woman goes by a variety of desig- 
nations in the different parts of Malabar. Such are 
Sambandliam, Kidakkura Kallianam, Pudamim, IJzham- 
porukkal and others. But in not one of these is there the 
faintest shadow of a religious element. The ways in which 
'Unions are effected and the formalities observed also differ 
hi diflcrent places. In some parts of the country, when 
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all tlie necessary social conditions are satisfied, the laandage^ 
is talked of and arranged by the Tarairad people of both.- 
parties, usually the Karanavaiis ; and an aiis^jicious day is 
fixed for the consummation. On the evening of the appoint- 
ed day, a near I'elation of the bridegroom, along ^vith a few* 
others repairs to the bride'’s house taking with him a supply 
of cloths of divers sorts, and materials for chewing, such as- 
betel-leaves, tobacco, and are c a nuts ; and also a certain simi. 
of money for meeting incidental expenses. Shortly after 
they reach the house, the bridegroom starts thither with a 
select few of his friends. A good supper is provided at tlur 
bi'ide’s house at the cost of the bride’s jieople. .In some 
parts the supper is preceded by the serving of a course.'- 
of eatables. But in other parts this is not done. At 
supper all are seated on mats together. Presents of cloths 
are given by the bride’s peoide to the servants and attend- 
ants of the bridegi’oom (men of high position who may 
happen to be with him, being of coimse omitted forpersonaF 
.reasons) and vice versa. Tlicn, in the presence of the 
assembled guests, the cloths are taken by the bridegroom 
and given to the bride who accepts them with alacrity. 
Money- offerings are also made to Bx'ahmins who may be pre- 
sent on the occasion. Thus the marriage ceremony is con- 
summated. There are, as I have stated before, local differeneCB- 
in the various details that complete the ceremony ; for 
example, in some places the giving of the cloths to the bride 
by the bridegroom is postponed till after the expiry of six 
months from that time ; in others the ceremony is conduct- 
ed on a very grand scale. But none of these possess any 
solemn or binding character. The description given has* 
special reference to the southern parts of the district. In the* 
eastern parts, the celebration is on a v*ry grand scale,— and 
*even dowries are given by the bride’s people. In Kortlfe 
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Malabar, tbo sacredness of marital ties is idgidly observed; and 
it may be said tliat fathers amongst the Northerners keep 
and maintain the children and their mother out of the 
fui'mer’s femily all through their lives. With the widen- 
ing of men’s thoiigljts, the details of the ceremony are 
undergoing desirable modifications. 

The members of a clan %vliich keeps ni) the memory of 
their once common descent are all bound together by com- 
munity of pollution. If a member of any one family of a clans 
dies, his death brings pollution upon all tlie members of all 
the families composing that clan. It lasts for fifteen da;) w,. 
and it shuts out all the members of the clan from all social 
intercourse and dealings with members of stranger clans*. 
On the moiming of the lifteenth day, the members of the clan 
liave to be purified from pollution by a mixture of oil, water 
and cow-dung thrown three times on their backs by a class of 
people who go by different donominations in diflferent parta 
of the country. In the case of the death of a child below 
the age of puberty, the pollution rules are not very strin- 
gently enforced. In this case, social intercourse with stranger 
clans is freely allowed. The purification on the fifteenth day 
requires only a bath in a tank. As in the case of death-pol- 
lution, the bh*th of a child in any case likewise brings pol- 
lution on the rest of a clan for a period of fifteen days ; in 
this case however, the rules are not even so rigorous as in 
the case of the death of a child below the age of puberty 
The only restriction is that the members of the clan are not 
allowed to worship inside sacred temples during the fifteen 
days ; and there is no purification rite strictly so-called* 
But the child’s mother has to ohseiwe the pollution 
to much the same extent as she would have to do in the- 
case of a regular death pollution. 
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The chief household ceremonies enjoined on the Nair 
families are many in number. Some of them are historically 
important in that they point to the prevalence even in onr 
own day of ancestor-worship in the country. 

(Fora description ol‘ ‘ Ancestor-worship \ IVdc Chapter 
on Some Phases of Religious Life.'’) 

The attainment of j)ul}erty hy a girl is publicly announ- 
ced by the celebration of a ceremony called lliii'andu 
Kallianam, which is also accompanied with a feasting ot 
guests. The girl has to bathe on the fourth day with 
help of the Enamfiir females; and after that, what is called 
Patfu has to be celebrated. Of course, feasting is an 
inevitable accompaniment of this. This Paffn consists in 
certain ballads sung by the a ])eculiar class 

privileged for the same. He is rewarded by the EfKnujttrs 
and the relations of the girl. Hns P(ftlu may be cehdirated 
on any night from the fifth day onwards, an<l within the 
month or sometime after that. TIk^ details difier in the 
various parts of the country. 

Another ceremony enjoined hy the custom of the. 
country is called Ptdtliiiili. ''Fliis is gtmcralh' p<‘ribnaed 
about the delivery period (usually the ninth month,* ot the 
first pregnancy of a woman. Like every otlun* hoti'5<diold 
ceremony, this is also acco npanied with a costly feast, ''fhe 
principal feature about this is, that at an auHpici<nTS inonHuit 
on some auspicious daj^ tint girl is made to drink, after 
some ceremonials, a peculiar kind of mixture made of 
tamarind jtiice and other fiavor-giving substances in the 
^presence of guests. The mixture is usually poured into 
lier mouth by one or more of her relatives, ''riic' exact 
motive or utility of this is yet tmknown* 

The three great national festivals are Onitn^llnhu^ 
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-and Thinivathira, (For tlieir description, Vide Chapters 
•on these.) 

Relics of polygamy are still preserved amongst the 
Nairs ; and polyandry may be said to be in practice in a 
modified form and in exceptional instances. In tracing the 
various stages of marriage, McLennan makes mention of two 
forms of polyandry, viz, that which obtains amongst the 
ISTairs where the husbands are strangers to each other and 
tliat in which the husbands are brothers- This statement 
ref[uires to be corrected and modified. Though in ancient 
times poljmndry must have been prevalent amongst the 
Nail’S, it has for a long time ceased to be a recognized 
feature of Nair life. The forms of polyandry now obtaining 
are ‘ exceptional and sporadic’- Forms of the first kind of 
polyandry inz,^ that in which the husbands are strangers 
■ are found in some places not yet brought under the influen- 
ces of civilization ; and those of the second in which the 
husbands are bi’cthers obtain amongst the barber classes, 
who are themselves Nairs but who have fallen from their 
social estate by the degrading nature of their profes- 
sion viz,^ shaving. Such instances are common enough. 
Bnt polyandry obtains amongst the Nairs projper 

• only in very rare cases and in particular localities. 
Such forms also obtain amongst the Tlyya classes and 
there is no social stain attached to this custom amongst 

• either these harbe)s or Tiyyas. With regard to polygamy it 
has been noticed that it still prevails amongst the Nairs ; 
and the want of legislative restrictions among them lends 
decided support to its continuance. Exogamy is rigidly 

-enforced. As I have already pointed out, no man is allowed 
tto marry a girl fi*oni among the members of his own clan 
.for fear of social excommunication. But this strictness in 
?th6 matter of Exogamy, seems to be due, not as McLennan 
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thinks, to the scarcity of women, nor to female infanticide,, 
but, as Tjlor conjectures, to an innate sense of the physio- 
logical evils of in-breeding. 

In speaking of household ceremonies, I have dwelt at 
some length upon what may reasonably be styled ancestor- 
worshij). Dead ancestors are deided, and offerings are in ’ 
some families made to their spirits ; and soiiietiiues even* 
idols are set up for them to be worshipped as the abode of 
the deities. I am not however prepared to maintain that 
this is a universal practice amongst the Nairs. But iu 
certain Tarwads it undoubted!}’’ prevails. Besides ancestor- 
worship, animal-worship, tree-worsliip, d(‘vil- worship and 
sei’pent-worship are not uncommon. 

{Vide Chapter, on “Religious Life,'’ for these kinds- 
of woi'ship ; and Chai>ter on serpent- worship for- 
the same.) 

(For the religious institutions such as the Vana and 
Para and DesapaftUy Vide Chapter on “Religious 
Life.” 

Certain aspects of our social life are of importance from 
a juristic point of view. They throw light upon a (piestion. 
of Comparative Juidsprudence about which the great jurist 
Sir H. Maine allowed himself to be drawn away into an. 
apparent blunder* He maintained that the Batriarchal 
System was the primitive and earliest stage in the develop- 
ment of the family and that all others obtaining at the px’e- 
sent day are but developments from this system. This theory 
found universal acceptance with jurists until the publication, 
of McLennan’s ‘ P^ imitive Marriage^ and Prof. BachoofenV 
Mutterreeht effectually showed it to bo wrong. In the 
former work it was evidence chieliy collected from Australia 
and aboriginal America, proving the existence there of or- 
ganizations in which siiccession is regulated through the 
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female side and latliers are looked upon as insignificant 
elements in the progress of society wiiicli helped to dissi- 
pate the error, l^ow it has been sho^vn that the system oi 
kinship which obtains in the ISTair families (the same is the 
ease with the families of some other castes ) is also one in 
which the fathers are practically ignored in law and descent 
is i-eckoned through mothers. And further, there has been no 
period in the history of Malabar when a system of kinship 
obtained amongst the ISTairs which makes the smallest 
approach to Maine’s Patriarchal System. Hence the study of 
Hair society helps to disprove Maine’s theory quite as much 
as the evidence that was obtained, after years of laborious 
research, from pre-Columbian America. 
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In the preceding' chapter I gave a brief account of a 
Malabar Nair TarawacL I there pointcul out that th<». hnv 
'by whicli succession is regulated in thes(‘ l’’arawads is called 
“the Maruinakkathayam la^v^ ]\rax'uniakkathayani being a 
term, applied to that system of kinship which regulates suc- 
cession through the maternal line. It is a system wliich 
obtains in all parts of the world which have not yet emerged 
from primitive social obscux'ity, an<l is not peculiar to 
Malabar alone. It marks a stage through which all races, 
however high up in the scale of ])rogress now, must, in the 
infancy of their social existence, have jiassed. Our own times 
present instances of its wide prevalence. IMost Australian 
tribes of the present day jireserve it in its pure form- Ameri- 
ca, by furnishing McLennan an<l others with examples of 
societies based upon systems similar to the INfarumakkatha- 
yam has rendered material assistance, in th<‘. redutation of 
the Patriarchal Theory setup by Sir II. IVlaine. Across the 
Himalayan border, Tibet is said to maintain a system which 
is only one stage in advance of it. The Lycians numtioned 
by Herodotus followed practically the same system. dlnB 
•wide-spread law of female descent lies ratlier deep in the 
history of society ; and though the nations of Kuropc and 
most of the nations of Asia have long given it up for better 
and more refined systems, very many societies at the pres<*nt 
'day preserve a maternal system of descent- 

An important question for consideration and one which 
fhas not been satisfactorily solved by any one, concerns the 
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origin of this syst-em in Malabar, Various theories have been, 
advanced in regard to this. But there are two Avhicli stand 
out from the rest by reason of their being in a manner 
free from objection. The first of these may be called the 
Brahminic Theory.*” According to this theory, the origin of 
Marumakkathayam is ascribed to the jSTumbudri Brahmins of 
Malabar. These people, the date of whose arrival in 
Malabar has not yet been settled, brought with them their 
own civilization and social laws. When they colonized the 
country, Malabar is said to have been a jungly tract, for 
tbe most part unfit for habitation. There ai'e some, how- 
ever, who hold the view that Malabar in remote antiquity 
was submerged deep underwater, and that it must have been 
saved from the Arabian Sea by the eruption of some hidden 
volcanic peak. But whatever the histoifical value of these 
conjectures may be, it is now conceded by all antiquarians 
that in the course of its history, SEalabar lias received two- 
distinct bands of immigrants, differing wildly in their cus- 
toms and manners, language and social oi'ganisation. The 
(piestion as to which of these came first is quite foreign to- 
the ])urpose of tliis treatise. One set of these colonists is* 
identified witli the Brahmins of Slalabar, usually called 
Nnmbudris. They are known to belong to the Aryan race- 
of mankind 5 and the3^ preserve to this day i-acial and na- 
tional jieciiliarities which testify to an Aiyan origin. The 
other band of immigrants is generalfy believed to be of the 
Dravidian lainily, and forms the recognized stem of the 
■Nair Branch of the Malajmlees. The Aiyan Brahmins when 
the^" came into the country had the same social organization 
as exists among their successors of to-day. Their laws 
strictlj" ordain that only the eldest member of a household 
shall be left free to enter lawful wedlock with a woman of 
their own caste, the younger members being, left to shift for 
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'themselves in the matter. In ancient times the only asylum 
which these latter could find in the existing state of their 
social circumstances was in the Nair families which settled 
round about them. It should, in this connexion, be re- 
membered that the Brahmins formed an aristocratic order; 
.and as such they were the exclusive custodians and expositors 
of the law. ISTaturally enough, too, large numbers of Brahmin 
younger sons, who were looking about for wives, tiumed to 
the Nair families, and began to enter into illegitimate unions 

• of the natiti*e of concubinage. Now the sanctity of formal and 
x*eligious marriages was incompatible with the looseness and 
degradation involved in these illegitimate unions; and Brahmin 
ingenuity discovered a ready means of getting over the difii- 
»culty by a social prohibition of all valid marriagcis among the 
Nail'S, which would otherwise have prejudicially interfered 
with their conjugal destinies. Moreover, the permission 
-of valid marriages among the Naii'S would have nec(issitatecl 

• on their pai't a legitimate acknowledgement of sonship and 
parentage, which, had they sanctioned it, would have 
injured their own interests in regard to the inheritance of 
property. Tliey would in that case have had to alter the 
nature of their family succession. Buch property considera- 
tions were mainly at the basis of this social enactment on 
the pai't of the Brahmins. Their object would have been 
defeated if the junior members of their families had been 
allowed to contract lawful marriages, whether with their 
•own kinsfolk or with the Nair women. This would have 
'involved a superfluous and unwieldy addition to their 
families. The maintenance and sup-|)ort of these numerous 
progeny would have resulted in the dissipation of their 
property. Reasons such as these led to the restriction of 
their own lawful marriages. To enforce this social edict 
upon the Nairs, the Brahmins made use of the powerful 
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"weapon of tlieir aristocratic ascendancy in tlie country ; 
rand the Naii'S readily submitted to the Brahmin supremacy. 
Thus it came about that the custom of concxxbinage so 
•freely indulged in by the Brahmins with Nair women 
crbtained such firm hold upon the country that it has only 
been strengthened b}^ the lapse of time. At the present 
♦day, there are families, especially in the interior of the 
'district, who look upon it as a honour to be thus united with 
Brahmins. But a reaction has begun to take jilace ag'ainst 
Ttliis feeling ; and Brahmin alliances are invariably looked 
down upon in respectable Nair Tarawads. This reactionary 
feeling took shape in the Malabar Marriage Act. * 

A second and less commonly accepted theoiy in 
■regard to the origin of Marumakkathayam is what may be 
‘Called the ^ Property Theory." According to this theory 
the system was instituted in order to secure the property of 
Jthe Nair families in tact. A system of valid marriages 
.-and male kinship would have meant partition and consequent 
dissipation of property in these families ; and having this in 
view, the founders of the system declared property imparti- 
ble which woxild have been impossible had the system of 
kinship been reckoned exclusively in the male line. 

A new and more plausible theory, and one which has 
:ainply been corroborated by the history of nations, is 
to be found in the practice of ])olyandry which obtains 
-among many nations even in our own day. In the pximitivo 
stages of society, the imliscriniinate imion of the sexes 
forms the sole feature of married life. As societies 
progress, men’s views on marriage broaden, and ^olyandrtj 
♦comes to prevail. This gives p>^^cse to polygamy and 
finally monogamy is adopted. This is the way in which 
McLennan traces the successive stages of marriage- Now- 
in the first two stages, promiscuity and polyandiy. 
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paternity is practically indetei'ininate ; for iii the firsts 
the offspring of women belong* by common right to a nuiubcn’ 
of men who form the husband class ; and in polyandry like- 
wise, a woman’s children belong on the hither’s sid('. to a 
number of men together, though on the mother’s side they 
belong to one and the same individuah Owing to thO’ 
absence of any marks of distinction, it is impossible to- 
determine paternity, and so the devolution of projierty can- 
not be prescribed to the sons and in the male line but must 
be prescribed in some line and to some pm*sons that are 
clearly distinguishable. Such persons are best found in the 
sons of sisters who, as }iq)Jiefrs\ are determinate identities 
even though on account of the uncertainty of their parentage 
they arc not so determinate as "rhus the ready and 

unobjectionable expedient was hit upon by which nephews, 
and by necessary consecpience-., sisters were created tln^ 
rightful heirs to a man’s propm'ty instead of his wlh) and 
children. Hence arose the custom oi femah^ des<amt oi 
propert}''. 

I pointed out in the previous cliapter that polyamiry in 
its simplest and essential form rh\, that of om*. woman 
having more than one husband at a tim<‘. is still prevale*nt 
in parts of Malabar, and that no social stigma attacduss to 
it. The following is what the ^lalabar Marriage Bill Com- 
mission has to say on the subject ol‘ polyandry in Malabar:— 
If by polyandry we simply mean a usage which permits a 
female to cohabit with a plurality of lovers without loss oi 
caste, social degradation, or disgrace, then we appndiend 
that this usage is distinctly sanctioned by Marumakkathyam ^ 
and that there are localities where, and classes amongst 
whom, this license is still availed of. ” The late fcJir 
T. Muthusami Iyer says on this self-same subject:— 
Apart from negative and symbolic evidence, there 
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positive evidence to show that polyandry still lingei*s in the 
Ponnani and Walluvanad Taluqs, especially on the 
Cochin frontier of the former Taliiq.” It is a fair infer- 
ence from this that polyandry was once universal in Malabar^, 
and that out of it sprang the great institution of Marumak- 
kathayam. 

And this inference is borne out by Mr. Grose who, in 
his Voyage to the East Indies^’ an old book published 
before 1762 A. D-, says as follows: — 

“ It is among them (the Nairs) that principally prevails- 
the strange custom of one wife being common to a number : 
in which point the great power of custom is seen from its- 
I'arely or never producing any jealousies or quarrels among 
the co-tenants of the same woman. Their number is not so*' 
much limited by any specific law, as by a kind of tacit con- 
vention, it scarce ever happening that it exceeds six or 
seven. The woman however is tinder no obligation to ad- 
mit above a single attachment though not less respected 
for using her privilege to its utmost extent. If one of the 
husbands happens to come to the house when she is em- 
ployed with another, he knows that circumstance by certain 
signals left at the door that his turn is not come and departs- 
very resignedly.” 

In this connection it is worth while observing that the 
prevalence of polyandry may in its turn justify the conclu- 
sion that there was in our country a peidod when pi'omiscu- 
oits intercourse prevailed. Thus it is quite possible that 
Maiaimakkathayam may have arisen out of the earliest 
form of maxTxage mz., promiscuity, though there is no 
direct evidence of this promiscuity except in its probable 
descendant, polyandry, which has lasted down to our own 
times. 


3 
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Sir Jolin Lubbock says that tlie natural progress of 
ideas among mankind is tliat in the primitive ])eriod, when 
men lived in hordes, the child naturally belonged to the 
clan. This stage is in practice identical with the stage of 
promiscuity or of polyandry, in which a number of fathers 
collectively own the offspring of a woman. The process of time 
and the change of circumstances tend to vest the ownershi]» 
■of children not in the vlan but in the mother. This is also 
pai'allel with the former stage* but with this difference, that 
in this stage, the superiority of the woman’s right to the 
child’s person over that of the clan is gradually !)econi?ng 
recognized. The stage of polyandry, no doubt, is an advance 
^n that of promiscuity. In the latter, thoie is no distinction 
of wives whatever. But in the former the wives begin to 
be isolated. The effect of both upon the establislnacmt of 
parentage is practically the same. In polygamy, both 
paternity and maternity are ascertained ; but it is neverthe- 
less regarded as an unsatisfactory state of social life, though 
it is a far more advanced stage than polyandry. Now ft*oni 
ownership by the mother the children pass on to ownership 
by the father, which is manifestly a moi'C refined system* 
Then in course of time the child becomes the common 
property of the father and the mother, — the principle that 
prevails to-day in civilized life and is co-existent with mono- 
gamy and settled marriage. 

Thus it has been ^hown that the real origin of our 
Maramakkathajam is to be sought in the system of lioly- 
andry or if we go a step farther back, in promiscuity, 
which marks the dawn of married life. I know that there 
are many who woxild object to this theoiy and would assign 
as the origin of this system the racial pride and necessity of 
the Brahmin aristocracy. For my own part I am inclined 
to think — and there are others who would think with me, — 
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’that polyandry or promiscuity must have been its real 
‘Origin. Of course, there is no denying the fact that in a corn- 
rparatively later stage, our social life, after it had come under 
dirahminic influence, was greatly affected by its pei’verse 
tendencies. McLennan, Lubbock and Mayor and other 
European writers agree that Marumakkathayam could only 
have originated from a type of polyandry resembling free 
love. Mr. Wigram, a Judge of considerable Malabar ex- 
rperienee says : — “I am quite ready to admit that but for the 
Brahmins, all traces of polyandry would long since have 
disappeared and that the Brahmins encouraged concubinage 
ibetween the younger members of their family and the 
Nair women for the purpose of maintaining the imparti- 
hility of their estates.” With this, however, I am not here 
immediately concei-ned. But for my faith in this theory, I 
would not have ventured to put forward our Marumakka- 
ithayam as being sufficient evidence in refutation of the 
Patriarchal theory maintained by Sir Henry Maine. If it 
3iad been the result of an arbitrary caprice on the part of 
the Nambudri Brahmins, it could not have possibly sup- 
ported my position in regard to the “ earliest and universal” 
nature of that theory. 

The theory, that polyandry is the origin of Marumak- 
'kathayam, has been combated on a ground which will not bear 
rscrutiny. If, it is said, the system of female kinship were 
the gradual outgrowth from a primitive and widely prevalent 
custom such as polyandry, then it would be more rational to 
••suppose that the system would have been preserved amongst 
the Parayas, Pulayas, Naidis and other depressed races of 
Malabar who are generally accepted as its unquestioned abori- 
gines. But as a matter of fact, these people follow Makka- 
feathayam and hence, the improbability of the theory is 
rendered all the greater. The critics, however, seem to forge 
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oae important point in oiir national liistory. It lias beem 
tmiyersally admitted that the ISTairs are Dravidian immigrants 
and that they brought witli them their own civilization, 
liooking at the matter in this light there seems to be no* 
great necessity for the sux>position that their customs were 
identical with those of the people of the country into which 
they immigrated. The Nairs developed the system of’ 
female descent in their ox'iginal northern abodes, and wdien 
they immigrated souths they carried the system to IMalabar. 
The aboriginal inhabitants had also developed this sj^stem, 
but owing to the absence in their case of extraneous in- 
fluence, such as that of the Namlmdris in our case, they 
had outlived it. In the case of the Nairs, there can be no 
doubt that the Nambudri domination in the country has* 
helped very much to maintain the custom in tact for such 
a long period of time ■ndthout alteration. They had such- 
power in the land — and they still have — as to enable them 
to prolong at their will even more important and far-reach- 
ing institutions than these. Moreover, it seems reasonable' 
to suppose that polyandry, from wliich the system of female^- 
kinship lias sprung in other paits of the world Htudx as* 
Australia, and America, should have been the origin of a 
similar custom in Malabar. 

As the habits of the individual change with its growth, 
so do the institutions of nations vary with their de.vtdop- 
ment. A nation in its infancy, adopts systems which suit 
its life as it exists then. Wo see around us that tlic im- 
portance of maternity over paternity is maintainc<l only l)y 
those races of mankind still struggling in the infancy nf‘ 
social life. Marumakkathayam is a priinitive institution 
instinctively adopted by nations in early times. 

On this score it may be, and has been, argued that every 
annovation upon it would only result in national discomfort 
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.and dissatisfaction, as when the old fiirniture of a house i« 
I’eplaced by new. I should readily subscribe to this argu- 
ment were it not for my belief in the Universal law which 
guides all nations and prepares them for the struggles of 
this life — I mean the law of progress. Nations have 
always changed their ideas and institutions, through 
imperceptible gradations, according to their views of general 
•expediency and progress- They have thrown away primi- 
/tive ti'aditions and customs to adapt themselves to modified 
environments. In the race of mankind, the law of progress 
.-and of change even in customs, however good and whole- 
some, must be given precedence over all other laws* We 
cannot check it by arbitrary restraints. We should never 
lose sight of the eternal truth that 

“ The old order cliangetli, yielding place to new, 

And God fulfils himself in many ways 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world,’’ 

This is an age of j)rogress, an age of revolution, in 
which one form of society is rapidly passing away, and 
"its xdace being filled up by better forms fashioned after 
western models. Usages regarded as wholesome and 
sacred a few years ago are now practically defunct and ob- 
solete. Fashions of dress and manners and modes of living 
jaiid thought are likewise passing through the crucible of 
Western civilization. Reason is beginning to be the guide 
instead of blind adherence to customs. Changes in society 
will come about whether purposely introduced or not. Men’s 
minds are becoming imbued with refined conceptions of life. 
"'Flius it seems hardly inconsistent with prudence and policy 
to introduce changes, not of course radical in nature but 
slow and, in the long run, desirable. In the existing state 
of our society, it is not possible to introduce sweeping 
changes by legislative measures 5 for no- such sudden 
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formation is possible in our world where nature works slowly 
and one cannot see the giwvtli of a flower* Changes must be- 
slow and must pi'oceed from within, as was the case w'ith tlie 
English Constitution. Thus it w'as that the growth of popular 
sentiment found practical expression in the Malabar Marri- 
age Act. It w-as a measure that came forth from wnthin and 
not imposed from 'vyithout * and so it richly deserves to be- 
treated with all respect and consideration. 

Another part of the subject is concerned \yiihni((n'/a(/r.s\ 
On this as well as on the subject of property, observations 
have already been made in the foregoing chapter, lilany edu- 
cated Malayalees, who ought to know better, seem to labour 
under the mistaken impression that Malabar IMariiinakkatha- 
yam inaiTiages are quite as formal and religious as marria- 
ges in any other part of the world. On the subjects of 
marriage in general, Sir Fitz- James Stejdieix says : - “ Most 
people regard marriage as a contract and something more. 
But I never heard of any one who denied that it is at 
all events a contract and by far the most important of 
all contracts. It is certainly not regarded in this country 
in all cases as a contract between the ]>oi’s<>nB maiTied* 
as it is in Europe, but it certainly is regarded as a contract 
between some pei'sons — the parents of the parties or the 
parents of the girl and the husband. Whatever w^ords^ 
we choose to employ, it is clear that all the elements of a 
contract must from the very nature of the case be found 
wherever a marriage occurs. There must be an agreement 
there must be a consideration for that agreement ; and there 
must be as a consequence a set of con-elative rights and' 
d-uties.” Thus it will be seen that a marriage is in the maim 
a contract though not always unaccompanied by some other* 
element. In the highest acceptation of the term, it is a con- 
Ifcract solemnized by a religious sanction. Thm, there are 
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two sides to a marriage, a legal and a religious. Now in the 
case of our maiTiages, both these elements are wanting. They 
are not legal because they do not create any correlative 
rights and duties, and because in the majority of cases* 
there is no agreement between the contracting parties ; in: 
which connection it should be observed that adultery is no 
offence amongst us, though even amongst the Hottentots- 
and Australians it is judged worthy of being visited with the 
extreme penalty of the law. So also we have no law of 
divorce or maintenance. Bigamy and kindred offences are 
not recognized as crimes under the Indian Penal Code 
so far as Marumakkathayam people are concerned.. 
Thus the legal side is absolutely wanting. So also the 
religioits side. The late Sir T. Muthusami Iyer, again, says 
in regard to the religious nature of our marriages : — “ They 
are not regarded as constituting a religious ceremony or 
Samskaram or Sacrament in the Hindu or European sense 
of the term. There is no officiating priest in attendance,, 
there is no formula to be repeated ; there is no Vedic, 
Puranic, or religious chant or exhortation, and there is no- 
formal benediction.” These weighty remarks show to a 
certainty that our marriages are in no way religious. 

The joint family system so peculiar to Malabar is a 
much cherished element in the institution of Marumak- 
kathayam. It is no doubt a time-honoured system which the 
majorty of a people yet clinging to the old, old order of 
things would be entirely averse to modifying, much less- 
abandoning, Nevertheless, time requires its modification 
though not its absolute surrender. It has been in the past 
few years working much mischief owing to the incongruity 
existing between its principles and the altered ideas of the 
people. 
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Under the Marumakkathayam system, property cannot 
he divided unless all the members of a Tiii-awad come to a 
unanimous agreement. Under the system, as It is administer- 
ed at present, the Karanavan or manager obtains practically 
all power in the Tarawad. I am not advocating a total 
abolition of the system at present. I freely concede that it 
has its use in the way of preserving the stability of the family 
propei-ty, and that its wholesale eftacement might result lor 
ithe time in hardships to the people* But its tremendous 
•disadvantages greatly outweigh its small advantages. 

The system, as it now exists, carries with it many draw- 
backs and evils. It re{piires to be altered so as to suit the 
existing conditions of our life. The main objeettons that 
•can be taken to it are of supreme importance in our 
national economy. AYe have already seen that its exist- 
ence was due to causes which are fast disappearing 
from the country, Polj’gamy and polyandry are being 
rapidly^ abandoned. Female descent of property, being 
due to the indeterruinate nature of paternity, must yield 
place to descent in the male line when the causes for the 
former are disappearing by the establishment of settled 
marriages. The tendency is daily increasing with us to look 
to the interests of wife and children and place them on a 
level of affection which lias had no parallel in our social 
history before. Tims, though a thorough change might, in 
the existing state of our society, only paralyse its energies, 
some change would be justified by the exigencies of the times. 
I do not believe that there are many leaders in the country 
eapable of independent and sound judgment who would 
advocate the retention of an oxxtworn and impracticable 
institution such as the Tarawad system is. It may be that 
many of these may bo satisfied with its modification on 
lines wan-anted by our present circumstances. But soone 
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or later, a time will come when every phase of our life and 
.society will have so completely changed as to demand another 
system based on healthier and sounder principles, 

''Fhe system, as it is administered to-day, fosters a danger- 
ous spirit of idleness amongst the members of the joint 
family. They are perfectly certain that their vested 
rights in the joint property will supply them with all the 
^jaecessaries of life whether they apply their own laboui* 
and capital in the management and upkeep of it or not. 
'The law is ready to help them in case of their being refused 
maintenance by an arbitrary Karanavan. 

There is also the obvious fact that the probable discon- 
tent of the junior members regarding the Karanavan’s 
management may lead to constant quarrels in the family. 
It is not too much to say that such family dissensions are 
likely to give rise to numberless litigations. Of late years, 
the number of litigations consequent on fhe careless 
actions of Karaiiavans has been increasing by leaps and 
bounds ^ and many a wealthy Tarawad has been practi- 
-cally ruined. How can we expect any haiunony of life 
'Or any unity of purpose to prevail amongst members 
who belong to diverse and distant branches, with 
little or nothing to keep tl\em in sympathy with each other, 
especially in these days when the interests of one’s sisters 
and ones wife are diametrically opposed in every way? 
While the former are engaged in looking after the interests 
'Of their own children who are to inherit their brother’s 
earnings, the latter will be doing everything in her power 
»to px'omote those of her own children who, as children of her 
husband, are left outside the pale of their father’s protection 
-after his decease. Thus the current of domestic life is never 
.allowed to nm smooth. 
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It is also a fact worthy of notice that a family dis- 
turbed by dissensions due chiefly to the lax operations ot 
the joint pi’oi)erty system loses its prestige in the eyes* 
of neighbouring families. In addition to civil actions, cri- 
minal proceedings are very often the outcome of sxich 
quarrels. The membex'S of such a disturbed family' cannot 
have any peace of mind, being worried incessantly by the 
thought of litigation and anxiety as to how they ma^■ obtaiir 
the suppoi't of adherents from other branches of the lauiily. 
Such are some of the evils that arise when a Karanavan 
violates the trust reposed in him as the uncjuestioued trustee 
of the joint estate. This evil is all the more patent when 
the Karanavan happens to have no line of members stand- 
ing in an intimate relation to him. 

ACoreovei’, the system often leads to injustice being done 
by the Karanavan to the other members of the family who 
are equally with himself entitled to all the benefit accruing 
from the joint property. The eldest member by virtue of 
his birth-right retains the power of inanag<*uient : and if lie* 
pi'oves troublesome or offensive, as very often he does, the 
difficult}’' of checking his malpractices render's the ]><)sition» 
of the other members all the worse. The conduct ot such 
a Karanavan thus deprives the other claimants of the family 
of their legitimate right. 

Again, the hostile attitude of the junior members^ 
that I have adverted to towards a Karanavan and his 
colleagues in his unrighteous proceedings, naturally makes* 
Mm less interested in the welfare of the l\irawa<l estates ; 
and tends to careless cultivation and the resulting im- 
poverishment of the landed estates. It natmally inclines 
the balance of his affection in favour of his wife and chil- 
dren; to whose cause he becomes all the more jealously at- 
tached. Tliua the joint family system is working its way 
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towards the j)ractical substitution of a patei*nal instead of a 
maternal line of descent. This is nearly the stage- 
in which we are now situated. This practical sul)sti” 
tution requires some sanction in the popular esti- 
nation. This sanction cannot, in our case, be religious ; for 
Ihe religious doctrines enjoined by Sankara Acharyar, 
our great lawgiver, strictly uphold the existing system. 
Besides, those doctrines, claiming, as they do, a divine origin,.- 
are unalterable. Such a sanction must proceed from a 
determinate source whose mandates the people will have to 
obey despite their religious idiosyncrasies. The time of 
sacerdotal dictation is long past. Political power has taken 
the place of the old religious authority. Hence the com- 
mand of a political superior alone will be adequately obeyed 
and acted up to by the people. Hence the necessity for an - 
Act to sanction the adoption of a custom which has already 
begun to be favoured. 

The system as it stands at present, by not giving the mem- 
bers separately free and ample scope to contend against the 
growing keenness of competition, obstructs the progress of 
industries. Stimulation of industries is obviously imijossihle 
under a system in which the members have no individual inter- 
ests save those created by force of circumstances, and in 
which they cannot claim their separate shares of their 
property, which they might safely invest and xitiliKe 
in such industries. This system, besides, is wholly unsuited 
to the present age, which is an age of individual ownership 
of property. Tribal and family ownership have all bcen^ 
given up by all surrounding nations 5 the retention of this 
system would be tantamount to the deliberate arrest of oixr" 
national development. 

I cannot better close this chapter than by quoting here- 
the eloquent words in which the Malabar MaiTiage Bilb 
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^Commissioners, who are the latest authorities on the existing* 
usages and customs of the country, have expressed their 
opinion of this obnoxious system: "SVith the advance of 

education, Maruniakkathayaiu is becoming hoplessly un- 
workable. It offends ag'ainst every principle of political 
economy and of healthy family life. It is based upon the 
doctrine that there is no merit in female virtue and no sin 
in unchastity ; and of this docti*ine the vvvy founders oi this 
system are heartily ashamed. By fr<;cing a man tin*, 

-obligation of maintaining his wife and otlspri ng, it sanctions 
■the reckless propagation of the species, destroying all 
motives of prudence and forethought and forces up the 
population to the point whence it must be put down by the 
jactual want of the means of subsistence.” 



CHAPTER IV. 


LOCAI^ TRADITIONS AND SrPERSTITTONS 

The history of the world shows that the earliest stages 
of society are charactei'ised by blind faith in the super^ 
natural and the fabuSous. Our society has not yet reached 
a very advanced stage of development, and it is therefore no 
matter for surprise that superstitions and traditions of a 
mythical nature exert a powerful influence upon the lives of 
the people of Malabar. Tt is the purpose of this chapter to 
give an account of some of these traditions and super- 
stitions. 

I begin with the tradition concerning the origin of 
Malabar itself which centres round the person of Parasii 
Rama. But it has already been described in the beginning 
of the chapter on “ Thoughts on Malabar.” Hence Ido not 
propose to deal with it here a second time. 

Mythical accounts of demons and monsters are very com- 
mon in JVfalabar. There arc in paiTs of the country old 
dilai)idated buildings, wells, and tanks, of which no one knows 
the makers or builders. They are ascribed by the common 
people to labourers of the demon class who existed in the 
country in Y(uy early times, and who went by the name of 
Bliuthathamnar. The accounts given of these beings are 
very curious. Herculean labours are attributed to them. 
They are believed to be a kind of ^ midnight wandei-ers ’ 
under a demon-chief who regulates and directs their 
night-work. They must not go out in the day-time ; but 
must shut themselves up from human gaze. Any work 
entrusted to them has to be completed before the break of 
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day ; and, should any piece of work be only half-finished in 
the morning, it is religiously left in its unfinished condition. 
Also if, in the course of their work, these demons are seen 
by any human being, they have to leave off at once in what- 
ever stage of i)rogrcss the work may happen to be at the time. 
They are also said to have undertaken many pieces of work 
in one and the same night ; and sometimes in these cases 
also, their work, especially the last item to whicdr they have 
put their hands, has had to remain unfinished owing to the 
appi-oach of day. Such is fhe popular explanation of the many 
uncompleted pieces of architecture that are still to be seen 
in parts of the country. The demons are supposed to work 
from a natural and irresistible iinjmlse ; and they give their 
services (jrafis at the bidding of their chief. 'J’hey all mess 
together at the chiers residence, and arc in no wise trouble- 
some elements in the pojmlation of the countiy. 01* their 
origin, next to nothing is known ^ but they are believed to have 
come into the world as full-grown demons. Kven now they 
are not an extinct race ; but the conditions of their existence 
are pitiable indeed. On one occasion, after completing the 
construction of a btiilding, they went to their chic^f, as was 
their wont, to ask for fresh work. Having completed the task 
assigned to them, they again went to their chief and asked 
for more work. They did this time after time, and annoyed 
their chief, who was engaged in a game of chess. In ox^der 
to get rid of them, the chief directed them to go and count 
*the number of waves in the ocean. On this mission, they 
immediately proceeded not knowing that they could never 
accomplish their task. Thus the chief was enabled to apply 
liimself to the game without interruption. But the demons, 
to their utter bewilderment, soon found out that their ne%v 
work was never ending. Obedient, however, to the mandate 
of their leader, they would not relinqtiish the work. They 
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Avent on counting and are to this day believed to be engaged 
in the hopeless task of counting the ocean waves. 

In some parts of the countiy, there are huge upright 
blocks of granite around which have clustered certain 
pathetic traditions. These are especiallj^ met with in hilly 
parts abounding in rocks. Sucli tracts of country are gener- 
.ally believed to be the abode of evil spirits ; and the upright 
blocks of stone are supposed to be the bodies of evil spirits, 
“wbich became petrified because the spirits slighted or 
.attacked certain mmit\xivadis or exorcists, who happened to 
pass through these hilly tracts. 

The ai>pearance of what is usually known as jack o’lan- 
“tern on certain nights is looked upon with peculiar dread by the 
people of IMalabar. These phantom lights are believed to be 
^caused by light and fire sparks emitted from the mouths of 
peculiar devils who roam about the countr3^ These devils 
make fishing their profession and livelihood. Like all of their 
'kind, they go out only in the night-time and particularly on 
rainy or foggy nights. They usually visit uafreo[uented loca- 
lities, and the margins of tanks and other water-reservoii'S. 
When they catch fish, they fry them by putting them in 
'their mouths which are but furnaces. They are said to 
disappear at the sight of human beings of whom they are 
in perpetual dread. It is curious to notice that they make 
i;heir appearance only in marshy places and on foggy nights. 

For the traditions connected with the goddess Kaliy 
•cholera and small-pox demons, Vide Chapter on Some 
phases of religious life”. 

For the traditions connected with Mahabali, Vide Chap- 
■ter on the ‘ Onain Festival ’ ; and Vide chapter on the ^ Thiru- 
vathira festival ’ for the traditions connected with the origin 
Thiruvathira. 
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It is popularly believed that it is very unlucky to see the* 
moon on a particular day in the year, called Cliathurthi. Tra- 
dition says that tliis belief takes its origin from a curse pro- 
nounced on tlie moon by Cranapathi, one of our mythical 
gods. This deity is usually rejiresented in images as half man, 
half elephant, and is stigmatised as a monstrous glutton whom 
no amount of food will satisfy. His abnormal gastric pro- 
tab erancc presents a very strange and hideous appearance. On 
one occasion, after a ver-y sumptuous banquet, be was retarn- 
ing home in th« clear moonlight. The eftect of the grand feast 
was such that his stomach bulged out so iimcdi that he was 
unable to notice obstructions in the path. He was walking- 
rather listlessly on account of the stupefying eifect of hii> 
heavy meal, lie came to a part of tliejiath where there hap- 
pened to be on either side brakes covered over with leaves 
and stalks which intertwined across the path. '^J^heso the 
god did not perceive, and at one point he slipped down and 
sustained some physical injury. He looked round to see if 
any one had noticcAl his fall. But none there was in sight 
except the moon above who, as soon as she saw the fall of 
the god, I'oared out latighing. This so irritated the god that 
he pronounced a curse on the moon to the efttuit that those 
who chanced to look at her on that particular night sliould 
fare very badly in society. Fgly scandals of diversi^ sorts* 
would be spread against them, and they wotild }>e accused 
of theft, adultery and other heinous crimes. Pcjojde to this 
day take every possible care to avoid seeing the moon or 
even her image in any reflecting medium on this particuhu* 
iiight- 

Por the traditions connected with sorcery and witchcraft,. 
Vide chapter on the ^ Religious J .fifed 

* It is popularly supposed that by means of sorcery, mi- 
racles can be worked if only men sufficiently skilled in the art 
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ean be found. But the belief is gradually losing grotmd and 
now finds an asylum only in tlie rustic imagination. 

Eclipses also have a curious origin assigned to themini 
Malabar. Tradition says that when an eclipse takes place ^ 
Eahu, the huge serpent, is devouring the sun or the moon asf 
the case may be. An eclipse being thus the decease of one 
of those heavenly bodies, people must, of necessity, observe 
pollution for the period during which the eclipse lasts.. 
When the monster spits out the body, the eclipse is over, 
Eood and drink taken during an eclipse possess poisonous 
properties, and people therefore religiously abstain from 
eating and drinking until the eclipse is over. They bathe 
at the end of the eclipse so as to get rid of the pollution. 
Any one shutting himself up from exposure to outside air 
may be exempted from this obligation to take a bath. The 
too frequent occuiTence of eclipses forebodes the approach 
of calamities to the world. 

An interesting origin is assigned to those sparks of fire 
which, on certain nights, are observed flying high up in 
the air. People believe in the existence, inside the earth, of 
a kind of px'ecious stones called Manihka Kallu, These 
stones ai'e supposed to have been made out of the gold 
which has existed in many parts of the earth from time 
out of mind. Certain serpents of divine nature have been 
blowing for ages on these treasures of gold, some of which 
under the process of blowing dwindle into a small tiny 
stone of I’esplendent beauty and brightness, which ha& 
obtained the appellation of Manikha Kallu. The serpents 
work continuously without food or drink. The moment 
their work is finished, they are transformed into winged 
serpents and fly up into the air with the stones lodged in 
their mouths. It is not known where these stones are 
oarried to 5 but it is supposed that they are being taken 
4 
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some yagiie and unknown land in the ethereal regions. 
There are traditions floating about in the land, which speak 
of men stiflcken with poverty, suddenly turning nnlHon* 
aires by coming into possession of one of these, stones, 
which had fallen down owing to want of projicr care on the 
part of the serpents. 

In the case of some temples in the country, Government 
has made large remissions of taxes. A somewhat humour- 
ous reason for these concessions has been given. It is said 
that the gods of the temples appeared unto the Collector of 
the district in warlike garb with bow strung, and arrows 
adjusted ready to shoot, and threatened to destroy him and 
the race he represented. These terrible phenomena 
necessitated granting of remissions in taxation. 

It is popularly believed that those who listen to the 
reading of the Mamayanti lying on their beds are to be bom 
blades of grass in the next birth. The crow and the 
barn-door fowl form the subject of a facetious myth. It 
is said that when those two animals were created, they 
were sepai'ately <picstioned as to whether they desired 
personal boaxity or long leases of life. The ci’ow instantly 
indicated his desire for the latter, and hence he is believed 
to be the longest lived of the bird species. The fowl said 
that in his opinion it would be immensely better to be 
possessed of personal beauty than long life with an ugly 
and rexnilsive x)ersonal axxjxearance. Hence the fowl is the 
shortest lived of birds. 

The crow is believed to possess only one eye, thoughto 
all appearance, it has two sei)arate eye-balls. Tliis one ball 
is said to move first into one socket and then into the other 
as occasion demands. This myth has a very strange origin 
which dates as far back as the times of the Ramayana war- 
Rama, the hero of the ej^ic, was banished into the jungles of 
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lOandaka for fourteen years. His faithful wife Seetha 
/accompanied him everywhere. Their staple food during- 

• their solitary peregrinations consisted of the flesh of wild 
animals which they took care to collect in large c][uaiitities 
.for future consumption. The flesh was invariably dried in 
the sun so as to insure its preservation. On a certain 
occasion when flesh was thus exj)osed to the sun, crows 
came and pecked at the ruddy toes of Seetha mis™ 
•taking them for the blood-red pieces of flesh. Seetha,. 
out of agony, intimated the incident to Rama who had kept 
lier on the watch for the purpose of scaring these trouble- 
^some creatures away. Rama took his bow and shot at them. 
An aiTOw entered the eye of one of the crows and put 

• out and all his descendants have been blind of an eye. But 
Rama, by a judicious exercise of his divine powers, compen- 
sated the crow for this loss by enabling it to alter the 
’position of the other eye ball as it desired. Hence all crows 
now share this characteristic peculiarity. 

The three lines on the back of the squirrel are accounted 
for in a somewhat similar way. The story of their origin is as 

• old as the legend of the blindness of the crow. Preliminax^y to 
the commencement of the Ramayana war, Rama was building 
tliedam across the sea to Lanka, whither his wife had been 
carried by the wicked giant Ravana. In the work of building 
the dam, animals of every class and species took part, and so 
the squirrel happened to be contributing its quota of woi'k to 
the enterprise. Rama, on one occasion, was supervising the 
work, when, of all the animals engaged, he noticed the 
squirreh It was wmrking rather very hard ^Svith hunger 
.gnawing at its vitals.’' The fatigued animal arrested his 

attention ; and feeling pity foi’ it, he placed on its back the 
three middle fingers of Ms right hand ^ and, after the custom- 
-ary fashion, expressed his sympathy for it by gently drawing 
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those fingers along its back. The impression left beaame the- 
black and white lines which the entire species was there- 
after to possess. 

The hooting of the screech owl is said to forebode a- 
death or a birth in the family nearest to the place where 
the noise is made. The exact nature of the event is thus 
recognized. If the cry comes from the southern quarter of 
the house, it shows that a birth is shortly to take place in- 
the house ; if, on the contrary, it comes from a nortlu-rly 
direction, then it is a death that is to be anticipated. I'lie- 
cries of the other two varieties of owls rh., the snowy owl 
and the horned owl also forebode death. The crow, too, 
possesses prophetic power. Its cry is indicative ot the 
arrival of guests from that quarter to which its tail is turned. 

The ci-y of the bird called Aj-qj)r/ru (brown i)igeou.s)' 
has a strange and pathetic history given to it. These birds 
are always found in pairs, the male and the female together. 
Once upon a time, the story goes, a pair of them were en- 
gaged in a game, when they qirarrelled concerning some 
minor technical points connected with th<>. ganm. I'he 
quarrel turned out so serious that the male deserted its mate ; , 
and ever after, they remained separated. Tlie female, by 
and by found out the mistake which formed the basis of the 
quarrel : and when it cries, it is said to be calling for its 
mate, its cry signifying that the mistake had been found 
out and that it can be rectified. 

The monitor and the crocodile are held to belong to 
the same group of animals proceeding from the eggs of tbc 
crocodile. The eggs, when it is time for them to bo hatch- 
ed, burst open, and out of these spring forth a number of little 
animals. Of the animals that come out, some find their way 
into water, while others remain on the shore. The former 
become crocodiles and the latter, monitors. Curious zoology 
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“indeed ! The lizard is a great prophet of future events. 
There are experts who can tell the significance of its noise 
when made in particular ways and at particular periods of 
■time or from particular directions. A fire-fly getting inside 
.a house at night is a sign that robbers will break into it 
•that night. 

The traditions connected with the origin of thundei*y 
rain and lightning are no less amusing. In the regions 
^bove the earth, there are supposed to exist huge monsters 
>called Kalameghathamnar to whom is assigned the responsi- 
bility of supplying the earth with water. These monsters 
-are under the direction and control of Indra ; and are pos- 
sessed of enormous physical strength. They have two huge 
horns projecting upwards from the sides of the crown 
of the head, large flashing eyes and other remarkable 
'bodily features. All the summer they are engaged in 
•drawing up water from the earth through their mouths, 
%vhich they spit out to produce rain in the rainy season, 
still ruder imagination ascribes rain to the periodical 
discharge of urine by these monsters. Hence, in some 
■quarters there exists a peculiar aversion to the use of rain, 
•water for ordinary human consumption. The monsters 
-always work together, and in the process of working, their 
huge horns sometimes come into violent collision with 

• each other, producing a loud noise. This noise it is that is 
;ispoken of as thunder. The origin of lightning has how- 
-‘Cver a more rational and scientific explanation given to it. 
'The people have long had some idea of the production of 
'fire by means of friction, and they say that lightning is 

• caused by the friction of the horns of the monsters when 
•engaged in their professional work. But some people 
:attribute lightning to the flashes produced by the quick, 
brandishing of Indra’s sword in anger towards his rain* 
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producing servants. However tliis may be, liglitning-fire* 
is an object of religious regard. It is believed to be “ the 
divine fire,” and is looked upon with mingled reverence* 
and awe. People obtain this fire from trees that have been 
burnt by lightning ; and they preserve it as being as- 
sacred as the fire of Vesta of the classical inj'thology. 

There is a curious popular idea alxjiit the animals known 
as Arana (Salamander) and Karidt (J)lind worm). Tradition 
goes that when tliese animals were created, Arana was asked 
what it would do next after. The reply given was that it 
would bite an}" one it fhoaijht of biting or wished to bite. 
Hence the whole species was deprived of the ]>ower oiflunli- 
in;j. Therefore the current idea is that the animal cannot think 
or concentrate its attention on any pardcular object ; and that 
the moment it approaches any man for the purpose of biting 
liim, its thought is diverted from the man, its mind getting 
filled with other ideas 5 and it is thus obliged to leave him 
unmolested. Though these animals are perfectly harmless 
ones devoid of any poison inside, yet they are popularly 
believed to he so deadly poisonous that death is instaidaric- 
ous in the case of a man bitten l)y them. (Ct. Anma /iva?/- 
4iJml ctj^pol inarmaan^Ai an Arana bites, death is instantane- 
ous.) Likewise the crawling animal KariilL 41118 is. 
believed to be a species of snakes of an eminently veno-- 
moxis chax’aeter. XTpon its being created, it was also asked 
quite a similar question, what it would do. llie prompt 
reply was that it would bite any one it w/r. It was forth- 
with deprived of its eyesight and is still believed to be a 
blind creature incapable of seehuj anything. 

Another connected legend is that when the Cobra and 
the Arana wex'e created, poison was supplied to them to be 
sucked from a leaf. ’The Arana took and sxxcked it wholes 
»ale leaving only the leaf smeax*ed over with poiion for the^ 
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cobra to lap poison from ; thereby implying that the cobra 
IS far less yenomotis than the Arana 5 thus people greatly 
exaggerate the venomous character of the Arana, 

The cobra is believed to be possessed of an infinite 
number of tiny legs with which it crawls along. It is said 
to subsist for days and days together upon the air it breathes^ 

The wood-pecker is spoken of as the bird carpenter* 
The night-moths are ants living inside the earth’s entrails, 
which develop wings all of a sudden when rains begin to 
fall during the opening periods of the monsoons. The owls* 
have no eyesight during day-time 5 but recover the same 
when darkness dawns. So also are the bats. There is a 
tradition which says that if anybody chances to mention 
the name of a lizard, it cannot and will not find its prey 
for the day. 

The earth is believed to be a flat body which is support- 
ed on the back of a huge monstrous fish, or, according to other 
beliefs, on the back of a tortoise. Earthcpiakes are caused 
when the animal which forms the earth’s support changes its 
position occasionally and thus causes the weight it supports 
to shake. The moon is a celestial body carrying on its bosom 
a hare or a rabbit which gets frightened by the I'apid and 
threatening pursuit of the clouds. The stars are the sj>irits 
or souls of dead men which have became fixed high up in 
the heavens. When water is being boiled and evaporated^ 
it is believed to be drunk by the caldron or pot in which 
it is placed over the fire. The rainbow is the bow of Indra 
which he displays when the Icalamegliathanmar spoken of 
before cease drawing water from the earth. 

The popular knowledge of geography is very meagre'- 
Some people compress the whole ci'eated world into the one 
land of Malabar created, by ParasuEama- while others have 
a, more extended knowledge of the subject because they have 
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conceptions about Lnnka of the Ramayana fame. In the for* 
mer case, Malabar is not merely what we now understand by 
the term but something more. The chameleon changes its 
color so very frequently because at the sight of human beings 
it attracts or draws to its own body the blood circulating 
in the body of the man that it keeps looking at. Hence it 
gets red in parts of its body. 

The origins of certain classes of people are also of consi- 
derable importance in our national tales. The chief of those 
is the class generally known as the They are a 

class of regicide Brahmins who have, in consecj[uence of the 
commission of sin, fallen away from the great trunk of 
Numbudri Brahmins. The tradition goes that the Numbti- 
dris became dissatisfied with the rule of their king Ohera- 
man Perumal on account of his many acts of maladministra- 
tion. They therefore resolved themselves into a social 
cabal and determined to murder him. This criminal and 
inhuman office was, by common consent, assigned to one 
particular iSTambudri. He promptly undertook the work, and, 
proceeding sword in hand against the king, ruthlessly put 
an end to his life. After the deed %vas accomplished, 
he came xipon a company of Bi-alimins other than those 
implicated in the crime. By these he was oftered a seat.. 
But a keen sense of his heinous sin impelled him to decline 
the offer. He said he would be satisfied ’with a seat on the 
padi, {a long piece of timber^ cut mid idiaped and 2>ollsdied and 
permanently fixed to fh’e laalls of the the of 

most Malayan hotises to $erve tJke pmpom of a bencJK} 
This he expressed by the phrase nam padi t.e., 
we shall be seated on this bench or padL This phrase 
nam padi was afferw^ards corrupted into Nampadi or 
NamhidL The Brahmins found out why the Nambudri 
murderer declined ’ the seat offered him and declaring 
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’ 23 im a murderer and" a regicide, they ostracised him from 
^society and left him to take what course he would. He, 
having been thus socially outlawed, could not be admitted 
Unto any other caste. He was a married man himself and 
liis wife naturally followed him. llie sin of the first Nani- 
^ildi was, like the inherited curse of Tantalus, visited upon 
all the succeeding generations of Namhidis who, to this day, 
form a peculiar class of Brahmins known by this distinctive 
^appellation. There are likewise traditions connected with 
the origin of other classes of ]3eople, but none of them are 
ISO interesting as the tradition regarding the origin of the 
Nambidis. 

There is a national understanding between the people of 
ISlorth and South Malabar which to this day remains a stand- 
ing blot upon the civilization of the country. The women 
■of the country north of the Korapuzhe river, which is the 
.geographical boundary between North and South Malabai*, 
have social restrictions placed upon their free movements. 
'They are not allowed, without prejudice to their social 
^dignity, to cross that liver and live in the southern parts. 
‘Those who do so are to this day looked upon as social 
■outlaws. This restiiction once existed among the south- 
erners also, but is not now binding upon them. It is some 
•consolation to know that the prohibition is confined to the 
female sex. Even women from the north now are discard- 
dng all scruples with regard to crossing over to the south, 
hut not without opposition from the orthodox sects. It is 
i:said to have had its origin in the intestine feuds between 
.the rulers of the north and the south in ancient times. 

The Nambudri Brahmins of Malabar have all along 
heen an inventive class ; and their inventive genius has 
ded them to the discovery of an important ethnological fact. 
This is nothing less than the origin of the English race. 
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As is well-kBowjD, the war of the Ilamaj’ana was fought 
hy armies of monkeys. At the conclusion of tlie war,, 
the remnants of the victorious army were gathered to- 
gether in a large ship, to which a tremendously powertiil 
push was given. The ship was, of course, destined for 
India 5 but owing to adverse circumstances on the way, it 
did not reach Indi<a. It arrived ac an unknown country faw 
away, which was subsequently known b}" the name oi' 
a corrupt form of belal efJit which means S'cachcd by 
force.’ This Blafhi is now identified with England. The 
monkey ship reached this land 5 and the crew disembarked 
and peopled it. Their descendanis are the English people 
and thus long before Darwin or Wallace ever dreamt of 
Evolution, the Nambixdris of ]Ma]abar had a similar theory 
of the oz'igin of at least a part of the human race. 

The various superstitious beliefs which are cherished’ 
by the people are too many even to emuncrate. Iliey are 
common to all who profess the Hindu faith and are not 
peculiar to the Nairs. But as they are closely related to the 
religious thought of the people, it will not be totally ii'rrele- 
raut in a treatise of this kind, which pi'ofesses to deal with 
the Nair social life from various standpoints to mention a. 
few of the many superstitions that corrupt the jxzpular 
thought and reasoning. By the Nairs, as by all otheiTIindus,, 
astrology is blindly believed in, and its predictions are closely 
followed and I'eligiously acted upon. Eor every household 
ceremony, auspicious days and auspicious moments have to 
be selected hy means of astrology. This is done by men 
who are trained in- the science. If any person, during the* 
time that an eclipse lasts, happens to run a thorn into any 
part of his body that amounts to cobra-poisoning. The 
falling of an eclipse on a particular day is calamitous to- 
juiy one whose birtliday happens to* coincide with the day 
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of the eclipse 5 and to ward off the evils arising from th6 - 
happening of an eclipse on one’s birthday, offering of 
2^ooJa and other things are made to the gods in the temples. - 
Horoscopy is also blindly clung to. The Nairs are invariably 
believers in the dangerous doctrine of predestination ^ and 
their horoscopes pretend to reveal their future to them with - 
infallible accuracy. Every decent Tarawad preserves the 
horoscope of every member. The first thing done im- 
mediately on the birth of a child is to ascertain the exact 
moment of its birth for which pimpose clepsydras are 
invariably made use of. The child’s horoscope is* 
then cast by professional astrologers, who predict 
from it the future of the child’s life. A man’s daily 
good-luck or ill-luck depends upon the nature of the first 
thing that he sees on opening his eyes after the previous 
night’s sleep. If a man takes leave of a patient confined 
to bed, the man is likely to get the disease himself- 
Taking an oil bath and shaving on prohibited days bring 
disease, poverty and life-misfortunes upon the man so doing. 
Taking rice at nights on certain days, such as full moon* 
days, carries similar consecj[uences. The exact comparison^ 
of one thing with another tends to destroy or to prejudicially 
affect the thing with which the second object is compared.. 
This is called KarinJcamildal (casting evil eye). During the* 
pregnancy of any female member of a Tarawad, neither gold 
ornaments nor any vessels made of brass or bell-metal are- 
to be given away or lent to a stranger for a whole day and 
night unless the man who takes them away gives in return.* 
for the things taken some metal of a similar kind. When a 
house is newly built, the presumption is that one member 
of the family that built it must die. Itching of the palms* 
of the hands and the soles of the feet forebodes the coming- 
in of some money. Polluted things are puxified by water - 
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.prepared by Bi‘abmins / and in the worst cases of pollution, 
what is called a Panchagavyam is resorted to. This is a 
mixture of five products of the sacred cow. 

I do not pretend in the present chapter to have dealt with 
the subject in anything like an exhaustive manner. There 
are hundreds of traditions and superstitions yet I'cmaining^ 
to be described. I have simply selected a few in order to 
illustrate certain features of the present stage of social life 
in Malabar. We are now in a state of transition. "We are 
passing from a life of unreasoning superstition to one of reason 
and enlightenment. With the diffusion of western thought in 
the country, our social emancipation is being quickly accom- 
plished. The ties of custom by which we have hitherto been 
bound down to the hoary traditions of our forefatlnsrs 
are gradually getting loosened. The superstitions and tradi- 
tions of which I have written survive chiefly in the interior 
of the district. To the cultured mind nursed in the lap of 
modern science, nymphs and fairies and demons ax-e but 
monstrous unrealities. All 

The intelligible forms of ancient ][)oets 
The fair humanities of old x*eligion, 

The power, the beauty, and the majesty. 

That had their haunts in dale or piny mountain 
Or forest by slow stream or pebbly spring 
Or chasms and watexy depths : all these have vanished* 
They live no longer in the faith of reason.” 
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THE MAEABAR DRAMA 

Like all other Malabar institutions, our drama is of the- 
most primitiye tyj)®- It assumes various forms of which 
Krishnattam and Earaanattam are the principal ones. The^ 
latter is usually called Kadhakali and constitutes our 
drama proper. I will now take these in order and explaia 
their divers aspects. 

But in tracing the genesis of our drama, it is important to - 
notice that it has originated from causes that have helped to 
produce the same amongst other nations and in other litera- 
tiires. Just as the Afysferies'" or Miracle Plays which 
expound in living embodiments of human characters, the* 
sacred incidents of the Bible, and after them whatai’e known 
as the Moralities have been the germ out of which the 
subsequent di'amatic literature of Europe has developed, 
our drama has arisen from our desire to exhibit in 
living shapes the holy stories of our Puranas of which the* 
central figures are Rama and Krishna, both incarnations of 
Vishnu. This will be noticed from the following accounts 
of it, collected from the living traditions current amongst us.~. 

K-risliJinattani, — Its origin is lost in antiquity. There are 
traditions current which ascribe that origin to one of the old 
Zamorins of Calicut. One pious devotee of Sri Krishna, by 
name Villuvamangalth Swamiar, took his residence close by 
Krishna in his famous temple at Guruvayur in the suburbs . 
of Chowghaut, offering prayers and leading a most religious 
and saintly life. The Zamorins of those days were reigning: 
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princes 5 and tlie temple at Gunivaytir was therefore within 
their territorial jurisdiction. One of these sovereigns in tliuse 
bj-gone days started on a pilgrimage to this temple. After 
some days of stay in the place, the king being himself a 
pious man besought the Swaniiar to hnd him an oppoi’txiiiity^ 
of personally witnessing the divine figure. Tlio recpn^st was 
granted and the king was asked to he present one night at a 
particular spot in the teinjilCj where Krishna was accustomed 
to be engaged in his boyish pastimes. The king appciarcd 
there at the appointed hour and saw the god in all the 
fresh splendour of his puerile divinity. Ami being 
fondly enamoured of tbe boy^-god, be could not restrain 
himself and there he ran up to him and caught liim 
by the head. Krishna thereupon hurriedly disappeare<l, 
and in the confusion of the moment the king was able to 
pluck a single peacock-feather from his head-dress, lliis 
the king preserved and from that time was seized with the 
idea of using it on Krishna’s head-dress and dramatisiug the 
Puranie incidents connected with him. The king was Iximself 
a man of x)rofouad scholarshii> in Sanskrit and of splendid 
poetical talents. He thex-eafter betook himself to the task 
of composing in Sanskiit a drama in commemox'ation of the 
deeds and life of Kiishna. The .scheme was matured in a 
few yeai*s and the di'ama was completed, the life-history of 
Kiishna being the main thread, on which the naiTativc was 
constxmcted. 

Such is the origin of Krishnattam, which occxtpxes a 
conspicuous place in the dramatic Htex'ature of our countxy. 
This drama, unlike the other one, is of a peculiar kind. 
The charactex's who appear on the stage indulge in no 
significant gesture language. The movements of the hands 
made by the actors ai‘o not sxiggestive of any special 
meaning. The full draxxxa is sufficient for eight days’ 
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"acting, .beginning*, with the biilh of Krishna and ending 
with his lamented deaths .Qn the ninth daj, the birth- 
scene is again enacted, the reason being, the instinctiye 
|.popular aversion for leaving the god in his last moments* 
^nly places of sanctity and purity are fit for the perform- 
ance. The descriptions of the various elements that con- 
stitute the other kind of drama will mostly fit in with 
Krlslinrittaui also, except that in the latter, the duration 
■for the acting is theoretically a little over three hours 
'Commencing about 10 and closing at about 1 or 1-30, in the 

• evening. It is not to be performed anywhere and every- 
where, but only in certain particularized places sanctioned 
by the Zamorin The charge for a day’s performance 
-exclusive of the feeding of the actors, &c., is 64 fanams 
'6(][uivalent to Rs. 18-4-7, 

The other kind of drama is what is called Kadhahaliy 
formerly known as Ilamanattam. This celebi'ates the deeds 
.and history of Rama, another of Vishnu’s incarnations* 
It a^Dparently possesses a secular origin ; but one grounded 
mpon the desire to celebrate the story of Lord Rama. 

This origin is related thus : — On one occasion, the Raja 
of Kottayam up in the north sent an embassy to 
fthe Zamorin of Calicut requesting him to send over 
Ills Krislmattam drama to his palace at Kottayam. 
The request was indignantly refused, and the Kot- 
’tayam R^ja, being himself a Sanskrit scholar and poet, 

• composed the first four pieces in succession such as Kalyana- 
souyandhikam^ Baka Vadham^ Kalakeya Vadham^ and 
Kidnieera Vadham which form practically the micleus about 
which has gathered the subsequent dramatic literature of 
'Our country. Later on, other writers followed suit and in 
>*1116 space of a few years, the number of dramas swelled to 

fifty-six. Even now the process of, dramatic development 
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in our land is not complete, Eacli subsequent writer* 
gifted with poetical talents contributes liis mite; and, 
at the present day, the total number cannot be far below 
seventy* 

Before descxnbing in detail the other aspects of this* 
variety of drama, I will give a brief account of a day’s* 
performance. 

The actors all genei'ally go about from house to house- 
and arrange for the performance- A particular house is 
first selected and at about 5“30 or so in the evening, what 
is called the l^nyyn begins, with the systematic but 

mingled beat of drums KUtflutUnn and Chmyala (two other 
instruments described later on). This is to herald aloud the 
intended performance of the drama on that particular night. 
About 6 P.M., the actors begin to paint their faces. About 
8 or 8-30 the lamp is lighted. Only one lamp is xxsed on 
the occasion. Then what is known as Thodaytnn com- 
mences. This consists of songs and the initiation of little 
boys into the mysteries of stage-performance, with dinxm- 
beating, &c. all carried on behind the curtain. Next, the 
Vandanrt slogam, viz,^ some song in pi’aise of some god is 
sung. After this follows the or the appeai’ance of 

the first chai'acter- The most important one appeal's first' 
usually attended with great stir and confusion occasioned 
by the loud and hold beatings of di'ums and extra torch’ 
lights held in hand on both sides of the actor, by two 
others. But this character appeal’s not at the beginning 
always but only at his appointed place in the play. The* 
intei’val between the Puraimd and the regular appeai'ancc of 
characters is filled up with Melappadum^ songs, diaira-^ 
beating, &c*, but without any curtain being hung. Im- 
mediately after this, begins the regular appearance of the* 
characters of the play* 
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Sucli characters may be divided into Pacha^ KatUiy 
Thadi (red, black and white) Kari^ MiniikkK^ Veshom^ 
Vjaesa EzJmtlm and the’ female characters. There are like- 
wise some others such as those with white spots on the 
actor’s face already painted red, and the painting of a clown 
which is, at best, a cnrions mixture of every incongruous* 
and absurd element of painting. 

I will now proceed to give a descriptive account of 
these various types of chai^acters of our drama. 

1. Pacha, (Green painting). The face is painted 

over with manola (a green mixture in certain definite pro- 
portions of sulphur and another substance in cocoanut oil).. 
The edges of the eyelids and also the eyebrows are likewise 
painted with black soot mixed with oil or ghee. Then a 
small coating of choUl is made with a mixture of chmnam 
and rice-flour along the chin and the cheek-bones. The 
chief characters who appear in Pacha are the five members* 
of the Pandava> sect, IndrUj Nalan, the famous king, Pash- 
hara his antagonist, Krishna^ also the King of the Viraia 
country, and Lakslunana and a few others. 

2. Kathi, — Pirst, the face is painted green with manola 
and in the middle a red painting of a peculiar twist and 
turn called a Kathi is made. Outside this and along the 
bordei'S comes a painting of black. Then again, outside this* 
manola is painted along symmetrically with the black painting.. 
Next what is called a chotti which is a thick coating with 
an uneven, wave-like surface made of a combination p£ 
chunam and rice-flour, is drawn along. Both these kinds of 
charactei'S wear crowns made of stones, glass, beetle-shells,, 
silver-knobs, blanket shreds and gilded metal leaf all arranged 
in set and ordeidy forms and called Kesahharam hireetam^ 
The principal characters of this type ai’e Parana ^ the famous* 

5 
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Rakshasa king, Keechahan^ Namkastiran^ Krimeeran and a 
few others. 

3, Tharli (beard). This assumes three distinct varieties 
such as red, white and black, according as the beard put on 
is made of materials of one or the ocher of these colors. 

The red is named Clinkamw Tharli, The crown put 
on is called KnttlcJramamni and is made of tlie materials 
mentioned before. Bat in this case, the frame is made of 
wood, with red hangings of thread on the borders. The face 
is painted with a red coating. Then a black line with a 
•curl and turn is di’awn. Then small flower-shaped substances 
made of Kedesu or cork are stuck on. Then a round- 
ed knob made of the same material is stuck on the tip of 
the nose and another on the forehead which is permanently 
attached to a long piece of cloth tied round the head 
.along the forehead. In the case of some characters, the 
number of knobs on the forehead is three. A red beard of 
artificial construction is also worn. A red coat is worn on 
the person. The chief characters of this description are Bali 
Sagreemn^ and Angadan who are monkeys, Kalakeyan^ 
Jeramndlimij Narakrmiran, the major, and a few others with 
slight deviations from the established methods of facc-i)aint~ 
ing and adorning. Amongst Rakshasas all reigning kings 
may have Kafdii and all others, Thadl. 

The white one is called Vellnthadi, In this case also 
first comes the red painting on the face. Then on it one of 
black soot mixed with some oily substance. A long iohlle 
artifiicial beard is worn, as also a chotfi as befoi'C descidbed. 
A white coat with white hangings all over is worn on the 
person- A knob in the middle of the forehead and the tip 
of the nose is also put on. Hanuuian, Vwulenj ]S(mdikemrrm 
all belong to this type of characters. Then inferior 
monkeys are of various forms with different monkey-faces. 
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The Black one is styled the KancthatJiadi. A black 
j^ainting is given to the face and also a red one. Then a 
Chotti as described before is made along the chin and cheek 
bones ; also flower-shaped snbstances made of cork materials 
are stuck thereon. But there are some without this item 
A black artificial beard is worn together with a black head- 
dress. The coat worn is made of 5 Zac/r- tinted cloth but 
without the hangings as in the case of the red and white 
Thadis, In the case of all Thadis^ the eyes are painted 
black. Kattalan^ Kali and Neelan, are the chief of this variety. 

4. Kari : — The face is colored with a black paint, and 
on each of the two cheeks, a crescent-shaped drawing is 
inscribed. On the forehead is put a mark made of white 
manola and red paint. The edges of the eyelids and also 
the eyebrows are painted white and Chotti is also 

^drawn. A black dress, black coat and long breasts and two 
large prominent artificial dog-teeth are put on. This is 
common to all Thadis likewise. The dress down the wmist 
is a folded one with black cloth ; and small branches o£ 
trees or plants held in hand together complete the habiliment 
of this type of characters. 

5. Minikku Veshams have a head-dress tapering up- 
wards and ending in a bunch or knob. The face is smeared 
over with white manola paint. The eyes and eyebrows are 
painted black. A long magnificent white beard is worxi. A 
piece of printed cloth is also pirt on round the waist. There 
is no coat used, but there are brummagem jewelleiy used* 
Brahmins and all Rishis belong to this class. 

6- Veesa Ezhutlm, — The face is painted with wlifte 
manola, and the eyes and eyebrows and beard are also 
coated with a black paint. In this case, the beard is only 
drawn with the paint and no artificial beard is utilized. All 
carpenters and Madolgliadan are of this type. 
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7. Female characters differ in different dramas : but 
all of them appear in female dress. 

The dress from down the waist is the same for all 
TJieppu Vesliam,s\ trousers and ‘‘printed cloths. Long, 

silver nails ai'e worn on the lingers by all except female 
characters. 

A singular variety in our dramatic performances consists 
in what is styled a Xanam. In some l>lays, there are inci- 
dents dramatized which relate to some most inhuman and 
nnchivalrous acts such as chopping off the breasts and nose 
of females, committed by persons of position and inHucnce. 
In such cases, the plays merely make mention of such cruel 
deeds ; and ordinarily, tliej^are represented on the stage only 
in theory, and the whole thing is allowed to pass off smoothly. 
Eut on particular occasions, if p>eople are so minded, they 
arrange for this Naiutmin which the actor representing the 
poor, victimized woman is dressed up in a nose and 
bi'easts, such as could easily be chopped off ; so that the 
actual deed is in practice represented on the stage. This is 
done in the following manner, A large <piantity of rice- 
flour and turmeric powder are mixed and boihid and com- 
jdotely reddened with the addition of chunam. This is 
mixed up with the Hewers of the areca-branch. Then a long 
chain is made of tender cocoanut-leaves so as to resemble' 
the human intestines and is enveloped in a piece of cloth. 
Then a pair of human breasts are made of the bark or film 
of the areca-branch and are attached to the chest of the 
actor. On this, the said artificial chain is left hanging. 
An artificial nose is then made of the same sulistance ami 
is placed on the nose of the actor, and on this, pieces 
of rags are also suspended. The leaf-chain, and breasts and 
nose thus made are all dii>ped in the red li(j[uid mixture and 
are given an appearance of blood-smearing. These are worn. 
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■^on tlie person of tlie actor who is already smeared all over 
with the red mixture. Thus he is given an air such as 
would indicate the actual and physical commission of 
some terrific process of mutilation on his person. The 
actor appears on the stage from the front side with big 
torch-lights on both sides held in hand by two men, 
>and supported by two others who help him from imminent 
prostration on the ground. The whole scene is an ex- 
tremely interesting one ; though its terror-striking appear- 
ance would seem, for a time, to mar the mirth and 
solemnity of the occasion. The scene closes, and additional 
presents are given to this actor for all his troubles, at the 
.close of the performance. 

The Malabar drama is an itinerant institution carried on 
hy a number of persons. The lam'ps used on the occasions 
.are constructed purely after native fashion out of bell- 
metal materials. They are filled with oil and a 
oiumber of big torches made of old torn cotton 
eloths tightly rolled up on a small rod and dipped 
in oil are lighted and placed in it thus giving increased light. 
This is to be fuxmished by those who get the acting done. 
'The curtain is usually some large and thick piece of cloth or 
pieces stitched together into one large cloth, inscribed with 
the figures of some animals or gods or the like. On two ends 
■of this cloth, two small but heavy balls of cloth are left 
hanging. These are held on the stage by two men at the 
■commencement of the drama as well as on the appeax’ance 
of every character. Another sf^uare curtain with hangings 
.on the borders is suspended horizontally from over the 
heads of the actOiS on the appearance of every important 
character. Sometimes, concli-sliells are blown in order to 
increase the solemnity of the occasion. The seats used on 
ithe stage by the actors consist of mortars turned upside 
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down ; and forest scenes are represented by big branches of" 
trees stuck on tlie ground near tlie stage. The staye is* 
not, as in European dramaS; a raised platform or dais 5 but. 
the bare ground in front of the spectators cleared 
and wetted with water or dug up and beaten down sO' 
as to prevent dust flying about to the nuisance of the 
spectators. The latter seat themselves on the ground,, 
and on mats they themselves bring with them : and 
sometimes chairs and other seats are supplied by the house- 
ownei', but not generally. The main of the 

drama are drums of two kinds ; one beaten with the 
fingers of the hands and called a Miidchdnm and the 
other beaten with drum-sticks and called a Clwnda. The 
former are of two kinds ; the large one and the small 
one. Ohenyala is another of these instruments. It is a* 
small thick circular instrument with one surface slightly 
bulging out and made of bell-metal, to which a small, 
cord is attached through two holes drilled near the cixanim- 
ference. This is held on the thumb of the left hand by 
the cord tied together ; and the convex surface is struck 
in a certain rhythmic order with a small stick held in the 
Tight hand. There is also another instrument called an 
Elafhalani which consists of two small thick circular pieces* 
of bell-metal instruments each with a protrusion in the- 
middle to each of which is attached a small strong cord 
through a hole bored in that middle portion. Each of these 
is held by the cord in each of the hands and the two are 
forcibly stxmck against each other in a certain well-defined 
order. These instruments and the drxtms are so beaten as to* 
produce a ringing rhythmic sound flitting in with the 
music of the singei's. A senior singer called Po^inani and a« 
junior one called a Sankidi do all the singing business. 
There are invariably five boxes of deal-wood set apart 
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for particular items of the paraphernalia of the drama ; 
such as 

1. UduthuletUipettiy for keeping all the dress from 
the waist downwards. 

2. Kireetapetti, for keejDing the head-dress. 

3. Koppiipetti^ for dress, ornaments, &c. 

4. Vellipetti, for the silver ornaments. 

5. Chandpetti^ for miscellaneous articles such as the 
various paints, &c. 

The drums &c., are all tied up into one big bundle. 

The least number of persons required for a performance 
is 30, including 12 actors, 4 singers both junior and senior, 
4 drummers of the two kinds of drums, two chottikars or 
men whose function is to paint the chotti described before, 
and 6 box-carriers, 1 washerman and a Brahmin to serve as 
a cook. There are also some weapons and instruments 
in requisition •, such as a wooden instrument called a Ghak- 
kram, swords, clubs, bows and arrows, also a plough in some 
cases, a conch-shell, a curtain, an Alavattam or a kind of 
circular instrument with peacock feathers stuck on the 
circumference and some other common embellishments on a 
frame, with a wmoden handle. Different varieties of faces- 
are also to be in store to exhibit different kinds of faces. 

In some plays, what is called a Poll is instituted by 
those at whose expense the i>lay is acted. In the middle of 
a performance about midnight or so, the performance is' sus- 
pended for a while, and the poli begins ; which consists in 
sums of money subscribed by the invited section of the spec- 
tators. This money goes to those who get the play acted on 
the particular night. On such • occasions, some one of the 
actors dresses himself in a clown’s attire, makes his appear- 
ance on the stage and intensely amuses the audience with 
tis jokes and funs. He receives a present of a few annas, 
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tustially four, and goes liis own way* On rare occasions when 
some specialist actor dis^jlays liis special skill in the perform- 
ance, some of the spectators make extra presents to him in 
the shape of money or grand clothes, and for still more 
extraordinary display of dramatic skill, what we know of as a 
Veerasrhikala^ a golden bracelet of a chain-shaped pattern 
with a fastening in one place and having a few rupees’ 
weight. The usual charge for a day’s performance is Rs* 10, 
and meals for the day provided for all engaged in the drama. 
The cost of the materials of a drama is about Rs. 400. The 
plays are generally acted inside a temporary small sf][uare 
shed made with four poles stuck on the ground at equal dis- 
tances on which small bamboo beams are arranged. The 
roof is covered with thatching made of cocoanut-leaves. The 
four sides are left open. 

Our drama is altogether a dumb-show in which the 
actors never utter a word but do everything by signs and 
gestures- All the music is done by the singers. The actors 
eome on the stage silently and indulge in significant gestures 
corresponding to the subject-matter of the part sung, ''riiere 
^re altogether sixty-four of these gestures to exjiress Imman 
ideas 5 and any deficiency is made xip by combinations of 
these sixty-four gestures. In some i)arts of the i>lay, the 
gestures are to be accompanied .vith significant facial distor- 
tions which require great skill and cleverness. Changes of 
thought and feeling such as anger, sorrow, joy &c., in the 
minds of persons i*epresented by ]>ai*ticular actors should be 
•exhibited by the latter so very naturally and unaffectedly 
as to be considered actual changes taking place in the mind 
-of such persons whom the actors represent. Ilercfin consists 
most of the skill and expertness of tlie actors# The high 
caste people of Malabar have, from their cradle, been taught 
believe in the sacred genuineness of the Rurania 
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incidents 5 and those who act the part of those old worthies 
•of oxir Pnranas are held in great admiration and respect by 
these zealofs. It is agreeably pleasant to observe certain 
zealous adxnirers of these dmiib-shows gazing in rapturous 
admiration at the skill and cleverness of some specialist 
actor who has acfj^uired renown in the dramatic art. They 
would fain forego every wordly blessing for the enjoyment of 
its ossthetic pleasures. 

Our dumb-show, from our national standpoint, embraces 
almost all that would please the human senses. The fond 
musician with his special gifts of musical talents can cheer- 
fully enjoy the pleasures of our native airs with their 

“ Many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out 

The rough drummer can delightfully revel in the pauses 
and rhythm of drum-beating. The expert in gesture language 
sees in the gestures of the specialist actor that inherent ele- 
ment of pleasure and of amusement which i’eq[uires his 
special eye to detect and his special mind to enjoy. 
He can inwardly perceive and feel the close natural 
resemblance between the feigned exhibition of the 
diverse feelings on the stage by such actor and the 
actual birth of impulses in the breast of him whom he 
represents in the play. The untutored boor who, though 
unable to undei'stand and appreciate the significance of the 
acting and enjoy the plea'sures attending it, is nevertheless 
stirred up into energy on the appearance of some ferocious 
•characters whose loud cries and stentorian depth of voice 
are heard at great distances and distinct from the deafening 
beat of drums, music and other accompaniments of the 
drama. But all the same, our drama requires to be purged 
of those obscene elements which, by popular suffrage 
:and the sanction of ages, are still retained in the 
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form of kissing: and embracing by tlie characters on the 
public stage where hgure amongst the spectators the 
modest forms of the fair sex. And we fervently hope that 
this defect which is perceivable only when looked at 
through the glasses of modern refinement will soon be 
remedied and removed and the old and interesting institu:- 
tion preserved in a new, refined and pxunfied form. 



CHAPTER VI. 


THE ONAar FESTIVAL 

This important Malabar Festival is in commemoration, 
of the reign of Mahabali which is believed to have been 
one nninterrupted period of peace, plenty and prosperity 
and, in fact, the golden age of our national histoiy. Thefts 
I'obbery, murder and other crimes were altogether unknown, 
as may be seen from the following couplet : — 

“ Maveli nadathu vazhum halam 
Kallakkedilla kalavu milla,” 
which may be freely translated as follows : — 

“ When Mahabali ruled the land 
Thei-e was no theft nor dread ofthiefs.” 

The national calm that prevailed was not disturbed 
by any acts of cruelty oi’ oppi'ession. The sanctity of 
contracts was fully realized. Honesty of purpose and. 
probity of character were the dominant guides to every 
man s actions. In short, men in those days lived in wliaf 
has been called “ a state of nature.” This reign of nature 
was brought to a close by Vamana, the fifth incarnation of 
Vishnu, one of the members of our Divine 'IVinity. Maha- 
bali was an Asura king against whom and against w'hose- 
prosperous reign the Devas entertained the deepest class- 
hatred and jealousy. With the object of putting an 
end to Mahabali’s reign, the Devas repaired to Vishnu’s 
presence and importuned him to adopt some means tn 
cripple the increasing prosperity of Mahabali. VishnU' 
readily acceded to the request and appeared as Vamana. 
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unto the king in all the glory and freshness of his youth.’’ 
’The king was so madly enamoured of this gilded youth ” 
that he resolved to welcome him at any cost. He asked the 
youth what he wanted ; to which the boy replied that he 
w’-anted nothing more than three feet of earth. The demand 
was at once conceded ; when the boy immediately assumed 
a gigantic figure, and with his huge feet began to measure 
the earth. It was then found that the whole of the land 
measured less than three feet; and for the rest of the pi'O- 
feiTed earth, Vamana ti-od upon Mahabali’s head and pushed 
him down to the infernal regions. But the popular outcry 
•consequent upon Mahabali’s deposition was so great that 
the ex-ruler was eventually allowed to return to the earth 
once a year. The period of his visit was fixed for the 
Malayalam month of Chingam corresponding to about 
August or September; and liis stay in the country, short 
though it is, has ever since been celebrated as a grand 
national occasion wdiicli is now identified with the Onam 
Testivals. It is said that during the reign of Mahabali, the 
whole year round was marked by pomp and revelry such 
as prevail during the short period of the Onam. And the 
Onam festival forms the period during which IMahabali is 
supposed to re-visit the earth to see how the country pros- 
pers in his absence. 

The festival lasts according to local variations for four, 
five or six daj^s during which time, feasting and games, 
mirth and jollity, prevail. The festival opens practically 
ten daj^'s before the Thiravonam day when every family 
makes a point of beginning to keep the houses extra clean. 
A portion of the yard around the house and inside it is 
cleansed every inoiming with cow-dung water and elegantly 
beautified with the figures of certain birds and animals, umde 
of flowers of varied colors strewn carefully in peculiar artistic 
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fashions 5 so that mornings look exceedingly bright and 
cheerful. On the opening day, there is a small element of 
festivity universally indulged in. In some places, the Onam 
begins two or three days before the Tliirnvonum day. But 
strictly speaking, it commences only on the Thiruvonum day. 
The opening of the festival is marked by the distribution of 
-clothes in the shape of presents by the heads of every res- 
pectable Tarawad to the juniors and immediate relatives as 
well as to servants and workmen. The junior members also 
sometimes give presents to their relatives and hangers-on, 
but not to such an extent as in the case of Kai'anavans 01 
heads of families. The people enjoy the merriment and 
revelry- Idiey go about in the finest attire and in the 
neatest possible fashion. Images made of sticky claj 
of peculiar shapes with flower-branches especially oi 
the holy Basa stuck on the tops, are fashioned and 
kept in prominent places which are decorated with lines 
tastefully drawn along and about with water mixed with 
rice-flour and sanctified wfith a coating of cow-dung water, 
both inside and outside the house 5 and offerings of pooja 
are made to them both morning and evening by some one 
before the inmates begin to take their meals. This continues 
every day, right u]) to the close of the festival. These 
images are called Tlirikkakltare Appa 7 %^ and they are intro- 
duced into the house on the day previous to the Tliiravonam 
day. After the dedication of these images, a concourse 
of people hand themselves together and raise a peculiar 
rhythmic shouting ciy, which pi'actically proclaims the 
approach of Onam. The feasting all along is on a very 
grand scale ; the essential element in it is Ninthrapazhom 
or hanana^ a p)lantain fruit almost indigenous to Malabar. 
They are taken and cut in twos and threes, and boiled 
in water and are eaten along with the various meals 5 the 
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internals between wliicli also being sometimes closed iip by 
fresh editions of plantain-eating. Both male and female 
members of the family sit together apart at meals. By mid- 
-day, the principal meal is over and then each one goes his 
•own way to participate in the out-door merry-making. Field 
games such as foot-ball matches, personal combats, games of 
chess, dice and cards, and dancing by females, and music 
parties, constitxite the leading enjoyment from morning till 
evening. Foot-ball matches are different in detail from the 
• corresponding European ones. A small stick is planted at a 
fixed spot, and people, especially young lusty men, resolve 
-themselves into two rival camps and open the match. One 
party stands at the post, while the other stands a little away 
from it. The ball, which is usually made of coir rope, is 
propelled amain with the palm of the hand towards the rival 
])ax‘ty who furiously scramble for it vying with each other to 
catch it and stop its onward career. This done, one of the 
members takes it in hand and, aiming at the post, throws the 
ball in its direction. If the ball hits the post, or if any one 
member of the hostile rank catches the ball in its progress 
up through the air, hut not when it has once touched the 
ground, then that particular player's tiirn is over. Then 
another man takes up the play and continues it ; and when 
all the members of the one party have had each his ttirn, 
then the rival section begins the play exactly in the same 
manner and under the same rules as the previous section. 
The process is contimied time after time, and th<m the whole 
lot of them together declare the issue of the match. 

Combats are of two kinds, vix., those that are under- 
taken singly and those held in hatclies. In the iirst, 
the people of one locality divide themselves into two 
batches. When the match is opened, the leader of one 
^roup sends forth one trained pugilist who X>aces along 
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’tlie intervening stretch of ground between the two groups 
shaking hands and challenging to meet in fair combat any 
one from the opposite camp. A little while after, some one 
from the other party takes up the gauntlet and then, after a 
■few preliminary manoeuvres, the combat is begun. Every 
-privilege and facility of a fair nature is afforded to the two 
-combatants. 'Ilie issue of the fight is watched with eager 
concern by all interested spectators and the successful man 
is then deluged with presents of money and clothes by the 
'rich and generous amongst the members. This process is 
‘then continued for sometime till the close of the day. The 
next kind goes by the name of Attakalam. This is essen- 
tially a boyish pastime, though adults also at times 
'take part in it. A large circle is drawn on the plain 
vsand floor and people are selected for each of the two* 
•sections from amongst the assemblage. One section is 
then placed in a collective body inside the circle, while the 
'Other stands around the outside. The latter then try, with 
of course as little personal injury to themselves as possible, 
to strike at, and bring outside, the former who are inside, 
each by each. In the interval between one outsider getting 
inside and touching the body of any one amongst the inside 
.group, the latter are allowed to beat and worry the antagonist. 
But the moment he touches the person of the inside man, 
he obtains comiflete immunity from violence at the hands 
of the rest of the inside batch. But the person who is 
caught is at liberty to strike him and struggle to prevent his 
being driven out. If he gets turned out, then he is no more 
to remain inside 5 and when the whole of the inside section 
are thus driven out, the first batch has finished its turn and 
is then followed up by the other batch 5 and if any body is 
left inside who cannot be driven out, his party is declared 
^successful. Sometimes, presents are given to the 
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winBers as tokens of appreciation of tlxeir tx’aining aufP 
strength. 

A kind of peculiar bow, formed of a strong and slightly 
elastic wood with a small cord made of bamboo materials and 
attached to both ends of the how by means of two knobs,, 
which, when played on by means of a small stick, produces, 
a very dulcet musical tone, is the familiar plaything for 
children. Sometimes they join together and organise a sort 
of bow-party ; and the pastime interests them deeply. 

The only otlier pi-ominent item of enjoyment is dancing 
by ypting maidens. A number of these join together 
in a circular row at a pre-arranged spot and begin the* 
dancing. The airs ar<3 many and varii^d. Some of them 
are isolated ones composed in pure Jlalayalam touching* 
some specialijicd topic *, while thoi'eare some other and more 
dignified ones extracted from the dramatic litaratnre of the 
country. Now standing in a xang without touching each 
other, one member tbereof opens the ball by reciting one 
couplet from one of these songs. She is tlnux caught up 
by others in equally melodious and profuse strains, Thexx 
she sings the next couplet and is then followed up by th<^ 
rest of the pai'ty collectivelj^, and soon, until the whole s<mg 
is exhausted. Then another girl begins with another song 
which is similarly ezxdcd and so on the process goes. Tims 
the whole surrounding atmosphere of many a leading house- 
hold is filled by the vociferous yet dulcet melody of ebanning 
choirs of lady singei's adding to the jollity anti attractive- 
ness of the occasion all round. 

Thus closes the Onam festival. On the last day, the 
aforesaid clayey ixnages are removed in the evening for 
which an auspicious day is selected, till which the fea.’st- 
ing and games arc to continue, and the removal is 
symbolized by rhythmic shouting similar to that which 
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marked it at the inauguration. The close of the festival is 
awaited with anxious solicitude by the people who, when 
taking away these images on the closing day, do so with 
special requests to them to come back again the next year. 

Then there is the tail-end of the Onam called Patlvi- 
narani makam. It comes off exactly on the sixteenth day 
from the Thiruvonam day wdieii also the festivities of the 
Onam are indulged in to much the same extent as before.- 



CHAPTER VII. 


THE VISHU FESTIVAL 

Vishti, like tlie Onam and the Thiruvatlxira festivals, 
IS a remarkable event amongst ns. Its duration is limited to 
one day. The 1st of Medom (some day in Aprill is the nn- 
ohangeable day on which it falls. Its origin is almost 
liopelessly obscured by time. It is pi'actically the xVstrono- 
mical New Year's Day and has many aspects in common 
with what is known as the Hoolie, This was one of the 
periods when in olden days the sulyects of ruling princes or 
authorities in Malabar under whom their lots were cast, 
wei*e expected to bring their New Year’s offerings to such 
princes. Failure to cofhply with the said customary and 
time-conseci*ated demands was visited with royal displeasure 
resulting in manifold varieties of op|>ression. The Bx'itish 
Grovernment finding this was a great burden pressing rather 
heavily upon the people, obtained, as far back as 1790, a 
binding promise from those Native Princes that such exac- 
tions of presents from the people should be discontinued 
thereafter. Consequently, it is now shorn of much of its 
ancient sanctity and splendour. But suggestive survivals of 
the same are still to be found in the presents (<‘-x plained 
fux*ther on) which tenants and dependants bring to leading 
families on the day i>revioxxs to the Vishu, called Sankx’a- 
mam, and in some places on the morning of the Vishxi 
day. But such j)resents are no longer comxmlsory in nature, 
but only permissive with no enforceable penalty attaching 
to them. 
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Being thxxs tlie commencement of a^lSTew Year, native 
•superstition surrounds it with a peculiar solemn importance* 
It is believed that a man’s whole prosperity in life depends 
tipon the nature, auspicious or otherwise, of the first things 
'that he happens to fix his eyes upon on this particular 
'morning. According to Nair and even general Hindu 
Mythology, there are certain objects which possess am 
Inherent inauspicious character. For instance, ashes, fire- 
wood, oil and a lot of similar objects are inauspicious ones 
which will render him who chances to notice them first fare 
badly in life for the whole year, and their obnoxious effects 
will be removed only on his seeing holy things, such as, 
u'eigning princes, oxen, cows, gold and such-like ones on the 
morning of the next New Year. Whereas, wholesome and 
favourable consequences can be produced by the sight of 
auspicious objects like those just enumerated. The effects 
• of the sight of these various materials are said to apply 
even to the attainment of objects by a man starting on a 
special errand who happens for the first time to look at them 
after starting. However, with this view, almost every family 
religiously takes care to prepare the most sight-worthy 
objects on the New Year morning. Therefore, on the pre- 
vious night, they prepare what is known, in native phraseo- 
logy, as a hani. A small circular bell-metal vessel is taken 
and some holy objects ax-e systematically arranged inside it. 
A G-randha or old book made of palmyra leaves, a gold 
ornament, a new-washed cloth, some ‘‘ unprofitably gay ” 
flowers of the konna tree, a measure of rice, a so-called 
looking-glass made of bell-metal, and a few other things, 
are all tastefxilly arranged in the vessel and placed in a 
prominent room inside the hoxxse. On either side of this 
vessel, two brass or bell-metal lamps filled with cocoanut oil 
clear as diamond sparks are kept intensely burning and 
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small plank of wood or some other seat is ])lacecl in front 
of it. At about 5 o’clock in the morning of the clay, some 
one who has got u]) fii'st wakes up the inmates, both male 
and female, of the house and takes them blindfolded so that 
they may not gaze at anything else, to the seat near the 
The members are seated one after another facing the 
and are then and not till then asked to o])en their eyes 
and carefully look at this Kani. Then each is made to look 
at some venerable, old grey-haired member of the lionse or 
sometimes a stranger even. This over, the little playful* 
urchins of tlie Iioiise begin to fire small crackers which they 
have bought and stored for the occasion. The Kani is then- 
taken round the place from house to house for tlie benefit of 
the poor families, which cannot afibrd to pr(‘.]>are such 
costly adornment. With the close of the carelessly con- 
fused noise of the crackers, the morning breaks and fu-epa- 
rations are begun for the morning meal. This meal is in- 
some parts confined to rice-kanji with a grand appendage of 
lather eatable substances, and in others to ordinary rice and 
its accompaniments, but in either case on grand scales. 

Immediately the day dawns, the heads of the families* 
give to almost all the junior members and se.rvants of tlu^ 
household and to wives and children, money-presents 
varying from 4 as. to a rupee or two. Children pres<uw(v 
these presents to serve as their pocket money. In the more 
numerically large families, similar presents are also ma<le by 
the heads of particular bi'anches of the same family to their 
juniors, children, wives and servants. These pi^osents are 
intended to be the forerunners of incomes to them more 
splendid all the year round. 

But one other item connected with the festival deserves 
mention. On the evening of tlie previous day, about four or 
five o’clock, most well-to-do families distribute i>addy or rice,. 
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as tlie case may be, ia varying quantities witb. some other 
accessories to the family-workmen, whether they live on the 
family-estates or not. In return for this, these labourers 
bring with them for presentation the fruits of their own 
labours such as vegetables of divers sorts, cocoanut oil, 
jaggery, plantains, pumpkins, cucumbers, brinjals &c., in 
ways such as their respective circumstances might permit- 
With the close of the noon-meal, the festival practically 
-concludes, and nothing remains of it for the next day or for 
■the same evening, for that matter. In some families, after- 
the noon-meals are over, dancing aud games of various kinds 
^re carried on, which contribute to the enhancement of the 
pleasantries incidental to the festival. As on other promi- 
nent occasions, card-playing and other games are also resort- 
«ed to. However, these enjoyments are only of an epheme 
xal character lasting for only a few hours or at most a day* 



CHAPTER Vm 


THE THIRUVATHIRA FESTIVAL. 

Thiruvatliira is one of tlie tliree gucat national occasions* 
o£ Malabar. It generally co-mes off in tlie IVIalaj^alani 
month of Dhanu (December or Jafniiarj) on the clay called 
the Thiruvathira day. It is essentially a festival in which 
females are almost exclusively concenaed. and lasts for but a 
single day. It has got behind it a traditional antiquity 
stretching back to times almost out of mind. The po])ular 
conception of it is that it is in commemoration of the death 
of Kamadevan, the Cupid of our national mythology. As 
recorded in the old Puranas, Kamadevan was desti’oyed in. 
the burning fire of the third eye of Sivaj. one of the chief 
members of our Divine Trinity. Hence, he is now supposed 
as having only an ideal or rather spiritual existence, and thus* 
lie exerts a powerful influence upon the lower passions of 
human nature. The memor 3 ’' of this unhappy tragcul^^ is still 
kept alive amongst us, particularly the female section, by 
means of the annual celebration of this im])ortant festival. 
About a week before the daj^, the festival practically o])eris. 
At about 4 in the morning, every young female member of 
Hair families with pretensions to decency’', gets out of her bed 
and takes her bath in a tank. Usually, a fairly large number 
of these young ladies collect themselves in the tank for the* 
purpose. Then all or almost all of these plunge in the water 
and begin to take part in the singing that is piM^seiitlj" to 
follow. One of these then leads off by means of a peculiar 
rhythmic song chiefly pertaining to Cupid. This singing is. 
simultaneously accompanied a curious sound produced 
with her hand on the surface portion of the water. The- 
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palm of the left hand is closed and kept immediately under- 
neath the surface of the water. Then the palm of the other ia 
forcibly brought dov, n in a s’ anting direction and struck against 
its surface. So that the water is completely rnjEfled and is 
splashed in all directions producing aloud deep noise. This 
process is. continuously prolonged together with the singing* 
One stanza is now over along with the sound, and then the 
leader stops awhile for the others to follow her in her wake* 
This being likewise over, she caps her first stanza, with 
another at the same time beating on the water and so on 
until the conclusion of the song. Then all of them make a 
long pause and then begin another. The process goes on 
until the peep of dawn when they rub themselves dry and 
come home to dress themselves in the neatest and grandest 
possible attire. They also darken the fringes of their eyelids 
with a sticky preparation of soot mixed up with a little oil 
or ghee ; and sometimes with a superficial coating of antimony 
powder. They also wear white, black, or red marks lower 
down the middle of their foreheads close to the part where 
the two eyebrows near one another. They also chew betel 
and thus redden their mouths and lips. Then they 
proceed to the enjoyment of another prominent item of 
pleasure, 'fuz., swinging to and fro, on what is usually 
known as an XJzhinjal. A long bamboo piece is taken and 
rent asunder from the root end of it leaving the other 
end whole and untouched. Then two holes are bored, one 
<m the cut end of each one of the two parts into which the 
bamboo is split. Now another but a small piece of the 
same material about a yard in length is divided along the 
grain into two equal parts. One of these is taken and its* 
both ends are cut into points which are thrust into the two 
holes of the long bamboo pieces spoken of before. This is 
securely nailed and' strongly -attached to the enda 
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of the two parts into which the long bamboo is split; 
which is then hung by means of a very tight strong rope to 
a strong horizontal branch .of a neighbouring tree* "rhcnt 
the player seats herself on the small piece attached between 
the split portions which are firmly held by her two hands 
and then the whole thing is propelled amain by some one 
firom behind. These ladies especi^illy derive immense 
pleasure from this process of swinging blackwards and 
wards, sometimes very wide apart so as to reach the other 
and higher branches of the tree. Nevertheless, accidents 
are few and far between. This as w^ell as the songs and 
early bath all close on the festival day when still greater 
care and scrupulousness are bestowed upon the various 
elements of enjoyments. 

On the festival day after the morning bath is over, they 
take a light meal, and in the noon, the family-dinner is 
voraciously attacked ; the essential and almost universal 
ingredients of which being ordinary ripe plantain fruits and a 
delicious preparation of arrow-root powder purified and mix- 
ed with jaggery or sugar and also cocoanut. Then till even- 
ing, dancing and merry-making are ceaselessly indulged in. 

The husband population are inexcusably required to be 
present in the wdves’ houses before evening as they are 
bound to do on the Onam and Vishxi occasions ; failure to 
do which is looked upon as a step or rather the first step on. 
the part of the defaulting husband towaids a final separation 
•or divorce from the wife. Despite the rigour of the bleak 
December season during which commonly the festival falls^ 
heightened inevitably by the constant blowing of the cold 
•east wind upon their moistened frames, these lusty maidenst 
derive considerable pleasure from their early baths and their 
frolics in water. The biting cold of the season whieht 
makes their persons shiver and quiver like aspen-leaves 
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‘before the breeze, becomes to them in the midst of all their 
ecstatic frolics an additional source of pleasure. In 
■short, all these merely tend to brace them up to an 
extent the like of which they can scarcely find anywhere- 
;else. llaat at this stated season of the year, the morning 
hours are invariably filled with the melodious warblings o£ 
‘Certain indigenous birds diversified by the sweet cheering 
songs of our country maidens and constantly disturbed by the 
rough ci'ovvingof the domestic cock; all of which drag their 
pleasing length along until the morning dawns upon them 
and bathes them in the crimson effulgence of the orb of 
day, driving oft* the country’s face the mist of night which 
enveloped them in its hazy cover ; thus forming the signal 
for the party to retire to their accustomed abodes for the 
day’s festivities. 

The two items described above, viz,^ the swinging pro- 
‘Cess and the beating on the water have each its own distinct- 
ive significance. The former typifies the attempt which 
these maidens make in order to hang themselves on these 
instruments and destroy their lives in conseq^uence of the 
lamented demise of their sexual deity, Kamadevan. It is but 
natural that depth of sorrow will lead men to extreme courses 
•of action. The beating on the water symbolizes their 
beating their chests in expression of their deep-felt sorrow 
•caused by their Cupid’s death. Such in brief is the des- 
•oiiption of a Nair festival which jftays a conspicuous part in 
^the social history of Malabar. Naturally enough, wdiile 
within the Christian fold, the festive pleasantry and mirth 
• of the Christmas season are going their jolly round, within 
the limited circle of the Nair society, a mournful occasion, 
which time has completely altered into one of mirth, con- 
istitutes one of the best enjoyments of our national life. 
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FEUDALISM IN MALABAR 

It is an undeniable fact tliat Malabar has once, m tlic^ 
of its chequered history, passed through the con- 
fusion of Feudalism 5 sui'vivals of which remain, though in 
hazy indistinct forms, down to’^this day. The which 

appear to have contributed to the origin and development 
of Feudality upon our native soil and the principal a(jenr/r,^' 
that have worked to invest it with shape and form, were 
much the same that they were in other quarters of the world- 
that have been caught up by the great feudal wave. 
3 enejices and Commendation were passed into their service 
by the people as a protection from the dangerous commo- 
tions of the times, and this fact goes to sufficiently account 
for the singular nature of our land tenures and the existence 
of big landlords in the country. In those troublous times,, 
the whole country was distracted by inter-tribal wars and 
feudal commotions, the stronger preying upon the weaker,, 
and, in many cases, gradually absoi'bing him. Then peo])Ie 
began to place their landed estates in the hands of the 
more powerful men 5 some to receive them back again under 
subservient tenures, in return for which the former px'O- 
mised to the latter immunity from the imminent clangers of 
the times ; while othei’s placed themselves and all their 
property under stronger men’s protection and become' 
practically vassals liable to be called out for active sei'vice 
when needed. But it is important to notice that our* 
Feudalism bears closer resemblance to the corespohding; 
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continental institution of the thirteenth and the fourteenth, 
centuries than to the same introduced into England by the 
Concjueror, in that the various petty feudal chieftains were 
free, independent rulers capable of taking up arms against 
their feudal head, as we find from Quentin Durwari> 
the Duke of Burgundy setting at defiance the feudal 
authority of his supreme lord, the King of France. 

It will be necessary, in dealing with the subject, to* 
glance, for a moment^ at the legendary period of Malabar 
history so as to clearly trace its gradual yet ceaseless evolu- 
tion from the times when Parasu Eama miraculously re- 
claimed it from the sea. This traditional period of Parasu 
Kama s connection with the country was, in turn;, followed for 
long centuries by a Brahmin theocratical Government. As 
is well-known from tbe recorded traditions of the Puranas, 
after the reclamation of the country, Pai'asu Kama made a- 
gift of it to the Brahmins in expiation for his sin in extermi- 
nating the Kshatriya race, twenty-one times. Hence the 
land became, even as at this day, a Brahmin country 
dominated by a Brahmin aristocracy. 

ihen this Brahmin Theocracy was, for a considei'able * 
period, superseded by the reign of the Viceroys of the 
Pandyan kings as Presidents of Brahmin Republics. Long 
aftei", one ol these Viceregal Presidents overcome by lust, 
of independent power, constituted himself independent of 
his Pandyan surzerain and of his Bi’ahmin councillors, and’^ 
eventually set up a dynasty of his own in Keralam. Then 
w6 come to the dawn of authentic history. At this peilod,. 
Malabar was ruled by a line of Princes called Perumals who^ 
had their capital at Talicotta near the modern Cranganore.. 
The last of the Perumals became a convert to the Mahomed- 
an faith and embarked for Mecca abdicating his throne* 
and dividing his kingdom amongst his dependents an&i 
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a'elafcives. This was in A. D. 825. From this year dates 
the commencement of the present Malayalam era. 

At this time, the land of Keralam or Malabar was divid- 
ed into seventeen states ruled by independent princes. The 
government of these times was mostly on feudal lines. The 
Fajah of Cochin, the Zamorin of Calicut and other influ- 
•^ential royalties of the land were the recognized feudal 
heads thereof. Mr. Wigram says : — From the earliest 

• times, perhaps before the Aryan migration, there appears to 
.have been a complete military organisation among the 
.Sudras of Malabai*. The unit was the Deslioui presided 

over by the Desarali. A number of Deshoms constitute a nad 
presided over hy sl Nadiwali (or Naduvazhi) or local chief- 
'tain who was again subject to the Rajah “The mass of 
the country called Malabar Proper is divided into a multitude 

• of petty kingdoms or chiefships’’ says Mr. Grose in his 
Voyage of the East Indies. Even at the present day, 

'.there are to be met with in the country certain families 
with traditions such as Ayyayira Prabhu (chief of 5,000 
:men) and Pathinayira Prabhu (chief of 10,000 men) and 
many Naduvazhi Nayars or rulers of 7%ad or country who 
. still possess distinctive rights and privileges over the other 
.members of the Nair sects. ITey still maintain a fofc’silized 
!.social prominence. They are recognized as belonging to 
the highest strata of iJfair society and are entitled to some 
social precedence on important festive occasions. They are 
mostly jeninies, as may be noticed from the fact tliat they 

• Still retain jenm right over lands though in feaidiilly en- 
cumbered conditions. Some of them are entitled to retinues 

- carrying swords and shields as emblems of a by-gone 
-authority. They are usually addressed not as mere Nairs ; 
ibut by such honorific terms as Angumm, According to Mr. 
^Groeme, a chief was not considered a Nadnvali who had not 
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at least a hundred Nairs attached to him. Any number 
below that ranked a person in the category of a Desavali or 
ruler of a Deshom. As there were no taxes in those days, 
each of the chiefs from the liajah down to the Desavali^ 
possessed demesne lands for' their support, which were 
either cultivated by themselves through their slaves or leased 
to Kiidians or tenants. Our mordern slave classes 
found in sxich comparative abundance in the country 
are the veritable descendants of the soil serfs through - 
whom cultivation in feudal days was carried on. 

Mr. Logan has recorded the following incidents of our old 
feudal times in his jManual OF MALABAR wherefrom they 
are taken almost verbatim : — 

1. The chieftain levied customs duties on im- 
jyO'Hs, ex^poHs and transp>orts. 

2. He had a recognized right io usurp the estates 
of his decaying neighbouring chiefs. ‘‘In fact, the 
doctrine of the survival of the fittest was carried into 
practical politics in Malabar to a great extent.” 

3. He had the right to force them by violence, if 
necessary, to contribute supplies on emergencies. 

4. Fines of sorts were levied from subjects; and 
when they died, they had their successors, particularly 
those who held offices or rights over land to contribute 
something in order to ensure recognition of their rights 
to succeed to the deceased’s estate or office. 

5. When a man died without heirs, the chieftain - 
took his property. 

6. No man could adopt an heir without the chief’s • 
consent. 

7. Presents of congratulation or condolence were* 
always sent to the chieftain on occasions of weddings, 
funerals, births, oi^enings of new palaces, of accession^ 
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to the throne and on the occuiTcnce of mimerous other 
domestic and public events. 

8. Lend, adulterous women were made over to 
the chiefs with a premiuoi by the other members of 
their families in order that they might be taken care of; 
and the chiefs (or Zamorins at any rate), used in turn to 
sell the women to foreign merchants, thus making a 
double profit out of them. 

9. No one might quest for gold without iiayment 
of a royalty. Mr. Dillon in his EAST INDIES gives 
SL detailed account of this. 

10. Under various denominations, fees for protec- 
tion were levied from dependants and strangers • and 
the levying of such fees from strangers was doubtless 
one of the obstacles which prevented Ea Hian, the 
Chinese traveller, from penetrating into South India. 
He wi’ote : — ^Those who desired to proceed thither 
should first pay a certain sum of money to the king of 
the country, who will then appoint people to accom- 
pany them and show them the way/’ 

11. Ships which came ashore were annexed by 
the chieftain of the locality. A still more piratical 
custom was observed in ancient times. Marco Polo 
wrote respecting the kingdom of Eli ; — And you must 
know that if any ship enters their estuary, and anchors 
there, having been bound for some other port, they seize 
her and j)lunder the cargo. For they say you were 
bound for somewhere else, and it is God Who has sent 
you hither to us, so we have a right to all your goods - 
.and they think it no sin to act thus. And this naughty 
custom prevails all over those provinces of India, to 
wit, that if a ship be driven by stress of weather into 
leome other port than that to which it was bound, it is 
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•siii'e to be pltinderecl. But if a ship come bound 
-originally to the place, they receive it with all honour 
and give it due protection. (Yule’s Marco Polo 11.374.) 
This custom of taking ships and cargoes wrecked on 
the coast lasted down to recent times 5 for the English 
factors in T’ellichery entered into engagements with 
three of the country powers for exempting English 
'vessels from such seizure. 

12 . The chieftains held a monopoly of ceidain 
animals produced or captured in their domains. 

Coics having an abnormal number of dugs. 

^(&) Cattle that had killed a human being or any ani- 
mals. They were called red-horns. 

(^) Cattle boim with a white speck near the corner of 
the eye. 

^(cV) Buffaloes with white tips to their nails. 

(e) Wild elephants caught in j^itfalls. 

(^) The tails and skins of all tigers similarly slain. 

• (7i) Wild hogs that had fallen into wells — an occur- 
rence which must have been frequent to judge by 
the wide area in which this right of the chief- 
tain’s was recognized — all these were their per- 
quisites of office. 

13. The chieftain’s many sources of revenue 
.are given by Mr. Grceme, in his report as special 
Commissioner for Malabar (1818-1822). One of these 
may be briefly noticed. In cases of offence given 
'by one man to another, a duel fight is arranged and 

fought between the two rival parties 5 and the chieftain 
is made the umpire. A sum of one thousand 
fanoms is given as stake or battle wager. These sums 
went to the chieftain and formed one main source of 
diis revenue. The fighting men may be the champions 
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of each party and not always necessarily the princii>als. 

in the quarrel. 

These all indicate that the gi*eatbnlk of the people were 
in those days ruled by chieftains in practically independent- 
bodies, the chieftains, in their turn, owing allegiance 
to their leudal lords. The l^opuli were to be at the call of* 
these chieftains who, in turn, were responsible siibordi- 
niates of the supreme lord. Such was briefly the military 
organization of the country in ancient days. ‘‘ The Nairs 
were in ancient times the militia of the country and held 
their lands on military tenure liable to be called out at any 
time for active seiwice. The Rajah of Cochin was the head 
of this militia in his own country, and under him were 
(Namboorie ?) commandants. When each was able to bear 
arms, he presented the Rajah with a nuzzer and received 
weapons in return. They were trained to wai*fare from* 
infancy ; but were more inclined to use their arms for pur- 
poses of assassination.’ So says Francis Day. 

The absence of taxation lasted down to the times when 
the Zamorins relinquished their political powers to the* 
British Groverament which practically rang the death-knell 
of their feudal sway. Feudal ways and manners survive now 
only in exceptional forms leaving no distinctive likeness^ 
to feudalism as it originally existed here or even in othei* 
parts of the world. 

With the assumption of authoxdty by the British Govern- 
ment, all political power passed to that body leaving its» 
social counterpart in the Lands *of the old chieftains and 
lords who retain at the present day only a nominal suzer- 
ainty. Thus the old feudal chieftains and lords stripped of 
their political powers, which at one time they possessed, 
became, as at the present day, an obsolete and defunct body 
with no bower to enforce their social commandments (which 
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5iloBe they I'etained in the great transformation of authority)* 
except what they possessed as the lords of the soil or 
Jenmies, It is also worthy of note that the chieftains men- 
tioned before had separate estates and rights set apart for 
them by their feudal lords in return for services they were 
obliged to render the latter when req[uired ; suggestive 
traces of which are still found in our midst. This reserva- 
tion of rights and liabilities has also tended to make some 
of these old chieftains at the present day landlords ; big or 
small, invested with powers of oppression and domination 
in the counti'y. 

Another feature of the feudal supremacy has reference 
to authority in matters of marriage. The chieftains- 
possessed also powers over the settlement of marriage within 
their respective fiefs. The Naira of any part of the country 
could not do anything in furtherance of a mandage settle- 
ment except under the authority and sanction of the parti- 
cular chieftain who held sway over that locality. This is- 
still retained though in a visibly weakened form. When 
a marriage, whether the ordinary Kettu Ivallianam or 
Sambandharn or its corresponding institution in parts of the 
country, is ai^ranged to be performed, the first duty of the 
parties concerned is to pay their respects to their chieftain 
with proper presents of money and other things, and it is only 
after the permission of such chieftain is duly obtained thai 
the proposed marriage can be consummated. This old feudal 
right over the settlement of marriage affairs has also been 
extended to the performance of other ceremonies and the 
celebration of festivals. Even in the memory of the present 
generation, there have been instances in which marriages oi 
whatever description have been controlled by such chief 
tains ; and this right has been carried rather too far ir 
some of the interior parts where the chieftain’s authority hag.- 
7 
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been perversely exercised in tlie practising of polyandrism* 
A wife, living with her husband in the genial comforts of 
married life within such a locality, may be the object of 
attraction and desire by another man who, on his petitioning 
the chieftain with proper presents to allow him. to be an 
extra husband to the said wife, gets from the chieftain a 
duly written social writ, which once for all decides the 
question ^ in other words, the chieftain’s authority is exercised 
in the enforcement of polyandrism. This obtained currency 
even a generation ago- But now I am not prepared to 
insist upon the continued existence of the practice. 

In certain parts, people are not allowed to raise their 
buildings beyond the first stair lest they should incur the 
inexorable wrath of their chieftains ; departures from this 
social custom are allowed only with the exj)ress consent of 
the chieftain embodied in a writ of authority issued by 
him. A like proscription is enjoined in the case of tiling 
houses. No tiled houses are permitted within the chieftain^® 
feudal area except with his express permission- Such 
permission is not granted in any and every case. Conces- 
sions of this nature are considered indicative of Hs 
extreme good will. 

Likewise, certain kinds of conveyances, such as palan^ 
and dholles are exclusively reserved for the caxTiaga 
of the feudal heads or chieftains who now survive as nominal 
iroyalties. Ordinary men are not permitted to make use of 
palanquins ; but only those social monopolists could take ad- 
Tantage of this privilege, who still possess, in other and less 
honourable ways than in their old days of authority, the 
means of enforcing this despotic restriction upon low-placed 
people. But time has wrought in this dii-ection, as in many 
•others, desirable changes ; and people have now begun to 
break through these time-honoured traditions by rarely using* 
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flholies as conveyances. But I have known no instances 
in which the popidi have made use of the palanquin. Certain 
classes of people were exclusively employed for carrying the 
palanquins. This class of men goes under the distinctive 
' caste appellation of ‘PalUchanmar, (the bearers of PalU 
Tliandu^ PalU being an honorific term and Thandti^=iixei 
'handle of these conveyances) the palanquin or dohli bearers. 

Another relic of a feudal custom is also preserved in. 

‘ our marriage institutions. When a tali-tying ceremony is to 
'be performed, the girl has to be taken to the cliieftain''s< 
household with presents of a fixed sum of money and some 
^ of the substances prepared for the festival that is to follow. 
In return, the girl is given a golden bracelet which she 
“then empowered to wear in his or her presence. This latter 
’is symbolical of an authority vested in her ever after to wear 
this thing in the presence of himself or any one else who is 
subject to his feudal control. The theory is that no girt 
who is not thus formally authorized is allowed to wear such 
' ornaments in his presence. In olden times, the golden brace- 
let was given at the cost of the chieftain himself ; but later 
«on, a sense of thrift has prevailed and the bracelet has now 
■ to be supplied by the girl herself who formally takes it back 
"from the chieftain after it was first put into Iiis hands. The 
‘Custom bears some analogy to the fox'mal investiture of 
authority by the Chancellor to graduates presented for the 
warious degrees at University Convocations. 

Yet another of these survivals consists in -such chief- 
tains conferring certain distinctive caste titles upon his 
dependents. In Malabar, there exist countless divisions and 
• sub-divisions of castes amongst the people who go by the 
'broad and distinctive name of Nairs. Of these various titles, 
that of 2fenon is considered to be of a much higher social 
'Ordei\ Hence it is coveted^ For a member of some other 
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castes, viz.^ that of PanikJcers or Nairs proper to be pro- 
moted to a MenonB estate, the process of elevation is ex- 
ceedingly sinij)le and cheap. The man has only to take 
some presents of money and certain other articles to his 
chieftain, who, in the presence of his assembled dependents- 
and others, honors the covetous one with the title of Menon. 
Sometimes, a social writ is issued in declar/ition of this 
authoritative alteration of a birth-title. Other titles have^ 
been, within comparatively recent years, conferred by tlie 
chieftains and even by the heads of the old feudal organi- 
sations. 

In the old feudal da^-s, political and social powers were 
blended, and chieftaincy was the symbol of this combined 
authority* The chieftains wore ]jossessed of even the? 
power of life and death. People paid dearly for their delin- 
quencies. On the sliglitest provocation and often at the 
despotic whim of those in authority, they were, decapitated. 
In some places, all powei'S, both executive and judicial, were 
delegated for a fixed period to natives by the sovoreign. 
This institution was styled Thalarrtf ipffrofJilftjti or authority 
obtained by decapitation. Paroflucon is the name of a 
supreme authority of those days. The name of the office 
is still preserved in the Cochin State, where the villngt*. 
headman is called a ParafliiukarcDu This Tlmlavctti- 
parothiam was a terrible but interesting instilution. It 
was an office tenable for five years, during winch its 
bearer was invested with supreme despotic powe.rs within 
his jurisdiction. On the expiry of the ffivc years, th(3 man's- 
head was cut off and thx'own up in the air amongst 
a large concotn-se of villagers each of whom vied with 
the other in trying to catch it in its course down. He 
who succeeded was nominated to the post for tlie next five- 
years. 
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'Then, in those days, there Avere what were known as 
'MiikJilastanniar who were selected out of the ranks of the 
villagers and were responsible to the ruling authority for 
breaches of the law in the village. Night-watchmen were 
also employed to guard against the entrance into the vil- 
lage of men of suspected character and occupation who 
could not give satisfactory accounts of themselves. Any dne 
; passing by the village in a suspicions manner at night WaSn 
arrested and locked up by these officials on whom also iay 
the responsibility for the good conduct of the inhabitanife'of 
the village. Such officers were appointed for each sub-dlvi- 
sion of a village, now designated a Deshom. 

One survival of the feudal times bears upon the e^rly 
training of young men in the arts of chivalry. Eveiy jjart 
of the country contained athletes who could train ydxing 
men in athletics. The Nairs educated their young men in 
the arts of v^ar. Special buildings were set apart as train- 
ing schools where young men from all parts gathered together 
early in the mornings and were subjected to drill. TItese 
youths were first smeared all over with oil and gb^^ 
mixed with other substances and were laid prostrate on the- 
ground. Then the training master, holding firm in his K|tnd 
a rope hung downwards from up the roof, gently rubbed the 
student's body with his feet until every available inch of it 
felt its easy sliding touch. The j)rocessis continued for one 
or two hours, and after having been subjected to it for s<51xie 
days, the body became quite lissom and almost invertebrate. 
Evciy 3 "ear the student was subjected to this form of treat- 
ment. Then he underwent a course of discipline and instruc- 
tion in combats and manoeuvring which became complete for 
all practical purposes after a few years ; and ever after, the 
student armed with a shield and sword was able to meet in. 
single combat a number of people together so trained oir 
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untrained. This soldiering institution obtained in all parts ^ 
of the country and was essential in those days since people 
had to take special care of life and property. With the 
lapse of years, it has partly decayed, and at the present day,,- 
snch an institution, in the regular systematic way in which 
it was in existence before, is unknown. But in certain* 
places such training is even now resorted to and availed 
of during the merry days of Onam or on other ecpially im- 
portant national festivals. On the last of the Dusserah days 
{N'amratJiri)^ amongst the many other items of education 
and instruction displayed by the Nairs, one consists in the 
old athletic training descinbed above. Even now there arc*, 
people who are skilled in gymnastics and Avrestling. 

There are parts of the country where bracelets earn 
be ^vorn on both arms only by the Kiriyam and the Sudra 
oastes. Others have to be specially authori^sed by the local 
chieftain. Then again, it is only these tAVO castes that are 
allowed to carry about umbrellas with handles, others 
have to use those made Avithout handles and to Avear them 
on their heads, 

In some parts, the lower classes are pi’oliibited from 
addressing the coniiniUK^ti as Thampuratti and Thainpuran 
{Queen and King) which, according to the custom, they aia* 
obliged to do 5 these forms of address being the monopoly fd' 
the particular chieftain avIio presides over the social dest 5 ni(*s 
of iiie locality. The Nairs are generally accustomed to 
drill a hole in the side of their left nostrils for putting on 
oimanients therein. Neither of these arc they permitted to 
do in certain places. Even the plantains tised for the pre- 
paration of curry on festive occasions cannot be cut in a 
slanting manner, this being exclusively the chieftain's 
privilege. Of course,, travelling beyond the defined bounds, 
of one feudal area into those of another Avithout fear of* 
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social ostracism is out of the question. 2To doubt, these 
prerogatives may be conceded to the community by the 
feudal chieftain sometimes as mere acts of grace, at others- 
for prices duly paid. 

Some local chieftains hold social sittings for the adju^ 
dication of questions that might arise within their respective 
fiefs ; and their decisions are subject to appellate interfer- 
ence by the supreme lords. But in the majority of caseSy 
such decisions are made in consultation with the latter. 
This guarantees their eventual confirmation. Fines are 
often imposed and collected, the sanction for disobedience 
being the inevitable wrath of the social authorities and the 
consequent manifold social ti-oubles which the accused 
thereafter are made to undergo. 

It is interesting to follow a refiactory accused w’^hen 
found guilty. On being so lu'onounced guilty, a fine, some- 
times amounting to a hundred x*npees or more, is first 
imposed on the delinquent. On his refusing or neglecting 
to pay, he and his whole family are declared social out- 
laws and are socially ostracised. Authorised delegates ax^e 
forthwith despatched in all directions to Enangers and village 
claimants strictly prohibiting them from attending to the 
social wants of the pi’oscribed family : it is thereafter left 
to shift for itself and is practically eliminated from the 
social economy. But the few families which manage to 
hold their own against such social autocracy are handled in 
other and nioi’e material ways. Such families together with 
others which have elected to err with them are promptly evict- 
ed of all lands which they may be holding under the offended 
chieftains, and, through his influence, evicted also of other 
lands which they may be holding under other chieftains. 
They are worried in every conceivable way. Thus through 
the powers which they wield as landlords, the chieftains 
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.manage to indulge in an elSfective exercise of an iinq^iiestioned 
social supremacy inside their feudal jurisdiction ; so that one 
is tempted irresistibly to reflect upon the likelihood of safety 
remaining for such down-trodden people if the sceptre of 
.political authority were also wielded by such des])ots. The 
question will then balance Itself between social interdic- 
tion and outlawry on the one hand and insecurity of 
jperson and property on the other. The cry will then be, 
not as regards equality of rights and representative insti- 
tetions, but preservation of the most fundamental elements 
of human existence, viz,^ life and property. It is also- 
significant that, despite the vigilant supervision of a foster- 
ing Government ever anxious about the pettiest details of 
popular comfort, such social despotism is allowed a free 
sway amidst us even in these days of advancement and 
liberty 5 and the sooner measures are adoj)tcd for placing 
an effective check upon such social licentiousness, the better 
for the country. 

The chieffcains travelled about %vith attendants both in 
front and at the back, who carried swords and shields as 
emblems of power. This practice is followed I0 this day 
as the valued relic of an old order of things that has all but 
wholly vanished. On the advent of the. British Govern- 
ment, all political power which these petty magnates 
possessed was absorbed in the social autlibrity which alone 
-could, in the stir and confusion of the time.^, firmly maintain 
its ground. Those old fcxrdal rights arc now mostly defunct; 
and yet the faint echoes of some of them have continued to 
Teach our modern ears. Modern representatives of the old 
feudal period can only repose in the pleasant belief that 
their old authority still subsists and that the little power 
which, they still manage to exercise through means, arbi- 
trary and debasing in themselves, is something of which 
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tliey can leg-itimately be proud. The facts are tliat sucli 
powers only remain in tlie reveries of wild imaginalfton. 
They no longer are concrete entities, and no such power can 
have any valid force or status. The Indian Penal Code 
contains provisions which, if correctly interpreted, can be 
pressed into service by the peox^le against the arbitrary 
exactions which some chieftains do not scruple to demand 
and to bi'idle the capricious exercise of defunct ^prerogatives. 
jSTevertheless, despite all their outworn conditions, some 
chieftains still manage to exercise portions of such author- 
ity through the instrumentality of the powers which they 
possess as landlords. By means of these powers, they still 
can and do enforce their commcands upon the ^peo^de who, 
overcome by considerations of the immutable law of self- 
X>reservation and expediency, cannot but succumb to their 
commands. Booked at in this way, the xminciples of the social 
reform party are absolutely incapable of maintenance 
amongst an orthodox set of social despots, with all thek* 
honored veneration for the past and with all their deep 
hatred of innovations however wholesome or necessary. And 
as such, the nlfcimate destinies of social reform and of the 
S])read of civilisation in our eoitntry are surely bound ux) in 
;^iose of the IMalabar Tenancy (Question, a favourable settle- 
■Lent of wliich alone will bring about social order and social 
fixity in our old and historic land. 
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COCK FESTIVAI. AT CKANaAKOKE 

Cranganore is a little sea-i)orfc town in the Xative State 
of Coaliin. It is bounded on the west by the Arabian Sea, 
and on the east by a backwater, from which branches a 
siiiall rivulet which joins the sea, running by the south of 
Ae town. The w^estern border of this backwater bulges out 
to^ a little diatance, leaving only a small strip of land to con- 
nect the town on the northern side with the mainland ; thus, 
on the whole, giving to the place something of a peninsular 
character. It is a historic town, with an antir|nity stretch- 
kig back to the beginnings of the Cliristian era. A Syrian 
Church is said to have been founded in the mild amuse- 
ments of this rural retreat during the 35astern Mission of 
Thomas, the Apostle. "Whatever value may bo attached 
to this account, which is, at best, only traditional, there are 
asswiiations which have clustered round the town such as 
would be interesting to the antiquarian. Here are still to 
found the remnants of an old dilax>idatcd fortress wlii#i 
admittedly belonged to the days of the Dutch on tlioir first 
ap’pearance on the west coast of India. Its inhabitants arc 
a peraceful and law-abiding class. Abundance of green 
:telds and luxuriant vegetation lends additional charm to 
historic town. The weary traveller finds recreation in 
th^ g^enial puffs of wind which blow gently westward from 
the backwater, mingling with the bracing breesse which, at 
siinaet, springs up from the sea. The midnight sltimber of 
this lowely place is only disturbed by the solemn moan of the* 
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bar, and the rhythmic splash of the boatman’s oar as he- 
ploughs his venturous boat through the classic waters of 
the river. Such are some of the elements of interest 
attaching to this blessed retreat. 

In the midst of its native charms is situated a temple 
dedicated to Kali, the goddess who presides over the in- 
fectious diseases, cholera and smalhpox. She is a virgin, 
goddess whom no (][uantity of blood will satisfy. The temple* 
is an old-fashioned one, presenting no striking architectoal 
peculiarities. The priestly classes attached to it are not, as 
usual, Brahmins, but a peculiar sect called Aclttjals, of 
whom there are but three families in the whole of Mala^- 
bar. The Brahmins are purposely excluded from partici-- 
pation in the l)ooja ceremonies, lest their extra sanctity 
might increase the powers of the goddess to a dangerous 
extent, Poojahs are daily offered to her. 

An annual festival known as the Bharani connected^ 
with this goddess plays a most important part in the reli- 
gious history of Malabar. It comes off in the Malayalam 
month of Meenam (about March or April). Pilgrimages- 
undertaken to the temple on this occasion are potent 
enough to safe-guard the pilgrims and their friends and- 
x*elations from the perilous attacks of cholera and small-pox. 
Hence people resort thither annually by the thousands- 
fx'om almost all parts of Malabar ; and the more north yout 
go, the stronger will you find the hold which the goddess has 
upon the popular imagination. The chief pi’opitiatory offer- 
ing on the occasion is the sacrifice of cocks. In fact, every 
family makes a point of undei'taking this sacred mission* 
People arrange to start on it at an auspicious moment on a 
fixed day in small isolated bodies. Of course, all the neces- 
saries they take care to carry about their pei’sons. Prepara- 
tions are made for the journey. Eice, salt, chillies, cnrxy- 
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: stuffs, beteWeaves and nuts, a little turmeric powder and 
pepper, and, aboTC all, a number of cocks form an almost 
complete paraphernalia of the pilgxdmage* These are all 
gathered and preserved in separate bundles inside a large 
'bag. When the appointed hour comes, they throw this bag 

• on their shoulderS; conceal their money in their girdles, 
.and, with a native-fashioned umbrella in the one hand and a 

walking-stick in the other, they start each from his own 
house to meet the brother-pilgrims at the rendezvous. Here, 
a foreman is selected practically by common consent. 

Then commences the vociferous recitation of that series 

• of obscene songs and ballads which characterises the pil- 
.gx'image all along. The foreman it is that opens the 
hall. He is caught up by others in equally loud and 
profuse sti*ains. This is continued right up till the begin- 
ning of their homeward joui-ney. Nobody whom they coxne 

• across on the way can successfully escape the coarse Billings- 
gate of these religious zealots. Even women are not spai’ed. 
Perhaps it is in their case that the pilgrims wax all the 
more eloquently vulgar. A number of cock-fcathers arc 
stuck or tied upon the tip of a stick, and with this as a wand, 
they begin to dance and pipe in a set style which is 
extremely revolting to eveiy sense of decency. 

Some of the pilgx'ims walk out all the distance down 
to the temple, while others go by boat or some other 
common conveyances ; but in neither case do they deign to- 
spare any passei'-by. They usually cook their own meals on 
the way ; which consist of the ordinaiy rice preparations 
■and plenty of fish and flesh. Hundreds of gallons of 
.arrack and toddy are consumed during the festivals* 
In short, you can hardly find a single sober pilgrim 
^during their continuance. The pilgrims reach the 
-.temple in their dirty attire. Their veiy words smell 
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Strongly of a -mixture of arrack and undigested 
animal foorl. They bathe and haye their meals again. 
The temple premises are crowded to overflowing. The 
worship of the goddess is then commenced. The offerings- 
consist of the sacrifice of cocks at the temple-altar, turmeric 
powder, but principally of pepper, as also some other objects 
of lesser importance. A particular spot inside the temple is 
set apart for the distribution of what is called manjalpra- 
sadarn (turmeric powder on which divine blessings have been 
invoked.) The work of doling it out is done by young 
maidens who are also during the process subjected to cease- 
less volleys of vile and vulgar abuse. AYith surely stoical 
endurance they submit to attend to their work. 

Now, leaving out of account the minor ceremonies, we 
come to the principal one, viz.^ the sacrifice of cocks. 

The popular idea is, the greater the number of cocks 
sacrificed, the greater is the efficacy of the pilgidmage. 
Hence men vie with one another in the number of cocks that 
they carry on the journey. The sacrifice is begun, and then,, 
there lakes place a regular scramble for the sanctified spot, 
reserved for this butchering ceremonj". Now, one man holds, 
a cock by the trunk, and another pulls out its neck by the 
head, and, in the twinkling of an eye, by the intervention of 
a sharpened knife, the head is severed from the trunk. The. 
blood then gushes forth in forceful aad continuous jets, 
which is poured directly on a granite piece specially reserved. 
Then, another is similarly slaughtered, and then, as many 
as each of the pilgrims can bring. The same process of 
butchering is also taken up by thousands of others, and in. 
no length of time, the whole of the temple-yard is converted 
into one horrible expanse of blood, rendering it too slippery 
to be safely Avalked over. The piteous cries and death- 
throes of the poor devoted creatures greatly intensify the; 
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’'horror of the scene. The stench, emanating from the blood 
mixing with the nauseating smell of arrack, renders the 
occasion all the more revolting. 

One other higher and more acceptable kind of offering 
requires more than a passing mention. When a man is taken 
ill of any infectious disease, his relations generally pray to 
this goddess for his recovery, solemnly covenanting to 
perfoinn what goes by the name of 

A THULABHAEUM CEREMONY. 

Tliis is more commonly performed during the Bharani 
^festivals, and I dare say, at other seasons of the year like- 
wise. The process consists in placing the patient in one of 
the scale-pans of a huge balance and weighing him against 
gold or more generally pepper (and sometimes other sub- 
stances as well) deposited in the other scalo-])an. Tlien this 
weight of the substance is offered to the goddess. This is to 
be pei-formed right in front of the goddess in the temple-yard. 

The usual offerings being over, the homeward journey 
of the pilgrims is begun. But, in the meanwhile, one remark- 
. able feature remains to be noticed. Though the festival is 
called Bharani, yet all the pilgrims must vacate the temple 
• on the day previous to the Bharani day; for, from that day 
■ onwards, the temple-doors are all shut up, and for the next 
seven days, tlie whole place is given over to the worst 
depredations of the countless demons over whom this blood- 
thirsfy goddess holds sway. No human beings can safely 
remain there lest they might become prey to these ravenous 
demons. In short, the Bharani day inaugurates a reign of 
terror in the locality, lasting for these seven days. After- 
wards, all the dirt is removed. The temple is cleansed and 
•sanctified, and again left open to public worship. 

The pilgrims return, but certainly not in the same 
mann.er in which they repaired thither. During the back- 
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“ward journey, no obscene songs or expressions are indulged 
in. They are to come back quietly and calmly without any 
'kind of demonstrations. They get back to their respective 
'homes and distribute the sandals and other pujah substances 
’to their relations and friends who have elected to remain at 
.%ome ; and the year’s pilgrimage is brought to a close. 



CHAPTEE XI 


THE MALABAR KETTU KALLIANAM 

Our Kettu Kallianam, or more properly ThaU Keffn 
KalUanamj is an important ceremony amongst us. It must 
be performed before the girl, in respect of wlioui it is 
celebrated, attains puberty. But I dare say there are 
instances in which it has been put off till after the attainment 
of age by a girl and in which the girl’s Tarawad has in no 
way suffered. During the progress of the historic legislation 
concerning Malabar marriages, some oi:>pouents of the 
measure based their objections upon the fancied religious 
nature of Kettu Kallianams and their dignified status as a 
proper substitute for the kind of marriage which the reforia- 
ers sought to legalize, the legitimate union of the 

sexes. But this position was foxindby the eminent mcmbers^ 
who sat on the said Marriage Bill Commission under the 
presidency of the late Sir Mu'thusami Iyer to be so untenable 
that they felt no compimction in characterizing the cere- 
mony as perfectly useless as a substitute for the other kind of 
marriage, vlz.y the lawful wedlock of man and woman. This 
ceremony has been not inaptly described by some of our 
native leaders of thought who were examined as witnesses- 
by the said Commission as a “ mock-ceremony ” possessed 
of no legal or social force. It is a ceremony at wliich a 
string with a small golden tali attached to it is tied for the 
first time around the girl’s neck. The several items of it 
may be briefly detailed as follows : Astrologers are, of 
course, consulted, and an auspicious day and moment are^ 
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selected for the performance of the ceremony. Then at 
another auspicious moment, a cocoanut tree is cut down for 
use* in connexion with the ceremony, which process is styled 
Pitzludlieniju MiirihkalJ^ This over, a large Pandaly a 
temporary shed, is erected in whieti to conduct the ceremony^ 
and the feasting of guests incident to it. Preparations 
proportioned to the means of the family are made, and 
guests are invited. Then follows what is popularly called 
Aslitammujalliam Vekhal^ that is, the formal opening of the 
ceremony ; which may be done a day before the ceremony 
or, if necessary, earlier still. On the day previous to the 
ceremon}^, the Attazlioin feast is celebrated. On the night 
of this day, the girl is dressed up in fine clothing and 
adoimed with gaudy ornaments and is led by some of the 
tiibes-women to a reserved spot inside the house, with- 
flaring torch-lights held in hand by them. Then some 
ceremonies are performed there attended with singing of 
songs by the Brahmini woman who is practically 
the officiating priestess in attendance at the whole cere- 
mony. Then all these together lead the girl to the 
pmidal where she is seated with her whole body, except 
the face, covered with a piece of fine cloth ; and some 
ceremonies with songs by the said priestess are gone through. 
The tribeswomen likewise gather round the girl. There 
may, according to circumstances, be more girls than one for 
the Kallianam, who may belong to any of the related fami- 
lies of the clan. After this comes a sumptuous feasting of 
guests and others. The place where the girl is seated for 
the ceremony inside the pandal is also a particular one 
of a sq;uare shape with the ground-floor made of clay stirredl 
tip and beaten down. Pour poles of areca-mit timber 
are stuck on the ground at equal distances and these are 
also connected on the tops by means of areca-nut beams,. 

8 
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The roofing of this is made of cotton or silk cloths ; andi 
hangings made of tender cocoanut leaves are attached ta 
these beams downwards. 

The next day, that is the ceremony-day, the girl 
.is again properly dressed up and adorned with golden 
.ornaments, and is led, a little before the appointed 
moment, to this reserved spot. There she is taken 
round the sq^uare shed three times and is led on 
to the worship of the sun called AtlUtliianetliozhUckal. 
In some places this is done on the bare ground ; in others 

■ on the top of a terraced shed erected beforehand with four- 
strong pillars and a ceiling of wooden planks. The girl 
then accompanied by the clanswomen and tribeswomen is 

■ taken to the top of this ceiling and is there . made to wor- 
ship the sun. In the meanwhile, another process has to be 

• gone through which is designated inuUa ko)ulu varal. It 
consists in the carrying in of small stalks of the jessamine 
plant placed inside a pitcher together with some other 
ingredients previously taken to a neighbouring temple and 
consecrated by the performance of a pooja by the temple- 
priest with the pitcher placed near the idol. Inside the 
pitcher is also placed the tali which is to be tied round the 
.girl’s neck. This vessel with the substances in it is brought 
•near the shed, either held in hand by some Brahmin or 
carried on an elephant’s back with drums beating and 
ti-umpets blowing. It is then carried up the ceiling, and 
there, after some minor ceremonies, consisting of women 
young and old, dancing or playing beneath a bunch made 
of ears of com held in their hands over their heads, are per- 
formed, it is taken down the ceiling to the reserved spot 
•inside the Randal followed by the girl conducted by the 
.women. In front of the shed and on its western side, the 
girl is seated &.cing east. 
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The tier of tlie tali may be any tribesman or the mother 
the girl, any man from amongst the Elayad or Thirumiil-- 
,pad sects or men of the Kiriyam caste. Now the particular 
person who is to tie the tali, whoever he may be, is then 
brought down from any neighbouring house where he is 
seated in readiness for it, to the shed inside the jymidal 
^accompanied by men who indulge in vociferous shoutings 
all along his way. He is also seated on a chair or a stool 
-behind the girl, dressed in gaudy attire and bathed in shin- 
ing ornaments of gold. One of the giiTs brothers then 
bathes his feet, and afterwards three times the question is 
put to the village-astrologer who is also in readiness near 
the imndaly whether it is time for the tali to be tied round 
the girl’s neck. Of course, he returns an affirmative answer ; 
.and then the person takes the tali and ties it round the 
the girl’s neck. Then another tali is similarly tied round 
the forearm of her right hand by one of her bi'others. This 
practically completes the ceremony. The tying is followed 
and preceded by sacred ballads or songs sung by the Brahmini 
woman spoken of before 5 who mixes the same with the 
jingling sounds produced by her on a circular thin bell- 
metal vessel she holds in one hand, by gently striking it 
with a small metal rod held in her other. To all these are 
•added, fx'om beginning to end, the rhythmic, vociferous 
shoutings made by parties of men arranged together for the 
purpose. Brit one other process yet remains to be noticed. 
All the while from the moment the girl is led from her seat 
inside the house up till she is brought bach to her seat 
there after all the tedious processes are over, every mo- 
ment is occupied also with a peculiar sound produced by 
companies of women by beating their lips rapidly with the 
fingers of their right hand and simultaneously forcing the 
ibreath through the lips and the interstices made by the 
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peculiar position of their fingers placed on tlie lips 5 so that' 
the whole affair is invested with a kind of dignified solem-' 
nitj. The tying of the tali practically closes the ceremony^ 
and after this a feasting of guests and others takes place. 

At this stage, it is proposed to give a brief account of a 
typical Malabar feast, of which the Kettu-Kallicinani fur- 
nishes a fairly good typical instance. Preparations are made 
for it, and invitations are sent out. They are first sent to all 
clansmen and w-omen, and ^XiEnangers (those who belong to 
the same tribe, but are allowed inter-marriages with the mem- 
bers of the feast-celebrating family) clear eight days before 
the ceremony; and the smallest delay in sending out the 
invitation eight days previously is looked upon as an 
infi*action of the social etiquette, which would sufficiently 
justify the deliberate absence of the guests on the occasion* 
Under ordinary circumstances, the major portion of the 
clansmen and tribesmen are bound by social rules to be 
present on such occasions ; failure to do which will be 
punished by the social chieftains with the imposition of fines* 
At any rate all the families of the tribe and clan should 
be rejpresented by man, woman and child, on the occasions. 
Strangers are invited only a day or two before the feast. 
The wmmen all come in one after another dressed in 
splendid attire and deluged with golden ornaments of 
divers sorts; and are all seated on mats inside the house,, 
or if the house is not sufficiently spacious, inside a 
temporary big shed erected for the purpose. Between 
about 11 and 12 o’clock in the noon, plantain-leaves aro 
spread on the ground, and the guests are all seated on mats 
to partake of the meal. With regard to tlae arrangement of 
the seats, certain fixed rules are in vogue. The clanswomen 
and tribeswomen are first served. Within the sacred 
precincts of the place where these are seated, no member^. 
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of stranger clans and tribes, and in some cases, not even mem- 
bers of higher castes are allowed seats or even entrance. 
Any breach of this social decorum will necessarily result 
in the guests leaving the hall in a body wnth their 
meals left unfinished. Such is the stringency of onr 
caste rules. These are to be served either by Brahmins 
or other members of their own tribes or clans. These 
having finished their meals, respectable strangers who 
have been invited are attended to next. Men comparatively 
low on the social ladder are seated apart from those on 
higher ones. This over, the surrounding villagers are 
served next. But members of stranger villages are 
often jealoiisly excluded therefrom. Then ^hnen of low 
degree” viz.^ the mob, including those in every rank of 
society who have come uninvited ai^e next served. There 
arc no restrictions upon the class of men who are allow^ed 
admittance into their ranks. Then come in for their share, 
the village barber and the washerman along with other men 
of their kind from distances. But they only carry home 
whatever is given them in the shape of meal. The other 
village claimants such as Mannans, &c., follow them, and 
finally the lowest classes in Malabar society, such as the 
aboriginal tribes, ai'e given what little is left after these are 
all over. 

It is a source of extreme satisfaction to find that all 
animal food and intoxicating drinks are scrupulously ex- 
cluded from our feasts. But buttermilk is always served at 
the close of the meals. Our only drink on such occasions 
consists of pure water boiled down with the addition of ginger 
essentially. Of course, rice properly cooked constitutes the 
princijial element in the whole affair; and the grandness or 
otherwise of our feasts is determined by reference to the 
number of pm as of rice prepared and consumed; all the 
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other ingredients are determined in proportion to the qnan-”- 
titj of I'ice prepared. 

Before the determination of a feast, an inventory or 
list is made out theoretically in consultation with the promi- 
nent tribesmen ; in which the things required are carefully 
noted down and the subsequent preparations are made on the 
basis of this inventory. The total cost of a feast is about 
three or four times the number of paras of rice consumed. 
On the evening previous to the feast, a preliminary feast 
called an Athazovi is celebrated, to which only a limited 
number of guests are invited. But the tribesmen and 
clansmen are bound to be invited and to be present on the 
day. The day next after the main feast, what is called a: 
vanniiiri feast; is also arranged on a small scale 5 and the 
kinds of guests to be invited for this except the tribesmen 
and clansmen are left to the option of the owner. After 
a feast over, what is known as ^ palcarclia is sent out to the 
families of particular relations and friends 5 which consists 
in an impartial distribution to the houses of the latter of 
some of the most prominent ingredients of the feast. Oom- 
pared with what obtains amongst the civilized nations, our 
feasts are considerably much cheaper^ for, what is ours- 
compared with the costly grandeur of an English dimmr 
or a European banquet where gallons of expensive 
European liquoi-s, and pounds and pounds of fish 
and flesh are consumed? and yet we, as part of the great 
Hindu body politic, are often stigmatized as a nation whose 
chronic poverty is attributed to our lavish waste of money 
on many an expensive institution, one of which is identi- 
fied with our national feasts. 

In practice, theKettii Kallianam ceremony lasts for the* 
next three days also. But on the second and third days,, 
nothing of any importance occurs excepting some dancing, 
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and music by young maidens inside the j^cmdal and a few 
other varieties of amusements. 

On the fourth day early in the morning, the members of 
the various tribes and clans and all specially invited people 
arrive ; and the girl takes an oil-bath ” along with the 
the women. All of them throughout the occasion are 
dressed in the most magnificent finery, such as their 
respective stations in life might permit, and adorned with 
costly golden ornaments. They all then accompany the 
girl for worship in a neighbouring temple, and after it is-' 
over, all of them return home. Then they partake of a 
delicious course of milk conjee with sugar and other 
ingredients. An hour or two after, another feasting, not in 
such a splendid style as on the ceremony-day, is celebrated* 
This over, the ceremony finally closes. 

Thus terminates one of the prominent ceremonies con- 
nected with our social life. It symbolizes the springing up 
of a peculiar relationship between the girl and the man 
who ties the tali 5 and the man is thereby in some places at 
least, debarred from marrying her all his life-time, though in 
other respects he may be eligible. The tali is in some 
places destroyed on the fourth day. Thus, instead of giving 
the man a right to marry the girl, the ceremony destroys even 
what he previously possessed. Should he die befoi^e the 
girl, which indeed often happens, she must undergo death- 
pollution and its attendant observances for fifteen days 
(which the other members of her Tarvvad and of her clan 
either need not do) jxist as she should do in the case of 
the death of one of her own clansmen. It was confusion 
between this marriage and the legal marriage ceremony 
recognized amongst all civilized nations that practically 
formed the basis of the long controversy carried on over the 
Malabar Marriage Act. 



CHAPTER XII 


SEBPEjS^T-WOKSHIP m maeabar 

Malabar is a country wliicli 'preserves to this day primi- 
tive institutions of a type peculiarly fascinating to the 
ethnologist. Of the various kinds of primitive worship 
still practised in the country, that of the serpent occupies a 
prominent place. Here the serpent is deified and oflerings 
of poojah are often made to the reptile. It has got a power- 
ful hold upon the popular imagination. Each household 
has got its own serpent-deity possessing large j>owers for 
good as well as for evil. A separate spot^is set apart in the 
house-compound as the abode of these deities. This reserv- 
ed spot is converted into a small jungle alinot circu- 
lar in shape. It is overgrown with trees of vaifious 
kinds, and shrubs, and sometimes medicinal plants 
also. In the middle of this ipiasi-circiilar shrine, images 
usually made of laterite after specified shapes arc arranged 
in certain established methods, and a pass^jge is opened to 
the seat of these images from outside. This spot is so sciai- 
pulously reserved that not even domestic animals are allowed 
to stray therein. No trees li’om the place are to be felled down,, 
nor any plant whatever for tlmt matter with any metal or 
more particularly iron weapons; for these are unholy things, 
the mere introduction of which inside the sanctified area, 
not to say the actual cutting down of the tree, is rcgax'ded 
as exceedingly distasteful to these serpent-gods. They 
are not to be desecrated by the touch or even by the approach 
of a low-caste man. Once in every year at least, poojah 
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'Offerings are made to these gods through the medium of 
the Numbudri priests. 

Periodical ceremonies called Pamhanthidlel are perform- 
ed to propitiate them. These are resorted to only on special 
occasions for the purpose of averting serious visitations from 
the family. The ceremony is a long complicated process- 
Any individual drawn from among the Nairs themselves is 
> capable of acting the part of priest on these occasions. A day 
is fixed for the opening of the ceremony ; and a particular plot 
of ground in the house yard is cleansed and preserved for 
the performance of the poojahs incidental to the ceremony* 
Then on the spot, certain square figures are drawn, one inside 
another, and these are tastefully diversified by the interpola- 
tion of circular figures and others inside and about them, based 
on geometrical principles. A peculiar symmetry is observed 
in the matter of these figures. The figures used in the draw- 
ings are usually of various colours, red, white, black and 
'Others. Oixlinary rice-flour, then again such flour mixed with 
a combination of chiinam and turmeric powder, thereby 
making the Hour pure rod, and burnt paddy husk are chiefly 
employed. Then a number of other accessories are also 
retpiired for the ceremony in the shape of lamps, cocoanuts, 
eatables of various sorts prepai'ed from paddy and rice 
and some other cooked things, such as rice, boiled in 
milk and sweetened with sugar, bread made of rice, 
and others. These are properly arranged in the place, and 
poojah is offered by the px’iest with the slow recitation of 
nuiutivmsj and some holy songs or ballads in memory of 
these gods. Then a number of Nair women, wutli perfect 
purity and cleanliness of persons are seated close to each 
other in a row or two. These women are to preserve sanctity 
^nd purity of their persons by a total abstinence from 
• animal food, intoxicants and anything else of an exciting 
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jDatare for a prescribed period of time ; and it is only aftex*' 
the lapse of this period that they become worthy of being** 
admitted to this ceremony. Thus haying purged their 
bodies of all worldliness, they are taken into the ceremony 
and are seated as described before. Now by means of 
i^emantixtms and poojah, the serpent-gods are propitiated, 
and, in consequence, they manifest themselves in the bodies 
of these female representatives of theirs. The entrance of 
the gods into their bodies is characterised by a fearful 
concussion of their whole frame, gradually developing into- 
a ceaseless shaking, particularly of the xippor parts. A few 
minutes afterwards, they begin to speak one by one, and 
their speeches are regarded as expressions of the god’s 
will. Sometimes the gods appear in the bodies of all these 
females and sometimes only in those of a select few or 
none at all. The refusal of the gods to enter into such 
persons is symbolical of some want of cleanliness and purity 
in them ; which contingency is looked uj)on as a source of 
anxiety to the individnal. It may also suggest the displea- 
sure of these gods towards the family in respect of which 
the ceremony is performed. In either case, such I'afusal’ 
on the part of the gods is an index of their ill-will or dis- 
satisfaction. In cases where the gods refuse to appear in 
any one of these seated for the purpose, the ceremony 
is prolonged until the gods are so properly propitiated as to 
constrain them to manifest themsolvcB. Then after the 
lapse of the number of days fixed for the ceremony, and 
after the will of the serpent-gods is duly expressed, the 
ceremonies close. 

One other small item of oftering to these gods consists 
in certain ballads sung by the Pulluvar females going about 
from house to house at stated seasons of the year. They take* 
a pretty large pitcher, close its ojiening by means of a small 
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cii'ctilar piece of thin leather which is fastened on to the * 
vessel by means of strings strongly tied round its neck. ^ 
Another string is adjusted to the leather-cover which, 
when played on by means of the fingers, produces a 
hoarse note which is said to please the god’s ears, pacify 
their anger and lull them into sleep. This vessel is carried 
from house to bouse in the day time by these Pulliivar 
females ; and placing the vessel in a particular position on 
the ground, and sitting in a particular fashion in re- 
lation to the vessel, they play on the string which 
then produces a very pleasing musical note. Then they 
sing ballads to the accompaniment of those notes. After 
continuing this for sometime, they stop, and getting their 
customary dues from the family, go their own way. It is* 
believed that these notes and the ballads are peculiarly 
pleasing to the serpent-gods, who bless those for whose 
sakes the music has been rendered. In consequence of 
the halo of sanctity that has been popularly thrown round 
the serpent, it is considered a sin of a most heinous nature 
to kill one of these deified reptiles. The killing of a cobra 
is regarded with the utmost concern amongst us. In such 
case, the carcase is taken and duly burnt with all the 
necessary solemn ceremonials. Sandal-wood is the fuel used 
sometimes. A small pit is dug which is filled with sandal- 
wood pieces and they are set lire to. When the flame burns 
intensely, the body is quietly placed in it, and reduced to 
ashes together with, in some cases, incense and myrrh. 
This is believed to mitigate the dangers consequent on the 
death of the serpent. 

The popular conception of the family-cobra is that it is 
a tiny little thing with a full developed hood, and fangs, and 
possessing a golden tinge, which shine brilliantly in the rays 
of the sun. At the sight of human beings, it gets away 
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to its holy shrine exhibiting a reeling motion on its way 
thither. It never gets far away from its abode of which it 
is the perennial guardian. 

One ^srtiiking phase of serpent- worship in Malabar relates 
to the family oiPapjjajiinehhat Namhudris and the singular 
- and efiPective control they exercise over serpents in general. 
Their powers are handed down from father to son. It is said 
this Nambiidri household is full of cobras which find their 
abode in every nook and corner of it. The inmates can 
scarcely move about without placing their feet upon anyone 
of these serpents. Owing to the magic influence of the family, 
the serpents cannot and%villnot injure them. The serpents 
are said to be always at the beck and call of the meml^ers of 
this Numbudri family and render unquestioned obedience to 
their commands. They watch and protect the interests of 
the family in the most jealous spirit. In short, these rep- 
tiles live, move, and have their being as freely as if they were 
domesticated animals imbued with supernatural powers. 

Cases of cobra-poison are generally taken to this Brah- 
min family and the headman sometimes summons before him 
the identical animal which caused injury and, it is said, suc- 
cessfully effects a cure as if by some mystic and magic in- 
fluence. 

The sexqjent also plays a conspicuous part in contracts 
between citissens. The family-serpent is in old deeds the 
subject-matter of sale. The sale of a house compound 
extends also to the family-serpent. The stipulation in these 
documents invariably is that the family-seiqmnts are sold 
along with the properties ; and even in cases of division of 
family property amongst its several branches of mem- 
bors, the family-serpent is included in the division. Such 
is the sacred prominence which has been given to the serpent 
. amongst us. Their anger is said to manifest itself in some 
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member of tbe family being stxaick down 'wdtb leprosy or 
some otlier loathsome disease ; while by their propitiation 
they can be converted into the guardian angels of our 
households, powerful enough to preserve the prosperity of 
the inmates as well as to vouchsafe their complete immunity 
from the attacks of virulent diseases and sometimes even 
from death. 



CHAPTER XTII. 


SOKE EEPBESSEX) CLASSES OP MALABAR 

The question of the depressed classes of the inhabitants 
of Malabar is a very interesting and important one, and 
deserves the serious attention of all who are intei*ested in 
its social history. These people constitute our unquestion- 
ed aborigines, a study of whose racial life, manners and 
institutions, and a permanent record of them, will form a 
useful addition to the ethnological literature of the world. 
They are numerically on the increase, and they threaten to 
swamp the counti'y. The miseries incidental to their 
wretched conditions of existence are untold ; and the pro- 
blem of the amelioration of that condition is every moment 
gathering additional prominence, much like the Pariah 
problem of the East Coast. They may be variously 
designated as Chertemas^ Jhilayas^ K^analxhars^ Pariahs^ 
Malay ar and Kadar^ Nay ad Is ^ There are also one or two 
more of these classes found in parts of the country; but 
they present much the same tribal peculiarities as those I 
have enumerated. I will now proceed to dispose of these 
in the order which their social circtimstances would seem to 
justify-. 

The CJierumas are a numerous class and are styled in 
the vernacular, ; their name importing that 

they are sons of the field (from Cherxc^ — dam, and Muhhal — 
children). They are born and live mostly on or near the 
fields. They are a very inferior race and are regarded 
merely as agricultural instruments in the hands of the 
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Ilandlords, their masters, who supply them with houses on 
..their estates and work them in a way little better than 
.that in which they utilize their live stock. Every morning, 
the master’s agent summons them to his house and takes 
i:hem away to work in the fields, in ploughing, drawing 
water from wells, and, in short, doing the whole work of 
.^iultivation. In the evenings, a certain quantity of paddy 
is doled out to them as wages. Both, in theory and practice, 
in the great majority of cases, they are to be fed 
at the master’s cost the whole year round, whether 
they work in the fields, or not. But this is not now done. 
It is very seldom that they can have a holiday, regard 
^being had to the nature of agriculture in Malabar. Their 
-children are trained from an early age in the work of their 
elders. 

Their houses are little huts, generally built of bamboo- 
material and thatched with straw, or a particular variety of 
"dried grass found in great abundance on the hill-sides. Earth- 
•en pots constitute their only domestic utensils. Some of 
them live far from the fields, while others live, particularly 
-during the rainy season, on the fields themselves, in small 
huts on the field-sides, or on the big earth mounds which 
separate them. 

They are divided into families and practically they have 
no recognised chiefs to safe-guard their social interests 
and to hold them together. There are certain assemblies of 
• elders, with a kind of chief at their head, invested with cer- 
.tain powers for the adjudication and settlement of disputes. 

Their staple food is the rice which they obtain as 
wages ; but any deficiency in the food which their daily 
wages bring them, they make up in other ways, as by eating 
.roots, fish etc. Toddy forms their main article of drink. 
‘ They do not eat carrion ; but are extremely fond of fish^ 
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wliicli, cooked in tlie poorest fashion, they reckon a delicacy. 
They have no peculiar ctistoms worth recording. Their 
whole life is spent in cultivation, and they show no taste for 
hunting or other pastimes. They are a socially low and 
ignorant class, as timid as hares at the ajDproach of human 
beings. On all important festivals of the year, they collect 
at the master’s house and are given each a fixed quantity 
of rice or paddy, with other articles, and a small coarse' 
piece of cloth to serve as a dress for the whole of the 
ensuing year. Their personal appearance is forbidding. 
They are a dark, muscular I'ace, with much of their natural 
tnuscularity adversely affected by their scanty food and 
poor clothing. Their one piece of cloth they tie round 
their waists. They wash this only at times ; but, 
their work being mostly in the fields, and in the open, it 
gets washed, with their bodies, in the constant rains which 
fall during the monsoons. During the height of the season, 
they protect themselves from its biting cold by means of 
the fires which they keep burning inside their huts all 
night long and often throughout the whole day. 

Their chief ornaments are, for males, large bunches of 
ear-rings and sometimes idngs on the fingers. But the 

women are adorned with nose and chest ornaments,, 
and rings on the fingers and even on the toes. It is 

worthy of note that all these oimaments are invariably 
made of brass. The razors with which they shave are, in- 
some instances, rude iron knives which, during the 
operation, subject them to intense pain. Some of these* 
classes wear a front tuft, while othei's shave the head 

clean. Their females do all the cooking and take care of 
the children; but often when they find leisure they 

accompany their males to the fields and do such work: 
therein as they are capable of doing. 
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They are a dolichocephalic people, with inedium-sized 
eyes and dark complexion. They follow the Makhatlimjam 
line of inheritance, or descent through the fathers ; and their 
household consists mostly of husband and wife and children, 
if any. Polygamy, polyandry and divorce are unknown 
amongst them. 

They worship certain gods, who are represented by 
rude stone images. What few ceremonies ai^e in vogue 
amongst them are performed by priests selected from their 
own ranks, and these priests are held in great veneration by 
them. They kill cocks as offerings to these deities, who- 
are propitiated by the pouring, on some stones placed near 
them, of the fresh blood that gushes foi’th from the necks 
of the birds. Their dead are disposed of by burying. Tire 
whole class without exception are believer’s in the existence 
of one God, Who, to their rude imagination, lives in the stone 
images of their deities ; and some of them believe also in a 
life beyond the grave, while others believe in the total 
extinction of the individual, his spirit being annihilated 
along with the body. 

The Piilayas are a variety of Clieripmas^ as also are the 
ICimalchars ; but the latter can approach a high-caste man 
more closely than the other two without polluting him. 
These latter share the I’acial characteristics of the Chermnas- 
and Pulayas and are a purely agi’icultural class living and 
working in the fields. The Kanakhars shave their heads 
clean like the Syrian Christians, whereas the other two retain 
the front tufts like the Nairs. All the three are an extreme- 
ly loyal class of people, devotedly attached to their masters,, 
whose interests they watch and protect most jealously. On? 
the death of any member of the master’s household, their 
families collect in the vicinity of his house and mourn the 
loss by beating their chests and crying aloud till their sor- 
% 
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1-ow is assuaged, quite as naturally and unaffectedly as if the 
loss were personal to them. 

The existence of these three classes furnishes an instance 
of pi-actical slavery in our midst even in these days of advan- 
cing civilization. They are believed to be the slaves of their 
masters, who frequently subject them to inhuman jpunishments 
in case ot disobedience or negligence ; and their master'^s 
commands and deeds are invested with a certain sanctity 
and inviolability in their eyes. They are the master’s chattel 
or property, and can be sold away or otherwise dealt with 
at his will. The fact is that these slaves, or their ancestors 
more correctly, were purchased in days of yore by the mas- 
ters or their ancestors for fixed prices, and hence originates 
the latter’s unchallengeable authority over them. Any slave 
running away from his legitimate owner and joining the 
working ranks of another master, if caught, is subjected to 
brutal punishments at the hands of the* foi'iner master. In 
the view of some people, such improper admission of a rene- 
gade slave is against the law. But such views are only 
theoretical in our days, and are no longer within the realm 
of reality. 

The slavish nature of these people is illustrated by the 
following and like forms of address employed by them. They 
still speak of themselves in the presence of superior classes 
as Adlyangal^ i.e., he who lies at (your) feet. When speaking 
of their eyes, hands or other members of their bodies, they 
are required to call them old eyee, old &c. So also 

with rice^ which they mention as stone-xicQ^, Their children 
are all hidangal^ or calves, and their silver money is copper 
cash, or chempin Jeasu. They call all Fairs Tharnpiirmis^ or 
kings. These and many other curious forms of address used 
by them irresistibly point to the prevalence of an idea 
amongst them that they are only slaves, and their masters. 
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ISords capable of doing anything with them. It is enough to 
.•'Say that, though their emancipation was effected as far back 
*as A. D. 1854, yet it has only been nominal, and has not 
yet been carried* out in its entirety; and people even now 
speak of slaves in some places, q[mte forgetting that the 
political doctrine of human equality and fraternity lias been 
authoritatively insisted on since the advent of the British 
Grovernment. 

The Parayas come next among the classes of extremely 
•miserable life and habits. They are a lower caste of slaves 
and more degraded, and their occupation is less honourable 
than that of the other slaves. They keep their top-knots, 
like the Nairs, and shave the rest of their heads. They are 
■also a dolichocephalic race with sturdy muscular frames, dark 
•'Complexion, comparatively thick lips, and a detestable odour. 
In some places they are utilized in agriculture, but more 
generally, their occupation is of other kinds. They live mostly 
neither in the fields, nor on the mountains, but in the plains 
.and only in some rare instances, on the mountains. They 
live in small houses built of bamboos and thatched with 
■ cocoanut or palmyra leaves, or with straw or dried grass ; 
but in any case their habitations do not afford sufficient 
-accommodation for more than two or three souls, or at most 
one family. They are notorious toddy-drinkers and do not- 

• eat carrion ; but those who live on cocoanut plantations eat 
beef boiled without salt and chillies. Their chief food is 
rice, which they obtain during the day. Their meals are 

• cooked in earthen pots of very rough patterns. They are 
very fond of ornaments. Ear-rings for their ears, rings 
for their fingers, are the chief of those worn by males ; but 
the females have the whole body loaded with brass orna- 
ments. According to a popular tradition, the. Parayas 

-are a race of Brahmin extraction, being descended from 
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a Brahmin woman. They are to this day "said to j^ossess 
Brahmin characters and traditions, and some of them are 
professed inantravadiSj or magicians, and are credited with 
tremendous powers over certain evil spirits or demons, and 
sought after in their mountain abodes by those who desire 
to wreak vengeance upon their enemies. There are minor 
mantracadis amongst those who live on thejdains, too, whose 
services are availed of in casting out less powerful devils from 
the bodies of persons possessed. In the case of the more 
powerful of such magicians, the process of obtfiining their 
services is very simple. People visit these magician Parayas^ 
in their dwellings and they enter into mutual compacts, the 
former covenanting to pay a fixed sum of money and the 
latter pledging themselves to bring about the deatli of 
the enemy. Thenceforth, all sorts of evil incantations are 
performed by the magician to accomplish the agi'ccd result. 
Another and more inhuman way in which sorcery and •witch- 
craft are resorted to by these magicians has a very curious 
ring about it. His aid being sought alter against an indivi- 
dual, the magician goes through all the required preliminaries, 
and on the last day, accompanied by one or two assistants, 
he goes at night, in the disguise of a clog, or a cow, or ox, 
or other animal near the house where the victim is sleeping. 
The latter forthwith opens the door and walks out of the 
house. When he comes out, he is caught and is murdered, 
by breaking his neck, or in some other brutal fashion. This 
cruel practice is generally attributed to the Paraya caste of' 
people. But it is practised by others as well. 

In certain places, there are temples dedicated to the 
subordinate deities of the goddess Kali. At cex'tain appoint- 
ed periods of the year, these Parayas have to assume the 
garb of an evil deity, with large head-dresses and paintings 
oa the body and face and tender cocoanut-leaves hanging. 
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loose around tlieir waists, all these embellishments being of 
the rudest patterns. With figures such as these, terror-- 
striking in themselves, dancing with tom-toms sounding and 
horns blowing, representing the various temple deities, they 
visit the Nair houses professing thereby to drive off any evil 
deities that may be haunting their neighbourhood. After 
their dues have been given them, they go their ways : and 
•on the last day, after finishing their house-to-house visits, 
.they collect near their special temples to take part in the 
Vela tamash. 

Some of the Parayas employ themselves in making um- 
brellas with palmyra leaves for coverings and small bamboo- 
sticks for handles ; and also in making large and tough mats 
•of long thin pieces of bamboo material. 

The Parayas are mostly believers in evil deities, whom 
they worship and control for personal services ; and they are 
also believers in the existence of a personal God, who pre- 
sides over their destinies. Their deities also are represented 
by rude stone images which they place in their temples* 
Their chief article of clothing is a small cotton cloth tied 
round the waist. Bathing is an institution almost unknown 
amongst them. They shave with rough metal blades. The 
Paraya is allowed to approach a high caste Hindu only at a 
•distance somewhat greater than that allowed in the case of 
the three races of our slave population mentioned above. 

The Yettuvar are a sect of people who are not exactly 
slaves, but whose social position justifies their classification 
, amongst the slave classes. They are confined to particular 
parts of the country, and live on the cocoanut plantations of 
the Nairs and other well-to-do-classes. They are not, like the 
other races described above, an agricultural people ; but are 
only workmen, leading a hand-to-mouth existence on the 
"wages which they obtain for hedging and fencing cocoanut 
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plantations, plucking cocoanuts tkei’efrom, tilling them, andT 
doing other allied kinds of work. 

They live with their wives and children, and some- 
times other relations as well, in houses small but more- 
decent-looking than the mere huts of the other slave 
classes. In points of caste restrictions, they are certainly 
better circumstanced 5 and their daily contact with the* 
higher classes in the ordinary concerns of life affords them 
greater facilities for increased knowledge and civilization 
than their brother-citizens of the slave classes enjoy. 

They are much addicted to toddy-drinking 5 but their 
principal food is rice. Their condition is never so intoler- 
ably wretched as that of the other classes. They are some- 
times employed by cultivators for agricultural purposes^ 
Their females occupy themselves in the fields during the 
harvest season, but they do other kinds of work as well, 
such as making thatchings for houses with cocoanut leaves 
woven after a set model during the thatching season about 
December or January. 

Their males wear ear-rings of brass, and their females 
adorn themselves with nose, finger and chest ornaments of 
brass or beads. The one piece of cloth supplied to them 
annually by the masters to whose plantations they are* 
attached, forms their dress, both for males and females, 
which they tie round their waists. They do not eat carrion, 
but are exceedingly fond of fish, the flesh of the civet and 
the rat, and of some other animals not generally eaten by 
other classes of people. They observe death-pollution just 
as the higher classes of Malabar, and the period of obser- 
vance varies according to the particular class or caste tO' 
which their masters belong. Tor instance, if they belong to 
alSTair’s plantations, such period is 15 days; and if to a 
Brahmin’s, it is 10 days, Nairs and Brahmins observing^ 
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pollution for these periods respectively. The priests who- 
officiate at their ceremonies are selected from amODg their 
own tribesmen called JEnangers ; whose express recognition 
is necessary to give validity to the performance of the cere- 
mony. 

Their marriage customs present no striking peculiari- 
ties, and are very much like those of the Tiyyars^ except- 
ing that the feasting and revelry are not so pompons in their- 
case, they being a mnch poorer class than the Tiijyars. 

Like the Nairs, they retain the front knot. But they 
are an extremely nnclean race. The only offences of 
general occurrence amongst them are petty cases of theft 
of cocoanut, plantains, areca-nnts and roots of common con- 
sumption amongst ns. But in the case of the other classes^ 
theft is not of such common occurrence. 

The Vettuvars also believe in a Supreme Creator^ 
whom they name and invoke as Paditcl%atliamji}iiy^mnj 
the King who created (ns), even in their ordinary utter- 
ances. Likewise, they believe in certain evil deities to whom 
they make offex'ings at particular times of the year. They 
are not, like the other classes, distinguished by loyalty oi- 
attachment towards their masters ; but are a very ungrateful 
sect, and their very name, a NmnlnivetUovan^ or a 

Vetticvan^ or a Naonhayi^ has passed into a bye-woi'd for 
ingratitude ” of all kinds. 

Next, there are the purely hill-tribes whose abodes are 
confined to the tops of mountains and hills. They are 
mainly the Malay ars and the Kaders^ and also the Naidis^ 

The Malayars (from Mala=mountain) means the men 
of the moimtains. The Malayars and the Maders are 
identical races living about the western and eastern sides of 
the ghauts respectively. In point of national characteristics, 
they pax'take of the nature of the aborigines of the country. 
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^nd the Hindus of the plains above which they are found in 
a topographically ascending and a socially descending 
■scale. 

The Malayar language is a felicitous combination of 
Tamil and Malaj^alam, diver Afied here and there by the 
admixture of certain singular provincialisms. Their pro- 
nunciation is of a curious kind. The Malayars are socially 
superior to the Kadey's^ who are little better than savages. 
Jn physical appearance, even the slaves are inferior to the 
Malayars. Each community of the Malaya sect has its own 
■chief, who collects the dues from them and arranges their 
barter for them. 

They mainly subsist on rice, wild game and arrow-root, 
and occupy themselves in the cultivation of small spots of 
rali^ and in felling timber and firewood, which fetches them 
.something to live upon. 

Their main occupation is collecting honey and bees- 
wax, and they are also famous as trackers in jungles, by 
which pursuits they manage to make up any deiiciency in 
their means of subsistence. Like some of the slave ela-sses, 
they are exceedingly fond of toddy, which they consume in 
large quantities. 

Their ornaments consist of a long string of beads tied 
round the neck. Their women also are fond of ornaments ; and 
usually wear strings of white and red beads round their necks, 
bangles on their arms, and rings on their fingers, and 
often on their toes. Rigid endogamy is enforced amongst 
them, they marrying within their own village. Polygamy is 
.absolutely unknown amongst them ; but divorce is freely 
allowed for infidelity on the part of the wife 9 though it is a 
matter for eventual settlement by the villagers. When a wife 
is so divorced by the husband, she is not afterwards taken 
back by him : but may be re-married to another man. But 
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cases of divorce are extremely rare. Their marriage customs 
have something' peculiar about them. At a marriage, feast- 
ing of guests takes place at the expense of the bridegroom’s 
father ; and, after the conclusion of the marriage, he makes a 
small gift to the girl’s mother and only a present to the 
daughter for her to buy a new dress with. The pair then 
proceed to a newly-built cottage erected as their futui'C 
place of residence, where they spend the rest of their lives 
in such little comfort as they can derive from their straiten- 
ed circumstances. 

They believe in a Supreme Diety who presides over 
their destinies and supplicate Him through their tribal god 
who is called a ISlitllung^ which is a stone placed inside a 
circular wall erected for the purpose. It may be surmised 
that they are practically an ancestor-worshipping class, the 
si)irits of their various ancestors being rex3resented by a 
collection of stones, one for each. Such spirits are invoked 
for lielj) and protection from calamities of all kinds. Towards 
the month of April, they offer sacrifices of honey and some- 
times of goats ; and failure to do this is believed to bring 
about their destruction by tigers and wild elejDhants. 

One j)eculiar custom amongst them recxuires special 
notice. They repose a profound belief in the evil powers 
which they are capable of exercising over one another 
through their evil deities, who are their guardian angels. 
Hence, when one of them finds wax or honey on a }3ai'ticu- 
lar tree, he takes special care to examine its bark to see 
whether it bears any sign made by another in indication of 
its previous discovery and aj)propriation by him, in which, 
case he religiously abstains from taking out the honey or 
the wax, lest any evil influence should be exercised on him 
Iby the previous finder. This scrupulous observance of the 
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sanctity of possession by tliem seems to account for the 
comparative scarcity of crime in Malayar life. 

The diseases they commonly contract are notnnmeimis. 
It is not strange that, living as they do amidst motintainons 
surroundings, and breathing the poisoned air of those regions, 
they are subject to attacks of malaidous fever 5 but they are 
their own physicians, who can cure themselves, and c<ases of 
fever are not very frequent 5 nevertheless, they are subject 
to constant attacks of cholera. They are also believed to 
be powerful snake-charmers and to be able to effect cures, 
incases of cobra '“poisoning, with a green leaf administered 
internally to the patient, and applied externally to the 
part affected by the bite. They bury their dead, instead 
of cremating them. 

The Malayar houses are of a peculiar pattern. They are 
raised on clumps of bamboos, which are all cut about the 
middle to the same height so as to produce an even sitrface 
high up from the ground. This surface is then conv(u*ted 
into a sort of flooring by spreading planks closely all 
over it, and over the planks a thick layer of mud is beaten 
dovvn and rendered firm. Then other planks are fixed 
perpendicularly to the four sides of the flooring, in a 
closely set order, so as to serve as Avails. Over these 
latter is again put a roofing of planks, and openings are 
made in the Avails, thus making a stronghold against the 
devastations of wild animals. Entrance to this dwelling is., 
facilitated by means of a ladder made by cutting away the 
knots from a single bamboo outside the clump, and leaving' 
only the root ends of these knots to serve as stairs or steps 
to descend or ascend by. The malayara keep, in their 
custody all the year round, a number of veiy strong bows and 
a cluster of arrows with slightly spread out and sliarpened 
iron tips ; some of which are kept always ready in their,. 
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furnaces to be shot red hot at wild animals that approach.^ 
them. They kill the game, bring it home, flay it, and dry 
it in the stin so as to preserve it for winter living- The* 
Malayars are extremely devoted towards their masters, 
the owners of the monntains where they take np their 
abodes. They make presents to them occasionally of 
honey and wax. Instances are common in which they have 
shot and killed lonely passers-by in the neighbourhood of 
their mountain abodes aud robbed them of all their 
belongings. They are a sturdy, muscular race, endowed 
with tremendous physiques 5 and their bows, their ordinary 
weapons of offence and defence, are incapable of being 
bent to any appreciable extent by our strongest-built men. 

The Kaders are a socially inferior race to the Malayars 
and are found in the higher ranges of the ghauts : their most 
famous divisions occupying the summits of the Anamalai 
and Kollengode ranges. They are a short, muscular race of 
deep black colour, ’with thick lips like ISTegroes, but without 
the detestable smell of the latter. The Kader language is 
Tamil ^ and their vai’ious dialects are so curious and difScult 
that even Tamil-speaking people cannot correctly under- 
stand them. They are all under the control of a headman 
who is also an authoritative referee in all their disputes- 
He also performs all their priestly functions, and receives 
in return a fixed portion of the proceeds from certain large 
trees and a certain percentage of the honey and w^ax 
collected by them. Their women wear dark-coloured 
clothes, or clothes rendered dark by their unclean life and 
habits ; as well as beads, charms, rings and bangles. They 
are a lazy race, much averse to manual labour 5 but they 
are excellent at tracking game in jungles and in collecting 
wild produce therefrom ; and they are also experts in find- 
ing good timber for purpose of felling. Their houses are 
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. collections of small hovels made of branches of trees cover- 
ed over with leaves. They live ripon trapped animals, wild 
yams, bamboo seed and other wild productions of the 
jungles. They also eat rice, which they obtain as remune- 
ration for collecting wax and honey. They first remove all 
poisonous particles from wild yams by cutting them into 
small pieces and leaving them to soak in a running stream 
of water. During the winter season, they consume arrow- 
root in abundance. They mix honey with arrowroot meal, 
place the mixture in the hollow of a piece of wild bamboo, 
and sink the same inside the floor of their houses where it 
gets hard, forming a kind of sweetmeat. 

Their methods of collecting honey and wax are worthy 
of detail. They carry on this business only at night time. 
One of them goes out with a basket hanging loose from his 
neck by means of a string and a glaidng torch held in his 
hand, and ascends the tree on which the hive has been dis- 
covered, on pegs driven in one above another up to the 
point where the hive has been found. One seeing the 
torch, the bees get frightened and fly away, leaving the hive 
behind. Then the hive is taken out and is brought away in 
the basket carried on the neck. But if the honey or wax be 
found on a rock or a precipice, the pi'ocess is different. A 
ladder is made of long canes stripped of the outer covering 
and twisted together. This is then hung down the rock or 
precipice, and by means of it the men climb down. It is 
in ways such as these that both the Malaijars and Kaders 
collect honey and wax. 

Strict monogamy is enforced among them. No relation 
on the male side is allowed to be taken to wife. Ilieir 
marriage customs are somewhat peculiar. The man who 
intends to marry goes out of his own village and lives in 
another for a whole year, during which period he makes 
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liis choice of a wife. At the end of the year, he retiims to 
his own village and obtains permission from the villagers to 
effectuate the contemplated union. Then he goes away 
again to the village of his bride-elect and gives her a do^^ny 
by working there for another whole year. Then he makes 
presents of clothes and iron tools to the girl’s mother ; after 
which follows a feast which completes the ceremony, 
rinally, the conple retnrn to the husband's village. Amongst 
the Kaders^ re-marriage of widows is freely allo’wed. In 
this important respect^ they may be said to be ahead of the 
conservative Hindus, whose orthodoxy is an insuperable 
barrier in the way of their national advancement. For 
conjugal infidelity, the wife has to pay a fine to the husband. 
This practically converts adultery on the part of the wife* 
into a source of income to the husband. If, in any case, 
the gii’l happens to make a fugitive connexion with any 
man, then the tribesmen assemble together, and, on the case* 
being proved to their satisfaction, they unanimously compel 
the guilty man to take the girl as his wife. 

Their temples consist of small huts inside which are 
placed rude stones which represent their deities who protect 
them from the depredations of wild animals, as also from 
misfortunes of any kind befalling them. During the Vishu 
festival, they come down and visit the plains with the Mala- 
yars\ and on their way, they worship and pray to any image 
they chance to come across. They are believers in the- 
sxipernatural ejBficacy of witchcraft and attribute all diseases> 
to the miraculous workings of that art* The Kaders are 
good exorcists themselves and trade in Mantravadams or 
magic. Like the Malayars^ they bury their dead. 

Being acclimatized to the jungle-poisoned atmosphere of 
their native abodes, they enjoy practical immunity from. 
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• attacks of fever, but when they change their dwellings to 
'the plains, they become subject to such diseases. 

The lowest race of people in Malabar are known by the 
'name of Naidis, i.e., hunters, (from Naj/adid-a=to hunt). 
’They are a wandering class of people of disgustingly un- 
clean habits, and so impure in their persons, food and dress, 
that hardly any member of the multifarious castes of Mala- 
•bar will condescend to touch them. They are strictly pro- 
hibited from appearing within some hundreds of yards of a 
■'high caste Hindu. Tliey drag out an extremely miserable 
■existence in -wretched hovels and srabsist upon what they 
can get for watching crops against wild animals, and in the 
the shape of charity from people passing by, to whom they 
-ceaselessly yell and howl out till they obtain something from 
them. They entertain an intense dislike for manual la- 
bour ; but are sometimes employed by spoi-tsmen to serve as 
beaters. They subsist mainly upon roots and possess no 
i'knowledge of trapping animals or snaring birds. I’liey also 
eat oysters, tortoises and crocodiles, which latter they cap- 
ture by means of ropes and hooks. The flesh of these ani- 
mals they bake and eat without the addition of salt and 
•chillies. They seldom wash, being prohibited from touching 
■water (or even climbing trees) for which offences they have 
to fast for a whole day. They generally cover their naked- 
•ness by tying round their waists long strings made of loaves 
■and plants 5 but some malse use of clothes for the purpose. 
They are naturally possessed of loud voices, and, as already 
•Stated, yell out for charity. Many of them become con- 
verts to Christianity, or more frequently Mahomedanism, 
which practically shortens their distance of approach to the 
high caste population. 

Ihese Naidis employ themselves in the construction of 
sropes and slings with coir, yarn, etc. They live around the 
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'base of the ghauts and on the sides of the hills scattered 
over the various parts of the country. Some of them occupy 
themselves in collecting beeswax, gums, etc., from trees and 
bushes. Their marriage customs are simple and interesting. 
A large hut is constructed of holly and other leaves, inside 
which the girl is ensconced. Then all the young men and 
women of the village gather round the hut and form a ring 
*about it. The girl’s father, or the nearest male relative, 
sits at a short distance from the crowd with a tom-tom in 
his hands. Then commences the music, and a chant is 
sung by the father which has been freely translated as 
^follows; — 

**Take the stick, my sweetest daughter, 

Now seize the stick, my dearest love, 

Should you not capture the husband you wish fox*, 
Remember tis, fate decides whom you shall have.^*^ 
All the young men, who are eligible for the mai*i’iage, 
arm themselves with a stick each and begin to dance round 
‘the little hut inside wdiich the bride is seated. This goes 
on for close on an hour, when each of them thrusts his stick 
inside the hut through the leaf-coverings. The giid has 
then to take hold of one of these sticks from the inside, and 
the owner or holder of whichever stick the girls seizes from 
inside becomes the husband of the concealed bride. This 
•ceremony is followed up by a feasting, after which tho 
marriage is consummated. A girl once married can never 
after be divorced. 

They worship a female deity, and, about the month of 
March, sacrifice a cock as a means of iDrotecting themselves 
'from all evils. They are credited with prophetic powers. 
When a man lies at the point of death, it is usual to distri™ 
bute rice hanji to these people, who, after drinking their fill, 
become seized with the power of predicting the fate in store 
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for the sick man. According as the taste of the hanji turns 
to that of a corpse; or remains unaltered, the death or recov- 
ery of the patient is foretold in their deef) and loud voices. 

It is worthy of note that the line of descent recognized 
amongst these classes is Mal^hathayam^ Le, through sons or 
males. This fact apparently the presumption that the 

Malabar Ma) nmaJckathayam^ or succession through females, 
finds its origin in the universal law of female descent which, 
as a necessary first step in the world’s social history, is still 
found prevalent amongst various primitive races. The origin 
of female descent in Malabar is exclusively attributable to 
ISTambudri Brahmins, who, from considerations of policy and 
necessity, have instituted this peculiar custom of reckoning 
descent through the female side. It is argued in this con- 
nexion, that if the origin of our female descent is to bo 
sought in the universal law, then in the natural course of 
things, such a custom should havesuzwived amongst these 
depressed orders, who, as the recognized aborigines of 
Malabar, would have preserved their primitive method of 
descent, through females. But since they follow the 
male line in matters of succession, the origin grounded on 
universal law has no valid foundation. As I liave already 
on a former occasion discussed this r|uestion, I do not re- 
capitulate my reasons insxipport of my position. But I refer 
to it here only with a view to showing that there arc points 
of antiquarian or ethnological interest connected with these 
primitive types of human kind. 

As has already been pointed out, all the classes num- 
bered amongst the depressed types are known to re(*kon 
their descent through the male side. There is some difli- 
culty in ascertaining this, by reason of their extreme izoverty 
which renders them devoid of any property in regard to which 
any succession may be recognized. But this difficxrlty may 
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be got over by seeing wMcli of tbe parents becomes the 
possessor of their children, who maintains them and the 
mother, and where the mother remains after marriage. In 
this connection, it may be noted that it is the father who 
maintains the mother and children ; it is in the husband**© 
house that the wife lives after marriage, and it is the father 
that retains possession of the wife and children throughout 
their lives, and the children’s relations on the maternal 
side have nothing to do with them beyond visiting them 
occasionally during the year. Hence the presumption is 
that it is the male line of descent that these people follow. 

In connection with our subject, it is impossible not to 
speak of the indefatigable efforts which the mission agencies 
are putting forth towards the social up-lifting of these races. 
The motives of these benefactors of mankind are truly 
laudable. By considerable self-sacrifice and energy, they 
are preaching the Christian gospel in remote areas and 
are receiving many, within the fostering embrace of Christi- 
anity. Thus they attem^jt by every means in their power to- 
raise the social condition of these races and render them 
capable of apioroaching more closely to high caste Hindus. 
The conventional caste I'estrictions are hopeless impedi- 
ments in the way of their personally representing their 
extreme wretchedness to the moneyed Hindus, from \vhom 
alone they can expect to derive any sensible relief. Accept- 
ance of Christianity, besides conferring other boons upon 
these races, also considerably enhances their freedom of 
movement from place to place which otherwise is beset with 
great obstacles, The-y have to make a long circuit to avoid 
the high caste passer-by if they happen to meet each other 
from the opposite ends of a fenced path way. Such and 
similar are the inconveniences and difficulties incidental 
to their dejiraved condition. The bare removal of these 
10 
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disadvantages must, in itself, be a source of great relief to 
these miserable specimens of humanity. The wretchedness 
of their condition is accentuated by the fact that wages are 
miserably low in Malabar, being about two annas and some- 
times a little more. There are, again, masters in the country 
who treat them little better than the old Romans did their 
slaves, allowing them only a pittance in the shape of wages, 
and at the same time maltreating them by the cruel adminis- 
tration of severe caning and other forms of oppression, after 
tying them up to trees. These cruelties are |)ractiscd only 
in the interior of the land, not visibly affected by the healthy 
influences of British officialism. 



CHAPTER XIV 


VILI.AGE LIFE 

The village life of Malabar is delightfully charming 
-and simple. It is rapidly passing off under the influences 
of Western civilization; and as such it is only right and 
proper to attempt to preserve a lasting account of it at this 
important epoch of transition. 

I begin with our tillage education. There are two kinds 
‘of village teachers, those that are maintained by leading 
rfaniilies on small monthly allowances and meals ; and those 
who maintain village schools on their own account and live 
uipon the income derived therefrom. These teachex-s are 
•usually called Ezlmtfaalians^ and the schools themselves, 
Ezlhiittiipallis, The education of our youths commences at 
a very early period of their lives. On some auspicious day 
-.and at some auspicious moment, the commencement is made^ 
•Oftentimes this is done on the Yidijaramhham day in the 
month of Kanni. A fairly well-educated man is first 
■selected to give the boy his first lesson. A (]^uantity o£ 
raw rice is kept in a bell-metal vessel, and a l^imp is kept 
burning in front of it. Two measures consisting of rice and 
■paddy respectively are also placed each on either side of this 
vessel. The boy scarcely four or five years old is seated in 
front of the vessel, and the Guru spoken of before takes a 
gold Eanom (an old coin) and writes on the boy’s tongue the 
divine invocation, viz.^ Hari - Sri - Gsl - Xa - Pa - Ta - Ye- 
Xa - Ma. He then catches hold of the boy’s ind ex Anger 
and makes him write the same thing on the rice also ; 
.-and now the initiation is complete* Then a gift of a small 
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sum of money together with betel-leaves and areca-nuts is- 
made to the Guru \ and then all together partake of the- 
eatables prepared for the occasion ; and the man goes his 
•way. 

Thenceforth, the boy is put in charge of a village teacher 
■who first teaches him to %vi-ite correctly on sand spread on the 
floor all the fifty-one letters of our alphabet, and pronounce 
them correctly. This might occuijy some months. This is 
preparatory to his being promoted to the stage of writing on 
cadjans ; which process is called OlatjU Kutful. After passing 
through the said preparatory stage, the boy begins to rite 
on cadjans insted of on sand as hitherto. After he becomes 
versed in writing on cadjans, small slokas and other poetical! 
pieces are given to him which ho easily commits to memory 
without understanding their meaning or their significance. 
When the advanced stages are passed, the education is practi" 
cally complete. But a little before that, he is made to acquaint 
himself with reading our Puranas chiefly the Kamayana. 

Elements of arithmetic are also taught by the*, teacher. 
Then if the guardians are so minded, they place their boys for 
tuition under the care of some advanced teacher and give 
them higher instruction in Sanskrit and Mathematics ; which 
latter may come even’up to the calculation of the position 
of the planets and the casting of horoscopes. Little girls 
are also taught elementary music preliminary to their re- 
ceiving advanced training in it. 

The village schools are of the rudest models, being 
small sheds erected with roofings of cocoanut leaves and 
pillars and beams of bamboo or cocoanut materials, and a 
slightly raised floor. Every morning the boys gather there 
about. 7 o’clock when the teacher also attends. lie sits 
down amidst the boys listening to their deafening recitations 
of things which he has given them to get up by heart ; and. 
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w-hen a boy tells him that he has finished the work assigned 
to him, the teacher asks him to repeat it by heart. If the 
^teacher is satisfied, he gives the boy another piece. So rims 
'the process. He thus goes on with the work till about ten. 
in the morning ; and then the class is dissolved, and the 
teacher and his boys all depart home to take their meals. 
About one or two o’ clock in the evening, these gather again 
in the school and the same process of instruction is conti- 
nued. But the reading of the Ramayana or other Puranas 
is an essential feature of this evening instruction. Till 5 or 
5-30 in the evening, they go on, and then the school closes 
for the day. But before so closing, the boys are made to 
repeat with one voice some mathematical formulas. 

No seats are supplied in the school. But students have 
to carry their own small mats with them for seats if they 
like. The Aslitami day which comes round twice every 
month is invariably a general holiday. On this particular 
day, the imparting of instruction is strictly prohibited. Then 
again from the Dioadasi day up to the Pratlpcifflahi day (both 
inclusive) the boys are given a short vacation. Since these 
•days practically come round twice a month, there are two 
short vacations of five days each for every village school ; so 
that altogether including the A^^lttaml holidays, twelve days 
.are holidays every month for all village schools. Of course^ 
the Onam, Vishii and other important occasions are neces- 
sarily holidays. 

Twice a month on the Dwadasl day, the beginning 
■of tlie holidays, the village teacher is remunerated with fees 
by the boys 5 which oftentimes vary from one pie to half an 
anna or so. Many boys right skilfully evade even this 
paltry payment by absenting themselves on these days. 
During the Onam and Vishu days, the teacher takes care to 
:go round to the houses of the rich amongst his pupils and 
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their lives ; and to shave males on the day they begin to 
take part in the sacrificial offerings to the departed souls in 
onr families 5 and also on the last day of our Deeksha 
ceremonies on the forty-first day or at the end of the first 
year. All these are attended with solemn ceremonials^ 
Barbers from stranger villages are not on any account to 
poach upon his work. The barber women are in some parts 
our village midwives and accoucheurs whose services are 
in requisition during child-birth. There are some experts 
amongst them who can skilfully manage labour cases safely. 
In other places, the Velans or Malayans etc.^ (certain sects of 
low caste people) are the professional class for such work. 

Then there are the village Mannans or Vannans who 
come in for their share of our village duties. Their services 
are in requisition amongst us during our Tliirandnh'alUunam 
ceremonies {Vide Chapter on ‘‘theNair Tarawad”) when 
they have to bring for the girls’ use their Mafta or sacred 
dress. Then on occasions of death-pollution, they have a 
-similar duty to perform. Amongst xis on the fourth or 
rarely on the third day after menses, our women have to 
use, during their bath, clothes supplied by these jSiannan 
females. Failure to purify their persons with them at bath 
■on the part of our women will be sufficient for outcastiug 
them. The same duty these Manna}h females have to 
perform during the confinement period of our females. All 
the dirty clothes and bed sheets used dxiring such periods, 
these Mannan females have to wash and bring punctually 
and regularly. 

These all are called Desa amkaslkal or JenDnls or 
Chera Jemnahkar Le,j birthright-holders. Mr. Logan speaks 
of these in his MANUAL OF Malabar as follows: — “ This or- 
ganisation is to a certain extent preserved and most probably 
the Kanisan^s profession will survive all other relics of the 
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Hindu constitution as liis services are still considered ot 
e ssential importance in all matters of every-day life.” 

VILLAGE PASTBXE8 

Of our dramatic performances, tlie Kcitlialmll and 
are tlie two foremost ones. A detailed descrip- 
tion of these will be found in the chapter on the ^'Malabar 
Drama.” 

PcttthaDOiii Parayal is an allied institution. Principally 
on important festive occasions, inside the temple-walls and 
outside the buildings and in front of the god, some Brahmin 
well versed in Puranic lore dresses himself up in clothes 
and a turban, smears his body with ashes and sandal and 
'begins to pace along there repeating in a solemn and 
dignified fashion some interesting masterpieces from the 
Sanskrit literature and explain their meaning to the assem- 
'bled spectators. 

The Koottu or more properly Chahklar Koottu is a 
similar institution dating fi'om immemorial times. The 
Chahkiars are a peculiar sect of people. They are said to 
he the offspring of Brahmin parents begotten as the result 
of intercourse during menses. Hence they are a socially 
Tallen caste. 

On important iiffiavain and other occasions, the hootii is 
performed inside buildings attached to temples and specially 
set apart for the purpose. The actor dresses up in a c^uaint 
style with brummagem bracelets on the forearms and the 
feet. Around his waist he ties a peculiar cloth with a ridi- 
culous profusion of folds all round and reaching barely up 
to the knee. He wears a head-dress also 5 and, with a shoe 
and sandal smeared all over the body, comes in to perform 
'his hootiu. Chakkiar women are known as Nanglars^ one 
^of whom is alway spresent by the side of the Chakkiar who is 
^engaged in his performance. A tom-tom is beaten by one 
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called Namhiar in the interval between the recitation of- 
slokas and the explanation of their meanings. The kooffn 
consists in the recitation by the Ghakl'iur of certain Puraiiic 
slokas and in his comments on them; which he does in 
very fnnny and pointed ways. 

The CliaJihiars ai‘e formidable critics of men and 
things. They always possess the recjuisite cleverness to 
applj^the context of a recited sloka in an extreinel}^ amusing 
fashion to particular persons amongst the assembled spec- 
tators and making the whole company of them enjoy a 
hearty laugh over it. The received eti(juette is that no one 
is to take offence at jokes cracked by Chakkhir,^ nor even 
laugh loudly at them ; any infraction of this eticpictto will 
suflficiently justify their suddenly stopping the perfoi’inance. 
They are of course remunerated by the temple 
authoxdties. 

Mohanijjattmn is an institution much akin to the 
attani of the East coast. A leader obtains the services of 
two or three young girls of low birth and trains them in the 
obscene technicalities of the profession, This leader is 
called the Nettuimn. He takes these girls from house to 
house and gets a paltry allowance for each day’s perform- 
ance, and thus they make a living. It is performed usually 
at nights, when the girls are robed in the finest attire and 
the dance begins, led, of course, by the Nctinvan. All sorts 
of obscene practices are resorted to during the process* 
This institution is an extremely abominable one- The 
females who are thus rented out are looked upon in civilized 
circles with the utmost contempt ; and it may be said that 
they exist as a separate isolated class with little or no com- 
munity of social interest with other classes. It is some 
satisfaction to find that the institution is gradually dying a, 
silent and natural death. 
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Tlie Tiillals are another class of pastimes amongst us. 
They may be divided into three distinct varieties such as 
OttaUj Seefanlcitn and Pmaijcm 5 of which the two latter are 
of the most primitive type. But Oifcm is a little more 
advanced one in which the actor assumes the form of one of 
our dramatic actors. Usually only one of these will be 
acting at a time. The Titllals are a singular variety of 
poetic composition with a peculiar kind of metre, rhyme 
and rhythm. The actor repeats these, stanza by stanza, and 
illustrates * the same with significant and suitable ges- 
tures. Drums are beaten during the process. 

Clierupphiutoli is a pastime gradually dying out too. 
It is almost indigenous to the south. Two trained bullocks, 
belonging to different persons, are yoked to the same- 
plough ; and both are driven together b}’- some one from 
behind with the utmost possible speed within the limits of a 
small area of rice-field after harvest. After the bullocks 
have gone two rounds or three, the issue is declared in 
favour of the owner of that bullock which continues to run 
however slightly, in advance of the other without slackening 
speed or showing signs of fatigue. Then these bullocks are 
changed and another pair is similarly yoked ; and the 
process is continued for sometime. 

Pope-danchifj or acrobatic performances constitute 
another of these enjoyments. 

Foofhall-niafches^ Aftalclcnlam, and Kayumilicdl dan-- 
cing by females called Kayi/ukotUkall have all been already 
describecLin the chai)ter on “The Onam Festival.” Tl 
cards and dice are quite common enough particularly during 
festive seasons. 

Cock-fghting is an interesting pastime. Cocks are 
specially x^eared and trained to take part in fights. The 
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'Uzliinjal swinging lias been already described in the chap- 
ter on “TiriiYatira Festival.” 

THE MONTH OP KARKATAKAM. 

This is an important month in jVtalahar, tlioiigh the 
-nature of agriculture here and the constant failure of our 
monsoons and other causes of a like nature render the 
period one of poverty, distress and disease. It is one of 
cleanliness and inety all around. On the first day of the 
month, what is called VelUjmn panalimi linftcd is observed. 
Clods of earth, with growing grass and plants on, a're deposit- 
ed one on each coimer of the thatching of the house. 
Members of families bathe early in the mornings, wear the 
caste marks, dress neatly and begin to read tlio J^iiranas, 
mainly the Eamayana. This of course is continued up to 
the close of the month. The whole work is re«ad at least 
once in the month ; but there are some who finish it many 
times during the period. But reading the sacred Puranas, 
however little, is of essential religious importance at this 
season of the year. 

After the bath is over, what is called SrechJi<((i(fr((fhikki(r 
Vehhal comes on every day in the morning, llns cemsists 
in placing in a secluded corner of the house, a lighted lamp 
in front of a small wooden plank on which are also arranged 
some flowers, a casket of ashes, a grandha or old book made 
of palmyra leaves, and a new-washed cloth and two mea- 
sures of rice. 

In the night-time, on some day in tlie month after the 
inmates have all gone to sleep, some Pduan^ fa degraded 
class of people) dress themselves in a peculiar styhi and 
come to the gate of all houses singing certain ballads ; which 
wakes up the inmates from slumbex'. Its significance 
appears to be to cast out devils from these hoxxscs. This 
institution is called Thukil TJnarttaL 
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Then again, during the month, we have the ceremonies’ 
called Nara and PnttarL This period is one of our harvest 
seasons. Before the harvest is over and when the ears of 
corn are still full ripe, the Nara ceremony is performed. 
Stalks of certain plants and creepers together with some 
ears of paddy are all kept inside a basket at the gate-house. 
Now certain figures, circular, horizontal and perpendicular, 
are drawn in the outer and inner courtyards of the house 
and on the floor of the house in prominent places. Then 
some one who has bathed early takes the basket in hand 
and repeatedly muttering in an audible tone, Nay a . 

Illani Na)'a^ Pattayoui Nam., Varti Nara., Kotta Naixt &c.,. 
keeps the same in the inner jax'd whei'C some poojahs are 
performed before they are taken out. Then some I’aw 
rice already prepared from that particular year’s paddy is- 
cooked and sweetened with sugar ; and all the inmates then 
partake of the jpreparation. The consumption of new rice 
that particular yeai-’s rice) is strictly prohibited before 
going through this ceremony. For both Nai^a and Paifari^, 
auspicious moments have to be selected. Both these may 
be performed on one and the same day or they may be on 
different days according to the turning up of the auspicious 
day and convenience of the people. Considerable impor- 
tance is also attached to the auspicious nature or otherwise 
of the first guest or animal or thing that finds its way to the 
house immediately after the Nayxt ceremony ^ and the pros- 
perous career of the family for the whole of the ensuing year 
dex^ends upon the nature of the first-comer. 

Then again, on the last day of the month, the ceremony 
called Jef^litayehalaijal has to be performed. About 6 in the- 
evening, a broken earthen jjot or a torn sieve is taken, and 
inside it are gathered some old pieces of broomsticks, bits of 
human hair and nails and some sweepings and other filthy 
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’Uzhinjal swinging lias been already described in tlic cbap- 
■ ter on “ Tiruvatira Festival.” 

THE MONTH OF KARKATAKA:\r. 

Tills is an important montb in ^lalabar, though the 
> nature of agriculture here and the constant failure of our 
monsoons and other causes of a like nature render the 
period one of poverty, distress and disease. It is one of 
cleanliness and piety all around. On the first day of the 
month, what is called Vellyum 'panalmn kuttal is observed. 
Clods of earth, with growing grass and plants on, a're deposit- 
ed one on each corner of the thatching of the house. 
Members of families bathe early in the mornings, wear the 
caste marks, dress neatly and begin to read the Puraiias, 
mainly the Eamayana. This of course is continued up to 
the close of the month. The whole work is read at least 
once in the month \ but there are some who finish it many 
times during the period. But reading the sacred Puvanas, 
however little, is of essential religious importance at this 
season of the year. 

After the bath is over, wliatis called 
Vehhal comes on every day in the morning. Tliis c<msists 
in placing in a secluded corner of the house, a lighted lamp 
in front of a small wooden plank on which are also arranged 
some flowers, a casket of ashes, a grandha or ohl book made 
of palmyra leaves, and a now-washed cloth ami two mea- 
sures of rice. 

In the night-time, on some day in the month after the 
inmates have all gone to sleep, some P<ninrH ('a d(^graded 
class of people) dress themselves in a peculiar style and 
come to the gate of all houses singing certain ballads ; winch 
wakes up the inmates from slumber. Its significance 
appears to be to cast out devils from these houses. This 
linstitution is called Thukil UnaHtaL 
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Then again, during the month, we have the ceremonies’ 
called Nara and Pn^ftarL This period is one of oiir harvest 
seasons. Before the harvest is over and when the ears of 
corn are still full ripe, the Ncnxi ceremony is performed. 
Stalks of certain plants and creepers together with some 
ears of paddy are all kept inside a basket at the gate-house. 
Now certain figures, circular, horizontal and perpendicular, 
are drawn in the outer and inner courtyards of the house 
and on the floor of the house in prominent places. Then 
some one who has bathed earl}’- takes the basket in hand 
and repeatedly muttering in an audible tone, Nma Kara^ 
Illawi Navd^ Faftat/ont' Kara^ Vatti Nara^ Kotta JSfara &c.,. 
keeps the same in the inner yard where some poojahs are 
performed before they are taken out. Then some raw 
rice already prepared from that particular year’s paddy is ^ 
cooked and snveetened with sugar ; and all the inmates then 
partake of the preparation. The consumption of new rice 
that particular year’s rice) is strictly prohibited before 
going through this ceremony. For both Nara and PtiUari^. 
aitspicious moments have to be selected. Both these may 
be performed on one and the same day or they may be on 
different days according to the turning up of the auspicious 
day and convenience of the people. Considerable impor- 
tance is also attached to the auspicious nature or otherwise 
of the first guest or animal or thing that finds its way to the 
house immediately after the Nara ceremony ; and the pros- 
perous career of the family for the whole of the ensuing year 
depends upon the nature of the first-comer. 

Then again, on the last day of the month, the ceremony 
called Je^hUujekalwjal has to be performed. About Gin the 
evening, a broken earthen pot or a torn sieve is taken, and 
inside it are gathered some old pieces of broomsticks, bits of 
human hair and nails and some sweepings and other filthy 
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^substances and some arrowroot plants. Some one then 
takes tbis along; with a lighted torch and carries it to every 
-nook and corner of the house. This is then handed over 
outside to some menial servant to be carried away to some 
distant three-cornered I’oad or pathway to be thrown off 
there. On his way thither, the servant is subjected to all 
.kinds of vile abuse. This drives off the Jp-^hfa or unclean 
deity from the house making it wholly pure and clean. 

Nothing more appears necessary to be said on the 
'Subject. Of course, there are more things of lesser impor- 
’tance and interest that I may, with ])ro'j>riety, dwell upon 
"in this connection. But in an attempt of this nature, it is 
hardly necessary or possible to enter into such minute 
details. 



CHAPTEH XV 


SOME PHASES OP RELIGIOUS LIFE 

Like all other parts of India, Malabar is a deeply religions 
'Country. Every one here believes more or less firmly in 
the existence of an Overruling Providence, nyIio sways 
’the universe, rewards the just and the virtuous, and metes 
out condign punishment to the guilty and the sinful. This 
Being, who is the Creator and Preserver of the world, is 
‘■seated on high in the celestial regions, from whence He 
‘exerts His divine influence on all created things. He is with- 
out form, or if He has any form at all, it is unseen of men 
'because of the dazzling brilliance of the light which emanates 
from Him in all directions. Usually, He is regarded as the 
Unseen, the Unknown and the Unknowable. He is placed 
on a thi’one of resplendent glory, attended by angels and 
'demigods, who are at His immediate beck and call. He is 
Omnipresent, Omnipotent, and Omniscient, and takes care 
-of the tiniest of His creations as well as the largest. Plants^ 
animals and all created objects are the creatures of His will. 
"Worlds can be annihilated or called into existence by 
means of His all-powerful breath. He understands the 
deeds and motives of every one of His creatures. A 
reeoi’ding angel takes account of all our actions, which 
And reward or punishment at the close of our eai’thly life. 
Such is the power of God as He exists in the popular 
imagination. The heavenly regions, where He is seated, 
are regions of eternal plenty, bliss, pros}perity and joy to 
which admission is guaranteed only to the righteous- 
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In marked contrast with these regions is the Hell of 
the popular imagination. It is a place of perpetual tor- 
ment, agony, sorrow and affliction- By some, it is looked 
upon as a huge burning lake full of an abominable ffuid, 
containing multitudinous varieties of worms and other 
equally disgusting forms of animal life. Its horrors are 
indescribable. It is the destined abode of sinners, who, 
accoi'ding to the heinousness of their sins, are condemned 
to live there tor varying intervals of time. The animals- 
which live there ceaselessly molest the guilty. Thxis the 
horroi’S are I’endered all the more intense and insufterable. 
Some people regard the hellish regions as being situafod' 
below theeai'th; while others locate them somewhere up 
in the heavens. But in either case they are directly within 
the sight and control of the Almighty God. 

The people of Malabar ai'e invariably believers in a 
future life of some sort. A man lying at the point of death 
is supposed to be haunted by spirits who await the drawing 
of his last breath. If he be a man, wdio has led a life 
uasi)otted from the world, death to him is altogether a 
pleasing incident- He will be carried into the upper 
regions by bright-looking beings in cars profusely decorated 
and lighted up with glowing lamps and scented with an 
abundance of perfumery. In his journey up, in this Mysian 
conveyance, he will be accompanied by attendants ready 
even to lay down their lives at his call. He will be receiv- 
ed in the heavenly regions by guards who wdll take him 
to his proper place there. There he will live in everlasting 
bliss and comfort. Some people, however, hold that he will,, 
in certain cases, assume his human shape a second time and 
be born again on the earth. But if lie is to r<nnain in 
heaven, his state of bliss and joy will know no bounds. Ho 
will live in the presence of God and will receive every 
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possible attention from God’s servants. He will hold commu- 
nion with his departed friends and relatives who have become 
the inhabitants of those regions. This conce|)tion of im- 
mortality and of intercourse hereafter with dead friends and 
relatives is very similar to the view of the future life taken 
by Tennyson in his IK Memoriaim. Finally, permanent 
assimilation with God, according to some advanced thinkers,, 
brings a man’s human existence to a close. 

But the state of a man who has lived a sinful life is a 
terrible contrast to that described above. Hven on his 
death-bed, hi\ge monstrous-looking figures surround him at 
all times and especially towards the closing moments of his- 
earthty career. These make mouths at him, threaten him, 
terrify him, informing him that the horrors to which he is* 
being subjected are but the mild precursors of those w^hich 
await him in the other regions. These beings are visible 
to him alone, none of those who stand by being .able to see- 
these terrible monsters. According to the pre-destined 
period of his life, the man may have to exist in thijs 
wretched state for days and days together. After his deaths 
he is taken care of by a monster called Kalan. This 
monster is furnished with a long rope and an iron pestle ; 
and with the aid of his grisly-looking attendants he strings 
up the dead man on his pestle and carries him off into 
the upper regions. There he is taken before God, when 
the Celestial Kecorder, called Chitraguptan, brings fortli his 
books and reads out a full and correct account of all the 
man’s actions. His sins are to be expiated by horrible 
punishments inflicted then aad there, followed by similar 
and more lasting ones to be undergone later. A large 
copper vessel is brought and placed over a burning 
oven. When the fire burns intensely underneath, so that 
the vessel is practically white hot, it is half filled with sand. 

11 
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When the sand bf^gia^ to burn, the sinner is placed in the 
vessel, and by means ot a large rod with a spread out tip, 
lie is moved to and fro along with the bruaiing sand. He 
dies again, is forthwith restored to life, and the })rocess is 
continued time after time. Afterwards, lie is taken out 
and sent to the hellish regions to suffer the pains and 
torments, incidental to life tliere, ^Some believe that he is 
kept there for ever. But according to others when by the 
continued misery of his existence in hell, he has sufficiently 
well atoned for his past sins, he is released in older to be 
born back again into this world and so on (i^l It 

•ought to be stated that the conveyance in which men are 
taken after death to tlie upper regions to stand their trial 
before Grod, threatens every moment to collapse and let them 
fall. According to some, they are com])elled to ascend into 
the upper regions on a i*ope-Iadder of slender construction 
which also every now and then tJireatens to give way 
under the weight ol'its human passengers. Their destrac- 
tion or escape in either of these case?^ depends upon the 
good or evil nature of tlieir worldly actions. An adulterer 
is punished in a peculiar manner after deatli. He is conveyed 
to the judgment seat of God and is there compelled to 
embrace a metal image winch is healed almost to whitene^s^ 
When the fierceness of the heat has consumed his body, he 
is again restored to life and subjected to tlie same 
form of punishment. The process is repeated as often asp 
he has been guilty of adulterous conduct before his death. 

Traditions of a ridiculous nature have clustered round 
this notion of men being carried up by Kalan on his iron 
pestle. There is a fable which, I believe, is current in 
various parts of Malabar, according to which a man whose 
course of worldly existence had not completely run out, 
w^s carried Up by this monster by mistake. When he 
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arrived at the seat of God, the mistake was found out, and 
: the man was dropped down again to the earth to complete 
liis term of liie. As Ills funeral had not been begun in the 
meanwhile, his body still remained in his house and the 
people who stood near it, litile suspecting that he v/as not 
dead, w^ere extremely’’ surprised to find him breathing again. 
The next day thej" were still more astonished to find marks 
of violence on his body, which appeared to be marks left by 
the process of tying him up on the jpestle the previous day. 
jMoreover, these inferences were corroborated when the man 
himself related to those present the circumstances of his 
death and of his being tied up, carried above, and dropped 
■down again. 

Whatever may be the heinousness of a man’s sins, he 
• can be saved in various ways fx’oin eternal torment and 
ranked in point of merit with the most virtuous. Paying 
money, cloths and other objects to the twice-born Brahmins 
redeems a man from the consef_[uences of his sins. Such 
gifts xnay be made during a man^s life-time even up to the 
time of his death. 

Feeding Brahmins is also productive of similar results. 
A man who has periodically paid money to Brahmins chiefly 
of the Nambudri class is said to be saved.” Every family 
regularly makes a point of celebrating feasts and feeding 
Brahmins and paying them money and receiving their 
'blessings. There are also other expedients resorted to dur- 
ing a man’s life-time, whereby such results can be more or 
less effectually secured. Certain days, such as Ekadasi, are 
ordained as fasting days. Such fastings require only absti- 
nence from rice meals, spirituous liquors and animal food 
.and from the enjoyment of worldly pleasures, and it religiously 
continued up to the close of life will secure for a man an 
easy and pleasant death, and become stepping-stones to the 
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regions of heaven, where a life of bliss and joy will be liis 
portion. Offerings to gods I'esiding in temples are also of 
great efficacy. Pilgrimages xindertaken to any of t!io great 
centres of pojralar w'orshii>, such as Benares, Eaineswaram 
and Gaya are also equally efficacious. Bathing ' in thc^ 
Ganges or the Kaveri or soixie other sacred river as 
in the sanctified waters of Eameswaram will wash away 
all a man’s sins. Reading any of the sacred tiiC 

Mahahm^atlia^ the Ecunayaua or the Blicujnr^atha^ is anotlier 
equally meritorious method of obtaining absolution from p?tst 
sins. Hindu praj^ers are mostly but the continuous mention of 
the names of the chief members of the Divine Trinity. The 
repetition of the names of any of Vishnu’s various incarna- 
tions, such as, Rama and Krishna, forms an equally effectual 
prayer. The po^xular idea is that a man performs twenty- 
one thousand acts of respiration in a day; and whoever prays 
in the manner indicated these twenty-one thousand tixnes, 
that is, whoever mentions the name of any of these gxuls 
twenty-one thousand times a day is said to J)e absolvc<l 
completely from that day’s sins. Smearing the body, 
especially the forehead and the breast and the aruus with 
ashes prepared from cow-dung is another way of cleansing 
the body and the soul. Sandal-juiee preparation forms a- 
desirable accessory to cow-dung ashes. In these various 
ways, a man can be purified from a sinful life and adixiitfed to 
heaven’s eteimal bliss. Besides obtaining the guai-antee of 
a life in heaven, if he is to be bom again into this workV. 
he will become a twice-born Brahmin. 

When a man is on his death-bed, Brahmins are invited 
to Ms house, and offerings of money are given to them toge- 
ther with clothes, some betel-leaves and suits. The Brah- 
mins accept these things and, with uplifted hands, invoke the 
aid of God and bless the man. This- purifies him from his 
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P^st sinful life. Sometimes tlie offering consists of cows, 
wbicli form a still liiglier and more acceptable kind of 
gift. Then also offerings of Pi(ja are made to various gods 
tliroiigh the medium of Brahmin priests to save a man from 
a life in the infernal regions. Sweet drinks are given to 
w^eniy and thirsty travellers, whose blessings carry very 
happy results. Rim Kimji is given to the class of people 
called Naya'dis. These things are all done when a man is 
on his death-bed ; and they have the effect of pmifying the 
man and obtaining for him entrance into heaven. . 

Some people hold that a man’s sins are all to be expia- 
ted in this world, and that after death, he immediately pro- 
ceeds to the next birth. So also in the case of rewards. A 
•dinner is supposed to be purified from his sins by means of the 
miseries and calamities to which he is subjected up till the 
last moment of his life, such miseries and calamities being 
in tliemselves sufficient atonement for all his sins and the 
happiness and joj^ that fall to the lot of a good man are 
likewise regarded as the necessary rewards for his good and 
■virtuous life. According to this belief, men reap the con- 
sequences of their acts in this woiid and in this world alone ^ 
.and death is but the opening out of another life in this 
world or as some others believe in a still happier world and 
not an absolute and entire cessation of life altogether. This 
■is very mtmh akin to the sentiment expressed by Mrs* 
Barbauld in the lines : — 

“ Say not “ good night ” — ^but in some brighter clime. 

Bid me ^ good morning.’ 

Such are some of the popular ideas about rewards and 
punishments both in this life and in the life that is to come* 
In all of them, there is present the belief in a future life of 
r'some sort ; and they distinctly exclude every conception o£ 
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the materialistic doctrine which would denj a divine Provi- 
dence and human responsibility. 

The various acts which, in Malabar, are regarded as 
sinfal may now be mentioned; Falsehood, forg(ny, prejiiiy, 
suicide, and homicide of every desci'iption * are of course 
pi’ominent among these. Speaking ill of gods and Brahmins 
is a blasphemous sin. Polluting any shrine, eating at times 
of pollution, and before bathing, and false swearing are like- 
wise sinfnl. So also are the taking of rice jireparations on 
pi’olicbited days and at prohibited moments, and neglect to 
bathe and cleanse the body every day. ‘^Laying irreverent 
hands iiX->on the dear inheritances of our forefathers,” sucdi 
as old institutions, and want of deference to seniors and 
elders, and above all, to teachers and Brahmins, are also 
placed in the category of sins. Talking, slightingly of the 
sun or the moon and injuring any of the sacred animals 
such as kites, cows, bulls, lizards, serpents, scorpions and' 
certain kinds of fishes, specially bred in tanks attached to 
certain temples which are invested with varying degrees o£ 
sanctity are also regarded as sins. 

The religious creed of the Malayalee tallies exactly 
with the idea expressed so beautifully by Wordsworth in; 
the well-known stanza ; — 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting. : 

The soul that rises with us, our life’s star 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afai\ 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come- 
From Grod, who is our home. 

Heaven lies about us in our infaneif ,• 

Shades of the prison-house begin to closer 
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Upon the growing ho]j^ 

But he beholds the light, and whence its flows, 

He sees it in his joy 5 

The ifottfh who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is nature's priest 
A.nd by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended. 

At length the -umn perceives it die away, 

And fade into the light of common day/' 

Death is regarded not as an entire cessation of life herey 
but as the beginning of another life. ‘‘ The soul never 
dies. It passes from body to body in successive births." 
This represents the universal creed of the people. The 
child is conceived in its mother's womb, and, after a certain 
time is born. At its birth it finds itself in a world which is 
altogether strange to it. It is completely enveloped by the 
glories of its past life and know’s absolutely nothing about 
the circumstances and surroundings of the world. It growls 
up little by little ; and as it grows, it grows in knowledge 
and experience- It begins to take an interest in the persons 
and objects around it, and the alternations of smiling and 
weeping shows that it is also beginning to know something 
of the joy and sorrow of human life. 

The common country folk attribute the alternations of 
joy and sorrow manifested in the face of a child to a 
pecxiliar cause. They believe that there is a particular 
species of devils, who are in constant attendance upon 
children. At times these creatures take delight in annoy-- 
ing the little ones. They tell them that their fathers or 
their mothers have died. This, of course, makes them 
weep. On the other hand, when the devils tell the chil- 
dren that their parents have not died, the little ones are 
intensely pleased. Thus it is the mischievous doings of 
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these devils that give birth to the various inauifestations 
of feeling noticed in the faces of children. 

As the child grows up, the thoughts of its past life 
vanish and are supplanted by those of this life, so tlnat by 
the time it reaches the age of manhood, remembrance of 
its past entirely fades away juelding place to the concerns 
and incidents of this life. The eating of salt, it is said, 
gradually brings this result about. Hence until children 
reach a certain age, the practice is in\ariably insisted ujjon 
of not giving them salt along with their food. 

There are familiar traditions which have gathered 
round the last death-struggles of some men. It is s.uid that 
those who are professed mantmoadls or magicians are 
sometimes subjected to these death-pangs. The particxxlar 
demons, whom these magicians, by the power of their 
spells, have conquered and held in subjection, enter into 
fierce struggles with the Celestial Carrier when he takes 
them away into the upper regions. This the demons do 
with the object of saving the lives of their masters. Some- 
times the contest rages long ; but in no case does it even- 
tuate in the triumph of the devil and the defeat of the 
Carrier. 

When after death the spirit or the soul of tlie man 
departs, the body is left behind ; and when it is disposed of, 
it becomes part and parcel of the earth-clod, whence it was 
taken for purposes of creation. The departed soul conti- 
nues to haunt the vicinity of the house of the deceased. 
One theory is, that it goes upwards, and is taken to the 
presence of God in the manner described above. Another 
is, that to the virtuous man is given a birth superior to his 
past one, such as that of a Nmthudri Brahmin ; while to a 
vicious , man is accorded a troublesome and miserable second 
birth,, ^uch as that of one of the lower animals. Those who 
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bold this theory also believe that since the Brahmin birth is 
the last link in the long chain of births, a man who proves 
vittuous again in his Brahmin life is lifted up to enjoy for 
ever the pleasures and comforts of heaven in the presence 
of God, and is finally absorbed into Him. To those who 
hold this belief, absorption into the Deity is indeed the 
last and 

“ One far-off divine event 

To which the whole creation moves.’’ 

The souls of some persons continue to haunt the vici- 
nity of their houses, looking to the members of the house- 
hold for sustenance. On the death of a man and after the 
funeral ceremonies are over, the junior members of his 
household begin to perform cei’emonies in propitiation of 
the spirit of the departed man, . For ten or fifteen days, 
according to local valuations of customs, the cere- 
monies go on ^ and all this time the death pollution con- 
tinues. During this period, the members of the household 
.as well as of the whole clan of which it forms a unit, must 
keep aloof from all social intercourse and dealings with 
other people. But in North Malabar the pollution period 
varies much, sometimes being twelve days sometimes thirteen 
*tfec. On the last day, they liave to undergo the purifica*^ 
tlon rites, and then and net till then do they get cleansed so 
as to admit of their moving again in society. On the 
last day, the ceremonies practically cease ; and then 
such of the members as desire to continue taking part in 
them are at liberty to do so. Some of the members, how- 
ever, continue, and on the forty-first day, those who are so 
minded have another chance of leaving off. But the nearest 
relatives of the deceased continue to perform the ceremonies 
till the close of the first year. But up in the North, the cere- 
monies close finally on the forty-first day. The female mem- 
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bers who join in the performance, Invaxiably leave off on the 
forty-first day 5 but resume it forty-one days previous to the 
end of the first year. Thus the males and the females beghi 
and conclude the ceremonies together. During the year, 
there are particular ceremonies to be perfoianed in additiuii 
to the daily ones. For instance, at the close of every month, 
a inasunh ceremony has to be gone through. It lasts for a 
single day. The ceremony described above as lasting fur a 
whole year goes by the distinctive appellation of ] 

Any person who is engaged in performing the. 
ceremony is strictly prohibited from shaving his hair or 
cutting his nails, from indulging in animal food orinioxicat- 
ing drinks, from yielding to the temptations of the fiesh, 
from eating anything before bathing when once he has 
mixed with society and even frtnn breaking his touch -with 
the earth. La short, he has to lead a life of couip!ct(5 self- 
I’esignation from all mundane concerns. Then, at tlio clost^. 
of the first year, the daily performance of the coremouies 
ceases, and the performer returns to the ordinary concerns of’ 
his life ; but every year, on the return of the day of the 
man’s death, a ceremony called a Srarcla has to be perlbimi- 
ed. Since our years correspond to the dui/s of the spirifual 
world our annual Srarda ceremonies, though performed only 
once a year, become daily offerings to the departed. In^ 
ways such as these, departed spirits are pFO])itiated.. The 
strict observance of these ceremonies protects the* family 
from all calamities ^ while neglect of them is visited with 
serious consequences. Thus what is called Moksham in. 
obtained for the dead person. 

Another method by which a like boon is obtained for* 
him is interesting. After the disposal of the body, the 
bones are coUeeted and placed in new and ixnused earthen 
pots and deposited inside the earth near and #n the southem 
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side of the house. Sometime after, these are taken to one of 
the principal centres of worship, and after due ceremonies 
have been performed, they are thrown into the waters of 
some sacred river near the shrine. 

EauI spirits ot A^arious descriptions are supposed to 
haunt the luughbourlioods of burial and cremation grounds 
and hence peo^de liaA^e a peculiar dread of approaching 
these places at night. The Jatiats of marshy places 
has been converted by the popular imagination into demons 
who are looked upon as the possessors of these spots. 

A woman, dying during pregnancy or after deliA^ery^ 
and before the pollution period is completed, is supj>osed 
to haA^e a wandering state of existence after death. Her 
spirit is polluted and is incapable of purification in the 
ordinary Avay. Hence it cannot gain enti'ance either into 
heaven or into hell, her polluted condition being inconsist-- 
ent with the sanctity of those Avorlds. Therefore, in oi*der” 
that it may be purified and rendered capable of re-birth, it 
must be subjected to a process of cleansing by means of 
and other incidental rites at the hands- 

of the Bi'alimiii priests. If it is left unpurified by means 
of proper offerings, the consequences to the family may be- 
of the most dreadful and disastrous kind. It is said to* 
wander about the four corners of the house, uttering a shrill 
hideous cry Avliich forebodes a calamitous future for the 
family. Tlie cry is said to resemble the cry of women im 
child-birth. 

I have, in the opening pages of this paper, described' 
some of the higher phases of our religious life in Malabar. 
But the belief in the existence of a Supreme PoAver guiding, 
the course of the world is sadly corrupted by the prevalence* 
of notions verging on the worst forms of superstition. The* 
Almighty G-od presides over everything ci^eated and uncreat-* 
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ed. Under Him, Iiowevei% countless gods and goddesses are 
-conceived to exist and are given local habitations in wooden 
and stone images. Krishna, the chief incarnation of Vishnu, 
is a god zealously worshipped by the ])eople. So also 
Vishnu himself and Siva. The goddess Kail presides over 
all infectious diseases, such as cholera and sinall-pox. She 
has a number of daughters located in different parts of the 
country with delegated powers which are exercised within 
certain specified areas, subject to the authority of Kali her- 
self. When small-pox and cholera are epidemic in any local- 
ity, these goddesses meet together at the people’s recpiest, 
and after proper propitiatory ceremonies have been perform- 
»ed, they together drive the devils and free the country from 
their merciless devastations. When a man is attacked with 
small-pox, the goddess of his locality is invited by special 
•offerings to his house. She manifests herself by Icapings 
and shoutings in the body of her human representative, who, 
with the sword he holds in his hand and the red cloth that 
he wears round his waist, and the metal belt with small 
bells hanging theron and fastening the dress drives away 
?small-pox demons and saves the patient from death. Year 
-after year, these goddesses visit the iiouses situated in 
itheir i^espective jurisdictions. 

One important annual event coiiiiectod with the worship 
-of Kali is the Coch-festioal at Cranganore, the abode of this 
goddess. (Vide Chapter on Cock-Festival.) 

There are other deities who are located in particular parts 
of the country and to whom definite powers are assigned. 
Among such are Bharadevatha, Ganapati, Ayyappan, 
Vavar, JKaral, Vettekkaran and others. They are invoked 
in special eniergeneie| when they render their assistance to 
who so invoke them. On^ peculiar god who is very 
ss^^ously worshipped is Subramanian whose temple is 
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sitnaterl on tlie Palni Hills. Incredible iciracles are often 
ascribed to bim. He is said to possess the power of res- 
toring to life, amm-ds wliicli, after having been killed, cut 
up and cooked, hare been taken to his shrine as offerings 
by pilgrims ; and ox preserving from putrefaction milk wdiich 
has been kept for months and similarly carried up the hills. 
Other miracles also are attributed to him. Ayyappan is 
believed to protect people from the attacks of wild beasts. 
In the extreme south of the country, there is a curious god 
called Chathan who is an evil deity capable only of working 
mischief. He lends his aid to any one who prays for it with 
proper offerings. The person, against whom his aid is 
invoked, is put to every kind of annoyance, from which lie 
can rid himself only by means of a propitiatory ceremony. 
In some parts, a certain cattle-god called Mundian is wor- 
shipped who is invested with detective powers in petty 
cases of theft. All these and others, which cannot even be 
emxmei'ated testity to the great hold which idolatry has on 
the people of Malabar. 

There are also nymphs, nereids and other beings who are 
supposed to possess powei-s of mischief-working, and, in 
conseq[uence, are regarded by the people ^vdth reverence and 
fear. These attack people while passing by their abodes and 
bi'ing on temporary attacks of diseases. There exist yet two 
other classes of beings called Yakshies and Gandharvas. 
The former are a kind of goddesses of gigantic proportions, 
with large teeth, hashing fiery eyes, hair brushed 
and combed hanging loose on their backs and fair 
bodily colour. They as well as the Gandharvas live on 
palm-trees and attack men and women indiscriminately. 
When once a person is possessed with them, it is impos- 
sible to get rid of them except by very powerful incanta- 
tions ; and in most cases, attempts at casting them out prove 
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.altogether fruitless. Sometimes, they consent of their own 
accord to retire from luuiian htJtlies and leave them un- 
molested- These and similar doilies are not worshi]>pe(I 
‘by means of images. 

A few words about sorcery and witchcraft or mantra- 
'Vadams will not be wholly oui, of place here. These mantra- 
vadams are usuMlh' divided into two categories, namely, the 
‘good and the evil. T is supposed that the good ones were 
given in exclusive monoiioly to one particular Brahmin family 
and the evil ones to another, both in South Malabar, and 
that they vver<i aftenvarcls surreptitiously copied by ])eople, 
not all Bralnuins. Certain deities are invoked and over- 
powered by means of man trams, and these are ready to 
stand by the IMantravadis, or magicians, in times of need. 
When epil(?.ps 3 ’’ other nervous diseases which are attri- 
•’ bitted to the mischievous inlluences of spirits occur in any 
family, tiie member possessed is etfectually cured hy the 
magic of some skilled exorcist. TJie devil can be comx>6ll- 
-ed to state liis name and history through the mouth of the 
l)atient. Then according to his power, he is either compel- 
led to leave the patient’s body for good or he is properly 
.propitiated and, in consequence, consents to dejiart from it 
^promising not to molest it again. These magicians even 
possess the power oT taking away human lives through 
the instrumentality of Manframs^ Anything that they re- 
quire can be supplied to them from any distance by these 
«evil spirits. 

Keligious worship in all its pristine simplicity still 
. obtains in a diversity of forms in Malabar. These are, for 
instance, forms of ancestor-worship, animal-worship, tree- 
worship serpent-worship, and demon-worship, still religious- 
ly followed. Reference has ahready been made to anc‘^*s(:or- 
wptship in connection with the death-pollution ceremony* 
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Deceased ancestors are practically deified and offerings are 
made to them for their satisfaction and propitiation, neglect 
of sncli duties being visited with seriotis misfortunes to 
■their families. Annual ceremonies are also performed to 
them. As regards animal- worship, people have a peculiar 
veneration for certain beasts, such as the ox, the cow, the 
bull, the lizard, and the elephant ; for certain birds, such as 
the kite and the peacock, all of which are surrounded with 
-a tinge of religious sanctity. The cow and the Brahmin 
.are placed on an equal footing in point of holiness, and are 
looked upon as the most sacred of God’s creatures. Hence 
the killing of either of these is the most heinous sin that 
a man can be guilty of. The lizard is a prophet of future 
events and is also regarded as sacred by the people. The 
-kite is the vehicle of Krishna and hence a very sacred 
creature like the ox which is the vehicle of Siva. There 
are other animals considered more or less sacred, but 
I cannot say more on this subject at present. Tree-worship 
dias also been develo])ed into a kind of religious ordinance. 
The banj’-an-tree is held in great veneration, as also the 
Kitimlam, The plant called Taliw {p^ijmum Bancfuui) is 
^equally holy. The Iviivalam tree is^a tree peculiarly sacredl 
to Siva; and hence people make a point preserving it by 
means of laterite work to strengthen the roots. In the 
evening, they jdace lighted torches or lamps near it, and 
children and even grown-up men go and worship it in 
the belief that this will have much the same effect as 
worsliipjrlng in a temple dedicated to Siva. Banyan-trees 
are also kept in a similar state of preservation. The 
Kuvalam leaves are appropriate objects of worship in tem- 
ples, especially in Sivite temples. As regards devil-worship, 
many spirits such as Karin-kutty, Kutti-Chathan, and a 
mumber of other wandering demons, are given local abodes 
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in images and are duly worshipped and oftentimes con- 
quered ; so that in cases of emergency^ their services in the 
protection of human lives are exacted. These beings have 
no proper place assigned to them in the Hindu creed 5 but 
are native to Malabar, where they have obtained a firm 
hold upon the popular imagination. Tor serpent-worship^ 
Vide Chapter on “ Serpent-Worship.” 

The art of prognosticating the future has developed 
into a science in Malabar and is studied with scrupulous 
attention by such as seek to earn a living by means of it. 
There are vaideties of ways in wdiicli tlie future can be 
disclosed^ whether of individuals or of the country at large. 
Toremost among these is the science of Astrology. As in 
the case of all who pi’ofess the Hindu faith, this science is 
blindly believed in by the people of Malabar, and its tenets 
and formulas are closely followed and religiously acted qnby 
them. Thex'e are other but less accurate methods of 
prognostication of which chiromancy forms one. There 
are experts who have studied the art and profess to be able 
to reveal any one’s future. But it isS chiefly Ihe Knramrs,, 
a wandei-ing class of people, who are the exponents of tbis- 
art. These Kuravars are said to be the descendants of 
Gypsies, who found their way into Malabar at some remote* 
epoch of its history. Another method of foretelling the 
future is by opening at random anyone of the great Puranas 
and counting out the first seven lines on the right hand page 
and the first seven letters in the eighth line on the same 
page and reading the rest beginning with the eighth letter 
in the eighth line. From the nature of what is read, the 
future is foretold. But before the process is begun, the man^ 
%on Svhose behalf it k to be undertaken, must shut his eym 
land offer a prayer to God requesting him to maintain the ac- 
icutaey and correctness of the art. This method is employed 
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only when the future of a particular object is to be ascertained. 
It cannot be easily made use of, in foretelling the whole of a 
man’s future. As observed before, the lizard is a prophet of 
future events. Experts understand the significance of the 
lizard’s cry. If a lizard happens to make any noise in the midst 
of an important conversation regarding the future, these 
experts can foretell in various ways what is about to happen. 
As for example from the particular mode in which the cry was 
produced and reached them: from the quarters from which the 
cry emanated 5 from the particular movements of the animal, 
and so on. Omens are also prophetic in certain cases. When 
a man starts on an important errand, his success or failure 
will depend upon the peculiar nature, auspicious or other- 
wise, ot the object he chances to see immediately after crossing 
liis gateway. The noise produced by owls is also possessed 
of a like power. If an owl makes a noise from the southern 
side of a house, then a birth is to be anticipated in the 
family ; but if the noise comes from the north, a death is 
likely to occur. The howling of dogs, whether singly or in 
pack^, at unseasonable periods of the day and through mere 
wantonness, foreshadows the approach of Kalan^ the 
celestial carrier. Then again, the loud cries of certain 
depressed classes of the country, rlz.j the Nayadis are pro- 
phetic. If any member of a household is taken dangerously 
ill, it is customary to make for some day's the gift of 
kunjy^-water to these poor specimens of humanity. They 
drink the water with great alacrity ; and if the ordinary 
taste of the kunjy turns into that of a dead body’', the 
patient will die. If not, he will recover. These various 
methods of prying into the secrets of the future have 
become part and parcel of the popular religion^ and the 
accuracy and correctness of the various predictions are 
deemed to depend upon the divine influences underlying them.. 

12 
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The people of llalabar are, with few exceptions, fatalists* 
They hold strongly that all their future has been definitely 
worked out and ordained for them at the luoinent of their 
births ; that whatever happens to them is only what has 
been pre-arranged by God when He created them •, and 
that nothing else can possibly befall them. The future 
destinies of mankind are written upon their heads in 
■characters that no ordinary mortals can decipher and imder- 
stand. The horizontal and transverse sutures of the skull 
are popularly identified with the hieroglypliics in which the 
future of mankind is inscribed. The common saying is : 

whatever is written u])on our beads will and must come 
to pass. It is not for mortals to avert the stroke of destinyd’ 
Not even God, the Almighty, is able to alter the tide of 
affairs when once it has begun to flow. The only alter- 
native is to calmly submit to those pre-arranged decrees. 
The future can be revealed to men by means of the science 
of the horoscopy in which they bliudl33" believe. But there 
is one class of people, who, though they are believers in 
predestination, yet think that hy prayers dulj’' oflercd to 
God, mainly through the medium of Brahmin priests, the 
evils of an adverse fate can be greatlj^ mitigated. 

A more rational article of poi^ular faith which prevails 
amongst a still larger circle of people is that all the liappi- 
aaess and misery that men are heir to in this life, are the ne- 
cessary and inevitable conseq[uences of their actions in the 
previous birth *, and that the fruits of all their actions in this 
life are to be reaped by them only in the life that lies 
beyond the grave. 'Thus a man’s life here is I'endered happy 
or miserable according as his actions have been just or un- 
just in the life through which he has already passed. 

According to the popular belief, a man who commits a 
murder in this life is to be similarly murdered in the next life 
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by the same victim aad in. the same manner in which he deals 
with his victim here. In fact, the nature of their positions 
and acts is exactly reversed in the future life. This is 
extended even to the case of the minutest animal crawling 
unnoticed on the surface of the earth. For instance, if a 
man takes away the life of an ant here, that man in the 
next life will be born an ant, and the ant a man, so as to 
kill the ant, his former murderer. The absurdity of the 
notion is patent enough. Victims of unsatisfied desire in 
this life are destined to pass through a fresh birth so that 
they may gratify the desires which they are unable to 
gratify here. 

I need hardly say that I am now concerned only with 
the followers of Hinduism in Malabar. The Hinduism of 
the Malayalee pi'esents a very strange diversity of features. 
We have already seen that some of the highest con- 
ceptions of Hindu philosophy and religion exist side by side 
with the most puerile of religious superstitions. Ultimate 
.<absorption into the Supreme Being as the destined goal of 
human life, the gradual evolution of all created things 
^towards a higher state of jDerfection, the doctrine of trans- 
migration and the retention of identity — these lofty and 
‘Sublime conceptions of philosophy and religion have been 
attained by a society of people amongst whom also prevail 
religious conceptions characteristic of the most primitive 
condition of human society. 
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THE SYEIAN CIIHISTTANS OF MALABAE/^ 

Tlie Syrian Cliristians form an exceedingly interesting" 
element in the population of Malabar, They are so called 
because they nse the Syriac Tersion of the Bible. They 
stand aloof as a distinct community presenting striking diiler- 
ences from the other members of the great Christian fold. 
Their existence as a separate comnninity is inextricably 
associated with, and dates from, the Apostolic times. f 
Their early history is wrapt in hopeless obscurity. As 
observed on a previous occasion, tradition has it that the* 
Apostle St. Thomas during his evangelistic mission to China 
and the eastern countries travelled through Malabar found- 
ing in various places seven churches, remnants of which 
still survive to bear witness to the x^ossible genuinenc^.ss of 
the tradition. Whatever value may he attached to this 
account which is at best only traditional, there are associa- 
tions which have clustered round it such as would be 
interesting to the antiquarian. Desjiite its traditional as])ect, 
the point is interesting in that it still remains one of tliC' 
liopeless mysteries of antiquity.'” 

In this necessarily bidef notice of these interesting 
people it is neither possible nor desirable to deal at any 
length with the vexed question of the great Apostolic visit to 
this fax'-off land. However, the fact is significant that the 

Be-printed from, the Kkview for October 1003 . 

tThey claim spiritxxal descent from Bt. Thomas and a status of 
nineteen centuries in Southern India. They use a v(‘rsion of 
Scripture which was one of the first efforts of the Infant Church in* 
the direction of Bible translation. 
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^entire community place such unbounded reliance upon the 
'genuineness of the Apostle’s visit and its great historical 
•sequel, the rise of the community itself. Here we plainljr 
tread upon debatable ground. The subject, of course, has 
given rise to two rival theories, each tenaciously maintained 
by its respective exponents 5 and the decision of the whole 
•question is said to hang upon the identity or otherwise of 
'the Apostle himself with a namesake of his who visited 
'these parts at a comparatively later period. The problem 
may remain a problem for ever. The absence of old authen- 
tic records confirms the prophecy certainly for the pre- 
sent, and piobably to all futurity. When^, in these days, 
•even in spite of strong contemporary evidence, the existence 
-of Shakespeare himself, an event of less than five centuries’ 
ago, is negatived by the advocates of “ the Baconian Tlxeory/ 
it is no wonder that the incidents connected with the life 
Iristory of the apostle which admittedly belong to the dawn 
•of the Christian Era, should have become the subject of a 
historical controversy. 

The Rev. Milne Rae, late of the Madras Christian 
'College, once made a serious attempt by writing a book on 
“the Syrian Church in India,” in which he essayed to 
^characterize the entire belief as the outcome of “ the 
migration of a ti'adition.” This led some of the advanced 
Syrian Christians to stoutly repudiate the Professor’s theory* 
iln spite of all that, the question remains as controverted as 
'it originally stood. 

No one, to be sure, is at present in possession of suffi- 
cient data leading to the solution of the problem relating to 
4he great Apostolic visit. Anyhow, the tenacity with which 
4he belief is still clung to by the entire Syrian community 
ds something significant, which the counter-theorists would 
-find it rather hard to shake or explain. 
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The tradition regarding the A]3ostle’s advent to Malabar 
■will be -w'ell worth reproduction. As observed before, there 
are two rival theories about it. The one is that the Apostle 
himself visited Malabar and the first Sjuian element came- 
into being as the result of his labours. The other is 
that a merchant named Thomas came in 75.5 A. I), with a 
band of Christains from Bagdad, Nineveh and Jeintsaleni, 
under the orders of the Catholic Archi)riost at IFratrai 
(Edessa). It is not proposed to enter into a critical exami- 
nation of the two theories with a view to establishing the one 
or the other beyond all possibility of doubt. It is proposed* 
only to give the traditional account that still forms the basis 
of the Syrian creed in this country, together with a brief 
ethnic description of the people themselves. According tc- 
current tradition, the Syrian Churcli was founded in Tilalabar 
about 50 A.D. The Apostle formded at lii'st seven churches, 
five of them being in the Travancore State, one in Cochin, 
and one in British Malabar. Two of these have since, beeir- 
completely destroyed ; and the remaining five being in a- 
condition which is little better than decrepit. The early 
converts to the new Church were Nambutiri Brahmins who 
were converted by whole villages. The ministers of the 
Church atPalayur near Ghowghaut which is one of the severs 
Chru-ches referred to above were first ordained bj'the Ajiostle 
himself. These were chosen mainly from two families,. 
Pakalomalt’mn and Sanl'ampitn. The higher order of the 
Syrian priesthood remained, for centuries, practicallj>v 
hereditary in these two families. 

The third century was marked by the arrival of a Per- 
sian heretic of the school of Manes, or, according to some 
others, of a heathen wizard. Tliis was a period of apostacy 
for the new Chm-ch. This wizard or heretic arrived and 
preached a crusade against the Syrian Church, and as at 
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result thereof, many of the Syrian Christians acceiited his 
teachings and became his disciples. These apostates are 
still known as JSlmugrmitalclcar and are to be fonnd at Quilon^ 
Kayamkulam, ^\ithin the limits of the Travancore State. 

In 350 A.D., came to Malabar the first colony of 
Christians. A Syrian merchant, hj name Thomas of Canx 7 
Tisited the country with many others, about four hundred in 
number. They had amongst them a Bishop named Mar 
Joseph. They landed at Cranganore which was then known 
as MaJiadecariiatnam, The great Cheraman Pernrpal was- 
then the ruler of Malabar as a Viceroy of the Pandian king* 
The then Perumal received the Syrian colony very kindly 
and allowed them to settle in the country and granted them 
seventy-two privileges thus raising tliem to a position of 
almost eq^uality with the Bi^ahmin. A grant on copperplate 
was made to them ; wdiich with other records is still 
preserved in the Kottayam Seminaiy. 

Between centuries IX & X, a second colony of 
Christians came to Malabar* They too were received well 
and allowed to remain in the country. Then a fusion w^as 
effected betw een this second and the northern portion of the 
first colony^' ; and this combined section continued to live in 
Cranganore. The southern portion of the first colony^ which 
remained aloof settled at Quilon. 

The Community attained its zenith of prosperity^ between 
centuries IX. and XIV. They \vere allowed to elect a king 
of their own ; and thenceforAvard they began to be iniled by 
their own kings. But, however, this regal period became 
extinct, and the community fell under the power of the 
Cochin liajas. 

This point leads us on to consider the advent of the 
Portuguese in the country. The Church fell into 'vvhat is 
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known as the Nestorian heresy. The Nestor Ians were 
adherents of Nestorius, Patriarch of Constantinople in the 
fifth century who maintained that no two natures in Christ 
were separate* These rival sects were the Monoi^lti/sifes who 
maintained that Christ had but one nature. It is uncorta.m 
when exactly it took place. But it appears tolerably certain 
that in the seventh cent^iry it received Nestorian Bishops 
from Persia which continued until the advent of the Portu- 
.guese. When Vasco de Gama arrived in Malabar, the 
Christians went to him with the extinct sceptre of their own 
kings. Almost a century after the advent of the Portu- 
guese, Alexes de Mene:aes, Archbishop of Goa and Primate 
of the East, was deputed by the Pope in 1598 with the 
object of completing the conquest of the new Syrian 
Church. He convoked a Synod at Diamper in 1599 and 
brought back those who had fallen into the^ Nestox'ian 
heresy and who wei*6 using the Syro-Chaldean idte, to 
the miity of the true faith and the obedience to the Holy 
See. At length the episcopal seat was changed to Cranga- 
snore which was raised to an Archbishopric and was endowed 
with the munificence of the kings of Portugal. Now the 
Christians split themselves into the old and new parties, or 
the Syrian and Korno-Syrian, But in 1655, almost the 
whole of the Archdiocese of Ci’anganore, with the probable 
exception of about four hundred souls, fell into a great 
schism and rebelled against their Archbishop Francis Oarzia, 
S. J. Anarchy prevailed in the Church at the close of the 
Portuguese period. Many declared independence and a 
large number publicly resolved upon aj) plying to Babylon, 
Antioch, Egypt, and Alexandria for a Bishop. This was 
done and in 1653, Antioch sent .Mar Ignatius, a Jacobite 
Bishop. It is believed that this Bishop was either thx'own. 
into the sea or sent to be tried before the Inquisition, and 
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many resolved to take vengeance and to Iiave nothing to do 
with the Portnguese. 

The conquest of Cochin by the Dutch in 1C63 was an 
incident favourable to the Syidan cause. The Dutch ordered 
all Romish priests and monks to leave the place. In the 
.great schism which took place in 1G53 referred to before, 
twelve priests who were the ring-leaders proved excessively 
turbulent and they made Thomas de Campo, Bishop. 
Alexander VII deputed missionaries and by their labours, 
about eighty-four parishes returned to the unity of the 
Church. From them the Catholics of the Syro-Malabar rite 
trace their descent. Some few parishes, about thirty-three 
in number, remained firm in the schism and maintained a 
succession of practically pseudo-Bi&liops till 1772. In that 
year, Joseph, the Sixth in succession, was consecrated by 
the heretic Jacobite Bishop Gregory and took the name of 
Mar Dionysius. Then these schismatics as a whole accept- 
ed the tenets of the Jacobites which they do to this day. 

' They are hence still called Jacobite Syrians. They are 
locally called PutlteiilcutfUSkary or followers of the new creed. 

'The Catholics of the Syro-Malabar rite remained under 
the jurisdiction of Goa and Verapozhe with the exception 
of the short-lived schisms caused in 1861 — and the still 
more baneful one in 1874. The Pope Leo XIII by the 
Brief Quod Jampvidem’^ of the 20th May 1887 separated 
the Syrian from the Latin Claircli. The latter was kept 
under the jurisdiction of the Archbishoj) of Verapozlie and 
-the Bishop of Cocliin. Tlie Pope also constituted the 
churches that were kept under the Syrian rite into two 
Vicariates Apostolic, one for North and the other for South 
Malabar. Tliese were styled respectively Tinchur and 
Kottayam and they include all the churches of the Syrian 
.rite. 
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From 180G, times grew brighter for the Syrian 
Church. The Kev. Claudius Buchanan visited Malabar 
and made sympathetic inc[uiries of the Syrian eommunity. 
He was determined to heljj on the cause of the Syrian 
Church. At his instance, Parish Schools were established 
and the Bible was translated into Syriac. He also inter* 
viewed Col. Macaulay, the British Hesident in Travancore, 
and with him, ti’avelled about. He was presented wi’th a= 
copy of the Syriac version of the Scripture, lie took it 
home, translated it and sent for distribution to Malabar a 
verylaige number of copies. 

The consecration of one Mar Thoma, who w^as the last 
Metran from the Pakalomakam family, beiiig irregular, 
some people receded from the Church. Col. Muiiro came 
to know of this. In 181d he laid the foundations oi' a 
Seminary at Ivottayam. Mar Thoma died in 181(5 and was- 
succeeded by Mar Dionysius. In 1816, through the inhu* 
ence of Col. Munro, the Church Mission Society sent out 
Kev. B. Baily and Eevs. Baker and Penn. This last was 
placed in charge of the Kottayarn Seminary. 

The East India Company made a handsome donation 
for educational purposes. 

Mar Dionysius died and was succeeded by another Mar 
Dionysius from Kottayarn. Col. Munro w'-as the greatest 
benefactor of the Syrian Church. Later on, the Cliurch 
broke friendships with the missionaries who had done so 
much in the direction of its progress. A split again 
followed. A party of reform arose who wanted to effect 
changes more in consonance with the teachings of the 
Bible. The new party was led by Mar Athanasius and the 
struggle between the two is only becoming keener. There 
are about 200 churches and nine Metrans. The number of 
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priestiii in the churches varies from t\vo to ten or tY^elve. 

T'lie, churches have endowed property. 

I shall now attempt to give a brief ethnic description of 
the community as it exists in IMahabar. It is divided into 
four or peril aps live classes ^^ith slender variations separa- 
ing them, : — 

1. The Chaldeo-Hyrians. 

2. Komo-Syrians. 

0. Mar Thoma Syrians or St. Thomas Syrians. 

4. Jacobite Syrians. 

And a fifth class has newly sprung up who are called 
the noii^Si/rians. 

I shall dispose of this small sect of non-Syrians ” at 
first. They present much the same sectarian peculiarities as 
the “Jacobite Syrians” and were until slightly over a half 
a eontury ago identical with them. At that time, in a civil 
case in which the cpiestion of their sectarian nature and belief 
turned up in the District Court at Calicut, they disclaimed 
for purposes of the case alone that they were Jacobite 
Syrians by denying the spiritual authority of the Pati'iarch 
of Antioch. Hence they are still called “ 
and lead an independent existence as a distinct community. 
Their religious rites and observances are even now similar 
to those of the Jacobite Syrians themselves. 

1. The Chaldeo-Syrkviii formed with the Homo-Syrians- 
one and the same community. But owing to differences 
in their services they became separated. The Chaldeo- 
Syrians are under the spiritual government of the Patriarch, 
of Babylon : and do not recognize the authority of the 
Pope of Home, like the Eomo-Syrians. Besides these, their 
Bishoj)s and priests present differences in dress, &c., which 
will be noticed later on. They are so called because their 
Bervices are conducted in the Chaldeo-Syriac language. 
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2, BonioSyrlam were, as observed before, identical 
'witli the Chaldeo-Sijriam \ and the causes wliich led to their 
mutual separation have been already noticed. They obey 
itlie ecclesiastical authority of the Pope of Rome and the 
JSishop of Verapuzlie under him. In fact, they are called 
Eomo-Syrians because of this Papal supreme control over 
jthem. They keep statues of saints and martyrs inside 
rtheir churches just as the Roman Catholic Christians do. 
Like them also the Romo-Syrians believe in the existence 
*of Purgatory where the souls of sinners are purified after 
death preliminary to admission to Heaven ‘’s eternal bliss. 
They also believe in the efficacy of prayers to their saints 
-and martys and for the dead ^ in the Holy Eucharist and 
Transubstantiation holding that the bread and wine taken 
.at the Lord's Supper become the flesh and blood of Christ 
himself. During their services, the Romo-Syrians, unlike 
ithe other Syrians, distribute the bread and wine together. 

It will be thus noticed that the Eomo-Syrians ]>resent 
striking similarities of religious creed to the ordinary Roman 
Catholic Christians 5 a fact pretty clearly due to tlieir 
‘Common submission to the ecclesiastical sway of the Romish 
Pope. 

3. Mar TJioma Syrlam^ otherwise called St. Thomas 
'Syrians. These and the Jacobite Syrians were originally 
'identical ; and their separation, likewise, had its origin in 
•their repudiation of the authority of their ecclesiastical lieads. 
The Mar Thoma Syrians do not recognize the I^atriarch 
■of Antioch : and their present spiritual ruler is Mar Titus 
Bishop of Maramanmt in the Travancore State. ’'Fhcy, 
therefore, are a dissentient sect from the Jacobite Syrians. 
They had at first no ecclesiastical head, but were after some 
years ruled by a succession of Bishops under the generic 
.title of 31ar Thoma. During the time of their separation 
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from their Jacobite brethren, their Bishop was Mar Tlioma 
Athanasius. From tliis period they were called Mar Thom a 
feyriaijs because their Bishops were called Mar Thoma. 
But later on, they appear to have claimed the direct 
disciplesbip of the Apostle St. Thomas, and thereafter to 
hare adopted a different and apparently more dignified 
appellation of St. Thomas Syrians. 

They do not keep statues of saints and martyrs in their 
churches, and do not believe in Purgatory. Nor do they 
cherish any faith in the efficacy of ^irayers to saints and the 
dead. The bread and wdne at the Lord’s Supper are distri- 
buted i^c'panitelij. Their priests ai’e allowed to marry ; but 
their Bishops and monks, like the Roman Catholics, are 
to maintain celebacy. Their faith excludes all belief in the 
Holy Eucharist and Transubstantiation. 

4. JacohHe Syrians derive their name from James, one 
of their saints. In the time of the Tudors when the I'ela- 
tions between the Church and State became comparatively 
friendly, the Pope of Rome came to exercise considei'able 
authority over the kings. Then the whole Christian woidd 
rested under the spiritual control of one of the following 
heads : — ^The Pope ofliome^ the Patriarchs of Constantinople^ 
Antioch and Babylon, The Pope wished to wipe off all 
secrtarian differences and to bring the whole Christendom 
under his sole autliorit}". With this object. His Holiness 
prevailed upon the king to imprison the heads of all other 
Christian sects except those who recognized his authority ; 
for the want of a head to direct and control their spiritual 
life, he thought, would necessarily induce them to abandon 
their own faith and flock to his own spiritual banner. But 
he was easily foiled in his hopes. One of their saints, by 
name James (from Jacoh^ts^ the Latin name of James ; 
hence the name Jacobite Syrians) therefore came to the 
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prison-house and begged the imprisoned spiritual dignitaries 
to take prompt steps to avoid the impending danger of their 
being forced to accept the Romish sway. He was forthwith 
installed Bishop inside the prison-house and was sent out 
to hold together the scattered fragments of the Syrian 
Christians whom the Pope wished to liring under him. He 
succeeded in doing the work entrusted to him and those 
Christians whom he so held together were thereafter styled 
.Jdcohife Sf/ria9fs\ 

They are at present under the Patriarch of Antioch. 
They do not keep statues inside their cluirclies nor believe 
in Purgatory. But they do believe in the supernatural 
•efficacy of prayers to the saints and the dead ^ and also in 
the Ploly Eucharist and Transubstantiation. Like the 
Roman Catholics, during services they distribute the bread 
^and wine together to those w!io confess sins inside the 
House of God. Like the ]Mar Thoraa Syinans, they 
allow their priests to marry; but enjoin strict celebacy 
•on their and monks. 

At this stage, I propose to notice some of the striking 
differences in hiith between the Syrian Christians on the 
one hand an I the ordinary Christians on the other. 
Incidentally, the slight shades of ditference between the vari- 
ous elements of the Syrians themselves will be noticed also. 

1. With regard to the (h^sceitf of the Holy Ghost ^ the 
Syirian Christians believe that He comes fi'om God alone: 
while the Roman Catholics and Protestants believe that He 
•comes from the Father and the Son, /./i., God and Christ. 
The Jacobites and non-Syrians agree in respect of adoi'a- 
tion to the Cross : and herein they differ from the St. 
Thomas Christians. 

2. With regard to the keeping of statues^ the Roman 
•Catholics and Romo-Syrians, if. to say, all those who obey 
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"the spiritual overlord ship of the Pope of Rome, keep 
statues of saints and martyrs inside their churches, which no 
other Christian sect does. 

3. Belief in Piirgntori/. The Roman Catholics and in 
fact all who yield to the Pope’s authority believe in the 
existence of Purgatory, which is not shared by the 
Protestants and all other Syrian sects except the Romo- 
Syrians who acknowledge the Pope’s authoilty. 

4. Prai/ers to sahiU anti the dead are offered by the 
Roman Catholics and Jacobite Syrians who believe in their 
efficacy • while the Protestant and the Mar Thoma Syrian 
creed exclude all such conceptions and beliefs. The 
Jacobites admit that prayer to Virgin Mary is necessary, 
•and herein they differ from the St. Thomas Christians. 

5. The Holy Eucharist mid Transubstanflatlon. Pike- 
wise, the Roman Catholics and Jacobite Syrians believe in 
Transubstantiation ; while the Protestants and Mar Thoma 
Syrians do not so believe. 

G. Protestants and Mar Thoma Sjunans during their 
•services distribute the bread and wine separately to con- 
fessors of sins. But the Roman Catholics and the Jacobite 
Syrians distribute the same toy ether. 

7. The Roman Catholic priests and Bishops maintain 
-celibacy. But the Jacobites and TMar Thoma Syrians allow 
their to marry, but not their Bishojys a’}id monks. The 

Jacobite priests as 'well as the non^Syrian priests are 
•allowed to marry only once. But the St. Thomas priests 
are not so, but they enjoy a greater degree of latitude in this 
respect. 

Besides these, there are minor differences in the Church 
services of these various classes of the Syvinn commtmiiy 
which it is neither necessary nor possible to detail within 
brief compass. There are differences in the forms of dress 
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worn by their Chnrch functionaries. The Komo-Syrian and’ 
Chaldeo-Syrian Bishops and innests appear alike ; while the 
Jacobite and Mar Thoxna Syrian and non Syrian Bishops, 
and priests dress after the same fashion. 

The Syrian Christians of Malabai*, living as they do 
alongside their tlindn religionists have appreciably 
affected Hindu manners ; and their life and customs have 
been largely influenced by contact with them. There arc 
some Syrian Chidstians who, like their Hindu neighbours, 
believe in the existence of devils and demons, and share in 
their idolatrous practices. The Hindus -wear caste maiks. 
as a strictly religious ordinance. On the fUh January, every 
year, the Syrians have a bath and wear a caste mark. During 
the Christmas season, the lamp illumination kej>t up by the 
Syrians and called Pindimllaku appears to be the result of 
proximity to their Hindu brethren. In the wearing of 
ear-rings and tJiall and nilnmi (two other ornaments) by the 
Sjnrian women, is discernible the result of association with 
their Hindu neighbours. 

English education has made tolerably fjxir px'ogrcHS- 
amongst them ; and some have come to the front and 
occupy posts of responsibility under the British Govern- 
ment. They are, as a class, characterized by considerable 
honesty and integrity and diligence and industry 5 and it 
must be said to their ci^edit that they have a bright future 
before them. In British Malabar where human equality is- 
rigidly maintained as a strictly political doctrine, their con- 
dition is rapidly improving ; and European superiors have 
borne ample testimony to the sense of honesty, industry 
atad love of duty of their Syrian Christian subordinates. In 
Cochin, and the more so in Travancoi-e, their ixolitical status 
requires more careful and sympathetic dealing. Religious 
susceptibilities and scruples are an impediment to their 
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onward career in life. They have not lost any opportunity, 
whenever it presented itself, to press upon the authoidties 
their political grievances in those States ; and their positions 
under the present enlightened I’eghnes of those States are 
irisibly improving ] and it is to be hoped that the disabilities 
under which they labour at present in those States will 
soon be removed, and that they will be afforded free and 
ample scope to play their legitimate jiarts in life’s race for 
life’s prizes. 


13 



chapti:k XVII. 


The XmiBUTiiiis of ]Mai^ai5ar/*' 

The. are an exclusive Bralimin coinmxiaity 

in Malabar. The tex-in Xiinibiitiri is usually derived from 
Ni0)i=Veil£L and Poor/=coiiiplete master, and means one 
who has complete mastery of the Vedas. On this^ 
authorities differ. The tradition goes that after the creation 
of Malabar by Parasu Kama, he made a gift of it to the 
Brahmins in expiation of his sin of extirpating the Kshatriya 
race twenty-one times ; and hence the country is still 
recogniiied as a Brahmin country dominated by a Ih'alimin 
aristocracy- It is said that after the reclamation of the 
country from the Arabian Sea, immigrations oi various 
peoples from vaidous quarters took place Into it ; amongst 
others, that of Brahmins from the east was one of tlu^ earliest 
and the most prominent. They were originally introduced 
into it by Parasu Kama ^ and their introduction was marked 
by the inti-oduction of changes in their social, religious 
and domestic institutions. 

They are divided into various classes ; and it may be mxr- 
rmsed-thn^t the 2^yoper Gome under four distinct 

denominations. The first of these is styled the Adh?/am^ 
who claim to occupy the foremost rung of the social ladder- 
They are believed to be absolutely pure in body and mind, 
and are popularly invested with a peculiar sanctity and 


Keprinted from the Indian Review for April 1904 . 
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inviolability. The Panni-Granimam Xumbutiris * form the 
second of this classification. They are not entitled to the 
study and practice of the Vedas which are the exclusive 
monopoly of the AdJujans. The third class goes by the name 
of Sastran(fa}is whose function in the social economy is to 
train themselves and take part in what are known as Ptma- 
ijamlcali (a religious ceremony). The fourth division may 
be termed the the social duty assigned to whom 

is purely sacerdotal. 

Under these four divisions come others of inferior 
social status such as the jSloossads who are likewise sub-divi- 
ded into many classes. These are all offshoots from the main 
Brahmin trunk. Then there are the Xamhiits who are 
essentially distinct from the d^ambifis who constitute the 
last division of the ISTumbutiids proper. These Nanihitis are 
a sect of regicide Brahmins who have fallen from their high 
social state consequent on the murder of their king. The 
tradition goes that the Numbutiri Brahmins, dissatisfied with 
the rule of their King Oheraman Perumal, resolved them- 
selves into a social cabal and hatched a conspiracy to mur- 
der him. The foul deed was, by common consent, assigned 
to one particular Numbutiri, who, after performing his mission, 
came in the midst of a company of brother Brahmins other 
than those implicated in the deed. The deep sense of his 
sin was constantly stinging his conscience 5 and when he 
was asked by his caste brethren to take his seat amidst their 
ranks, he instinctivelj^ declined to do so saying that he would 
be satisfied with a seat on padi (a sort of bench fixed on to 
the walls of the porticoes of most Malay alee houses). This 
he expressed by the terms, Id'am ^adi^ we (shall be satisfied 
with the padi). The -whole incident eventually came to 
light and he was socially ostracised. He was a married man 
himself and his wife naturally followed him. Because he 
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said Nam padi wlien he was offered the seat, he was ever 
after called Nampadl which was corrupted into Nanihifi^ a 
title which these classes still retain. The sin of the first 
Namhiti was, like the inherited curse of Tantalus, visited 
•upon all the succeeding generations of Naml^itis ; and they 
exist to this day as a separate class cut off from all social 
intercourse from their Numbutiri kinsmen. They follow 
the female line of descent and all its attendant incidents. 
This class is almost exclusively confined to the extreme 
South ; and the Paniiatliixr Eajali in Chowghaut is the 
recognised social head of the class. 

More important still than these various divisions arc the- 
Tarious ceremonies enjoined on the Nuinbutirls and tlie rigid 
rules of social and domestic laws that bind them. J wilf 
^Ive a brief account of these from the conception up to the- 
close of earthly career of a Numbutiri. During pregnancy,, 
the ceremony called Pumsawana}}h is performed for the 
purpose of begetting a 'male child of in-born gi'cainess. 
Vislinuhall is the next in order of these ceremonies. It is, 
at best, a sacrifice offered in recognition of the idea that 
the child in the womb is part of the godhead Fishna. The 
third ceremony is called Seemantham^ and is resorted to for 
the purpose of protecting the woman from the evil influ- 
ences of devils and from diseases. 

After the child is born, comes the Jathalcannam cere- 
mony which is a kind of blessing invoked upon the chik! 
for its prosperity in after-life. This consists in gifts to 
Brahmins, and poojas to Ganapathi, (the Remover of obsta- 
cles). Then comes the cluisteaiag ceremony known as the 
JSamakarmam to be followed in regular succesBion by the 
Annaprasanam or rice-giving ceremony and the SariKlp) ayas- 
ehittam which last is in expiatation of all sins incidental to 
birth and life. Then in the third year of the child’s life, the 
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^Choiolam or sliaving for tlie first time has to be gone through, 
to be followed in the eighth year by the TJpana}janam at 
which the child is invested with the sacred thread or 
poojiool and thereafter he enters the sphere of youth* 
At this stage commences the youth’s education. The six- 
teenth or rarely the twelfth year marks the close of 
student-life and the beginning of married life, the marriage 
being C(ilebrated at any time after the sixteenth year. 
Then a dual ceremony called the Oupasanam and the 
Vaisvatlalvam is gone through for the due satisfaction of 
-the Devas. Immediately after marriage, the youth has to 
pass through the Ayraynam ceremony when he takes the 
first meal after entering on the sphere of married life. Then 
da propitiation of the spirits of the departed ancestors, the 
Staleepaham is gone through ; all these being crowned by 
the Adhanam^ the avowed object of which is to elevate 
.him to the dignified status of an Acllthlrl (a higher order 
-of Brahmans) and thus to gain for him entrance into 
heaven’s eternal bliss. The last of these is the Somaynyam 
*(a sacrifice in which the juice of the soma plant is offered 
as an oblation) which uplifts him to a still liigher order of 
Brahmin life, a SomayajL In all these, the most im- 

portant factor is the honiam or the offerings of oblation in 
the sacrificial fire. In the case of females, all these cere- 
monies are equally imperative except the Upcmayanani and 
>SaHhnDart]ia7%am and perhaps Chowlmn. 

The death ceremonies are an important item in the life 
of a Numbutiri. His life is said to be one round of sacri-' 
fices ” and cremation of the body is the last act of such, 
sacrifices. When he is about to die, and death is pronoun- 
ced only a question of seconds, some iwinfrains are recited, 
over the dying individual. What is called a Dharhasana 
^(or a bed of the Kimt grass) is prepared on which the bodyy 
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wlie?i life lias gone out of it, is placed, dressed and covered 
up in white cloths. A bier is also prepared of bamboos and 
covered with a white cloth and on this the body is carried 
to the funeral pyre by four of the near relations of the 
deceased. The pyre is a i)ile of firewood usually of the 
mango tree. It may be prepared by anybody. Usually 
also, a piece of sandalwood is thrown into it. The bier m 
placed on the pyre and the covering is taken off. A 
sacrificial fire is kindled a little away and from this lire is 
taken some cinder and applied to three parts of the pyre, 
beginning with the part on which the chest rests. A 
pot of water is carried by a relation three times round tlie 
pyre 5 and the priest makes a hole in its side with a knife 
and receives some water therefrom in a vessel. The water 
is thrown on the body. Before all this, as soon as the 
body is placed on the pyre, some rice is sprinkled on the 
face of the deceased and in some cases a few pieces of 
gold are deposited one in each of the nine openings of the 
body. After the cremation is over, all return home. 

They go and have their baths, and go through a purifi- 
catory ceremony ; and those who are to join in tlic su))se(pient 
ceremonies commence them. These go on for the 
eleven days. The ceremonies are intended for helping 
the soul in its passage to the other woidd. On the third 
day, the bones are picked up and deposited in a vessel 
usually near a jack tree close to the illom. On the eleventh 
day, again they purify their persons by a ceremony which 
mainly consists in a bath and the swallowing of the 
^amliagaoijam or a sacred mixture of the five products of 
the cow. The ceremonies end on the eleventh day. But 
in each month of the first year, a sradha ceremony has to 
'be performed, the last of these is called the Sapindam. 
Then every year on the day of the death, its anniversary 
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also pei'formed calculated according to tlie lunar year. 
Death pollution lasts only for ten days amongst them unlike 
the case of the Nairs. All the prohibitory incidents of 
death pollution have to be stringently observed during the 
ten days by all those who are related by afBnity to the 
deceased member. 

Like^Yise there are ceremonies that have to be gone 
through after death. The cremation ceremony soon after 
death is the lirst in order of tho^e. The sacrificial offerings 
commence on tlxe eleventh d ly after death. The Ila.-iHca 
or monthly ceremoiiics, the Ahdcclc tm or the ann^ial ones 
are all that are performed in the iirst year. The As]if-al:<t 
ceremony is a kind of Sradlia performed on new moon days 
in the months of Karkitakam and Thulam. A few days 
after Abdeekani comes the Scimvatsam and then 

the Sftpiadl practically completes the list of religious 
ceremonies that form part of Isiimbutiri life. The SapintU 
is ordinarily performed for the sake of parents. There are 
no distinct class of persons who are to officiate as priests 
during these ceremonies, any brother Numbutiri being 
eligible for the purpose. 

I shall now give a brief account of some singular social 
and domestic customs that bind oixr Niimbutiris into a 
social entity. Tiie Numbutiris are more tolerant of their 
widows than their brother-Brahmins of the eastern parts 
where complete shaving of the hair of the head is 
enforced for religious reasons. In Malabar, the Nurabutiri 
widows are not subjected to this variety of mutilation. 
He-marriage of widows is an institution absolutely abhor- 
rent to the social and religious feelings of Brahmins in 
general, although in the eastern parts sensible men have 
begun to break though this custom and render widowhood 
the less miserable and happy. But in Malabar, this total 
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shaving of the widows’ heads is not enforced at all. But 
some of the other elements which impart ugliness of 
look, which is the raison d? efre of this cruel custom are 
still in vogue. The widows are strictly prohibited from 
making use of gaudy and fashionable attire or of any 
ornament of any make or metal, or using for caste marks 
sandal, except that used for purposes of worship in temples. 
‘They are allowed to use only cowdung ashes which, 
women whose husbands are alive cannot use. Widows are 
to perform sacrij&cial offerings facing south and not east like 
their more fortunate sisters whose husbands are alive. 

Before marriage, Chantliu ora black caste mark cannot 
be used by females ; while during this period all of them 
should use turmeric and the CJmnthu just mentioned. 
Married women are prohibited from uttering the names 
•of their husbands and even the names of those other men 
whose names coincide with those of their husbands. These 
women may not touch hon when dressed in moist clothes ; 
and no Numbutiri female will eat rice cooked and prepared 
by east coast Brahmins although males enjoy freedom in 
this respect. The former, as a class, are prevented by 
strict social I’ules from wearnng gold or silver ornaments on 
the arms, though on the necks and ears they maj’’ use 
them. But they are to use brass bracelets ranging from 
two to any number above it on each arm, the object of this 
restriction of the minimum number to two being to make 
the ornaments clash against each other and produce sound. 
These women are also to observe strict zenana rules and 
are prevented from getting out of their houses and moving 
about. The rule is that they should not bo exposed to 
public gaze ; and in the case of the poorer classes who 
cannot afford to be so shut up in their houses, they have 
to carr-y in hand one of those big cadjan umbrellas so as to 
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cover as much of tlieir persons as possible from the gaze 
of any chance passer-by. The Niimbiitiris are not 
allowed to wear silk clothes but white ones may be 
used provided they have a border of a different colour. So 
also shoes of leather are similarly prohibited. The 
women are precluded from being seen by any one. Such of 
these as have to move about carry big umbrellas ; and they 
cover their bodies including the head with their clothes. 
They always travel under women escorts. They are called 
Antliarjanams and observe strict Gosha system. The men 
have to wear the sacred thread, poonoolj which is not 
changed after marriage. 

As regards their foocl^ liq[uor and flesh are strictly 
fox'bidden ; but on occasions of Ajamedhayagam which are 
very rarely resorted to, the flesh of the sacrificed goat is 
tasted. Rice and curry form their staple food. Every 
Brahmin must liave his bath and say his prayers before he 
takes his meals. The food must be served by the wife in 
the case of married persons whose wives are alive. In 
certain cases, east coast Brahmins may be and are 
employed as cooks. But even then, females must cook 
their own food.The males and females take their meals 
aj3art in different places. 

The Numbutlris are, as a class, mostly landholders 
and priests in temples \ and scarcely follow any other 
pui’suits. They live in places away from the busy hum of 
town life and invariably have a temple close by their houses 
which are known as llloms. Those of the higher order of 
Numbutiris are known as Mana. Those articles of western 
fuimiture such as chairs, tables and teapoys, which are so 
rapidly finding their way into Malabar households, have not 
yet visibly entered the pale of Nirmbutiri abodes. They 
are satisfied with their traditional simple articles such as 
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cots, nia-ts, &c. Skins of the spotted deer are used in some 
households to serve the purpose of mats in view of tlieir 
imposaibility to be defiled and polluted. When addressing a 
Nmiibutiri, castemen below him chiefly from the Nair 
downwards have to use peculiar terms c.//., }'/ce is spoken of 
as stone ktDiJl as o//7 hfinji. Steep being 2 )alh!:Hn{p])ff j 
palli being a honorific term. 

They are an extremely holy and religious class. There 
is not maintained amongst tiicm, as on the cast coast, any 
practical marked distinction between J'^aixliitdrUes and 
Shivaites. 

Practically, animal-\vor»hip is also followed ])y them. 
The cow and the ox, the vehicle of ^Siva, the horse of 
Kiibera^ and snakes, lizards and kites, are held in great 
veneration by them. Similarly, certeain plants such as 
hiwalam {Aegle Manaelos^ hnsa (or eragfostis ei/)ion(io}{les)^ 
and Tiilasi or the Holy Basil, are also regarded as holy. 

All the social rules appear to be stringently enforced 
on their women with a view to imparting ugliness to their 
persons and preventing them from falling an easy prey to 
the immoral greed of those other than their own husbanfls. 
Customs like these are rather too^ numerous to admit of a 
full and exhaustive description. They are all interesting 
from the point of view of the sociologist. 

As a class, they are averse to manual labour and are, tiie* 
majority of them, jenmies or landlords possessing propric^- 
tary rights over landed property in greater or smaller 
degree, the property itself being leased out to tenants or 
Kudiam. As the landowning and priestly class, they wield 
tremendous influence over the lower orders : and this 
influence still remains practically unchecked in some of the* 
interior parts. 
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To these Nuiuhutli^ls is generally attributed the system of 
female kinship now found prevalent amongst the Nairs of 
Malabar. The social rules of these people strict^ ordain 
that only the eldest member of their households should 
enter into lawful wedlock with aSTuiiibutiri women and beget 
progeny legall^^ entitled to succeed to the family propertj^ , 
leaving' the junior members to shift for themselves in this 
matter. Hence they are said to have prohibited all 
lawful majriages ainong'st the Nau*s with a view to enabling 
them to contract illegitimate unions of the nature of con- 
cubinage with ISTair women which otherwise they would not 
be in a position to do. This is certainly debatable ground : 
but at all events, it must be conceded that the Numbutiris 
had the lion’s share in preserving intact the system ot 
female descent amongst the Nairs amongst whom it must 
have been in existence already- 

They wear the front tuft or hiidiiinnl like the Is airs, and 
observe their national customs much to the same extent as 
the Nairs themselves. The Vedic or religious education is 
all the training they receive ; and they x>ossess an instinctive 
aversion for instruction in Knglish. Each particular iiouse- 
liold has got attached to it a number of Nair families in the 
neighbourhood, who are to attend to all their inferior social 
wants and whose social interests are all under the jealous 
protection and surveillance of such Numbutiri liouseholcls. 
They take their baths early before day-break and go through 
all their morning ablution^s and pra3’ers ^ and are not to have 
their meals before doing them. Many of the less affluent 
of them serve as priests in temples which form to them one 
main source of income over and above what they make from 
officiating as priests in Nair and some other households. 

Caste Grovernment forms an important phase of their 
-social life. They are supposed to have been implanted in 
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sixty-four grammns or villages and had at first eight sniarthafi^ 
and now six to control their internal life. The functions 
of these appear to have been hereditary. On tlic death 
any one of these, his place is filled by election. There are 
likewise four who are also hereditary and to whom 

is assigned the work of carrying out the orders of the said 
smaitha.^. 

It will be interesting to follow a caste trial amongst 
them. On being suspected of adulterous conduct, the woman’s 
diusband gives information to the village priest or Vuidet^han 
who thereon communicates with the social head of the 
particular locality. The Zamorin of Calicut, the Cochin 
Raja, the Travancore Maharaja and the Chirakkal and 
Kottayam Rajas claim this social chieftaincy in South 
Malabar, Cochin, Travancore and North Malabar respective- 
ly. On receiving the information, the particular chieftain 
writes to four of the Vaideeham of his feudal jurisdiction 
to hold the customaiy inquiry and make a report. On 
receii^t of this order of commission, those four repair to the 
house concerned, and, assisted by the village priest, proceed 
to the inquiry. All these are to be sumptuously fed all 
through the trial at the cost of the troubled family. They 
then first hold what is known as the Da^^ioirhnntnir. The 
maid-servant attached to the house is first put up. She is 
worried with questions by the presiding judges ; and if she 
consistently and openly denies the truth of the affair, the 
inquiry naturally falls through for want of evidence. If, 
however, her evidence favours the allegation, she is soon 
discharged and the Numbutiri woman concerned is made 
over to the Anchampura or a separate place in the house 
and is thereafter cut off from all free movements in the 
family; and the whole family is likewise placed under a 
temporary social ban ; and after the out-casting of the sus- 
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pected woman is over, they have to undergo ?i })rmjasc7iifiam 
or purification before being admitted within the holy social 
circles* The %yonian is then made to stand behind a 
curtain and is coinpellp.d to answer all the interrogatories 
put to her* She is sulpected to a veiy rigorous and search- 
ing cross-examination until in the end she comes to admit 
her guilt. In the course of the examination, all sorts of 
stratagems are resorte 1 to. Advice, entreaties and threats 
are pressed into service. Even the nearest relatives of 
the woman, lest the tamt affect them also, strenuously 
aid in wringing the confession by their advice and entrea- 
ties. It may take days a,nd months before the final con- 
fession is made. It is sigiilflcaiit that nothing short of an 
actual confession of guilt will justify her removal from 
society. Anyhow, sooner or later, she makes the confession \ 
and the judges then make a report about it to the social 
Chieftain who, on receipt of report, forthwith issues a pro- 
clamation banishing tier from society and leaving her to 
take what course she would. On receiving this proclama- 
tion, the judges fix a day for its due execution. She is taken 
near a tank set apart specially for the purpose : and a 
temporary ceiling is put up from the top of which a speci- 
ally selected person (usually a Pattar servant of the house- 
hold) reads aloud the proclamation. Immediately after this, 
the Pattar jumps into the water and so do 'all the Brahmin 
spectators. All these take their bath. So does the woman 
too. After this she is brought up again and a ISfair servant 
of the family is called in to destroy her umbrella and the 
thread on which her Tali (the Brahminical emblem) is 
hung- Her funerals are then performed by those entitled 
to do it in token of her social death. She is thereafter an 
outcaste woman with no community of social or religious or 
domestic interest with her caste people. She then goes 
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away to join, in certain places^, the deserted ranks of otlier 
women who have been similarly excomniiinirated. In the 
Cochin State and in North iMalaioiry there are two [mblic 
feeding places, maintained at the chiefiainbs expense to feed 
them all through the rest of tludr livc\s pro\ide,d they keep 
within moral bounds ever after. iUit the moiia^nt they are 
again suspected of repetiilou of like condin*!,, the^^ are driven 
from there also. Her male associate in liercrino*. is sometimes 
examined and on his guilt also coming to light, ho is like- 
wise driven out of caste and is left to shares the into incide.iital 
to an out-cast 0 liie. 

The Nniiihutiri marringerf are purely bas(*d on rel’gious 
tenets, and divorce is not allosved except, on the >^rr(>ng 
social ground of adultery. Despite all the inanifold pre- 
camions taken, umhir colour of rcdigion, to ])revent the 
occiirr(omo of adultery amongst tludr females, there do 
occur such instances though they are ihw and far 1)etwccn. 
Polygamy is freely allowed. A Nuinhntiri may marry many 
times over. He ev<m skilfully converts this social ])r5vilege 
into an unfailing source of income since ho is entitled t<*^ largo 
sixms of money as dowries on the contracting of <*ve4y sepa- 
rate marriage. With regaixl to Xumbuliri marriages, there 
are strict rules to be observed, ''idic parties to the marriage 
should not belong to the same <jotra or social class ; no 
paternal or maternal relationship should exist between them, 
and the male shouhl be the eldest son of his family. Tim 
last rule is oftentinicji broken through on tlio, plausible 
pretext that the son is the head of another ///oy// whiedi has 
lapsed to, or is attached to, his own ilUnn. A big dowry^ 
sometimes three or four thousands of rujjees, is bestowed on 
-the girl. There is no fixed age before which the marriage 
should be celebrated ^ and no stigma attaches if a woman 
xemains unmarried. But there is said to exist a singular 
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^custom wliereby a girl who dies unmarried is invested with 
a married status. Some act of marriage is performed on 
her person after death. Infant marriages are almost un* 
known 5 maiTiages may be celebrated even after puberty. 

The ceremonies connected with a marriage are rather 
full of complications. A bridegroom is selecied who satisfies 
all the social conditions. His horoscope is examined by the 
Vachjar, If it is declared to agree vrith the girhs, the 
man’s father and the girl’s father talk the matter over, and 
after fixing the dowry, finally settle the marriage. A day 
is then fixed for the commencement of the incidental 
ceremonies- A feasting completes this part of the business. 
The ceremonies are practically completed within the space 
‘Of ten days. Then a party proceeds from bride’s illoni to 
the bridegroom’s to invite the latter to the former’s house. 
This party returns to the bride’s house in a big procession, 
formed of Nairs, men, and women, with sword brandishing, 
&c., as also Niimbutiris. This procession is received at the 
gate of the bride’s illom by Hair women dressed like Hum- 
bntiri women. Here what is known as Ai^ldamangalliam 
is given ; which consists of cocoanuts, plantains, betel- 
leaves and some other things all tastefully arranged 
in a plate. The party then enter the yard of the illom. 
Here a square pit is dug and fire is prepared, the fuel 
used being the wood of the jack-tree. This fire is sanctified 
and is called Auixa^ana agnL It is kept alive in the Illom 
throughout until the death of the parties to the marriage. 
The Nanduimhhan} ceremony is the next item and is in pro- 
pitiation chiefly of the departed spirits of the household. 
A pitcher containing sanctified water, flowers, raw rice, 
sandalwood and a piece of gold is then prepared and kept. 
This is called a Kalasam. This is done outside the house, 
in the court yard. Simultaneously with this, exactly the 
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same process is gone throngli inside; when this ceremony 
closes, the tali is tied round the neck of the girl. Then 
two of the cloths brought from bridegroom’s ill out are 
sent inside. The girl touches them and sends them back 
outside. This is then worn by the bridegroom. In his 
turn he touches the other two cloths. These are sent 
inside for the girl to wear. Then what is known as ^ 
oonu takes place at which the marriage couple ])arlake of 
the meal prepared. They are then conducted io a place 
inside the house arranged for the marriage ceremonies ; or 
these may be done in the northern part of the house. Here 
a garland is presented to the bridegruotn by the bride which 
he puts on. Of course, hymns and mantras are muttered 
all along. All the while, the couple are concealed from 
sight of each other. ISTow for the first time, they are 
exposed to each other’s gaze, which cereuiony Is termed 
M-ulchadarsanani. The bride is then led by the bridegroom 
three times round the hre, the couple walking along the 
right. The bride is then led by the hand seven ste[»s or 
paces which process is known as so well known 

in Hindu Law. The performance of a or sacriiice, 

and a feast and a procession to the bridegroom’s ilUtm 
complete this part »f the ceremony. For the nt'xt iliret^ 
days, the parties live aumy from each other and sacriiic('s 
are performed meanwhile. On the night of the fourth day, 
the two are led by the priest to the marriage room. The 
door is then closed, the priest coming out. Some symboli- 
cal act of marriage is then performed inside by the parties- 
On the fifth day there is an oil bath. 13ut before bathing, 
a sham fish-catching is performed with a vessel oi* water 
and a cloth, by the two. A sacrifice is the next thing. 
From the sixth to the ninth day there is nothing of 
ceremonials. A feeding of Brahmins and others then 
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takes place* Then some of the valuables used in the 
marriage, sncli as jewels, a looking-glass at which the girl 
looks on the fifth day, an umbrella, a stick and a few 
things, are given to the priest and the marriage is over. 

These people follow the Mdkkatliayam system of 
inheritance. Strictly speaking, they are governed by the* 
ordinary Hindu Law modified by the peculiar special 
customs and usages of the country. These usages- 
are similar to those of the Nairs of the country ; so that 
the management and enjoyment of property belonging* 
to aNumbutiri illom do not differ much from those of the 
Nairs ; and the rights and privileges and liabilities of the 
head of such an illonh are co-extensive with those of the 
Karnavan of a Nair Tarawad. The only difference between 
a ISTumbutiri illom and a Nair Taraivad is that in the former,, 
the offspring of marriage and the married woman, both 
become members of the father’s or husband’s family and 
are allowed to enjoy its property after his death. 

Widows are not allowed to remarry and occupy much the 
same position in the deceased husband’s as widows in 

Hindu families governed by the ordinary Hindu Law. 
Adoptions are allowed in cases of a threatened extinction of 
the illom as also two other forms of affiliation AiJj^oinU 

ment and Sanvaswadanam, These last two are peculiar to- 
the Numbutiris, A Numbutiri woman cannot make an 
adoption in the religious form. But she can appoint a male 
as heir for the purpose of succeeding to her illom in the 
absence of reversioners with community of ten day’s pollu- 
tion with her own illom. The person so introduced becomes 
a member of the illom oxidi is, ipso facto ^ entitled to enjoy the 
property quite as well as a natural born member thereof. Thi& 
form of affiliation is also called an adoption in the kritrima 
form ; for there is nothing required for it except the agree- 
14 
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ment to take and become heir- There is no religions cere- 
mony performed. Sanoaswadanam is another form of affili- 
ation peculiar to the Nurnbutiris. When an llloni is inevitably 
on the verge of extinction, a common practice is to give the 
daughter of the Ulom in marriage to the Numbutiri and 
retain him therein. The legal import of a mrwmwadanam 
marriage,” says the late Justice Sir Muthuswami Iyer, is 
nothing more than the adoption of daughter’s son as the son 
of her father by anticipating at the time of the marriage 
coupled with a condition that she should retain the status 
of her father’s illom in spite of her marriage. Till the birth 
of a son, her status in the family is that of an unmarried 
daughter, the relation of marriage was ignored as a jural 
relation for purposes of inheritance in connection with 
the illoni.'*'' 

Though the Numbutiris are generally followers of the 
Makkai/atJuinv law, yet there still exist sixteen families in 
Payyanur, a village in North Malabar, who are governed fay 
the ordinary Marui}hakhaf]iaya)n law applicable to the Nairs. 
These are regarded and treated as a socially inferior class 
and are kept out of tlxe pale of the orthodox sect, who will 
not interdine or intermarry with them. 

On the whole, it may be surmised that the Numbutiris 
are a numerous yet not a flourishing community. Their 
national growth is practically stunted by strict rules of reli- 
gion and caste. A Travancore official document referred 
to by Mr. Fawcett in his account of these people speaks 
of a Numbutiri thus : — ‘‘ His person is holy ; his directions 
are commands ; his movements are a procession ^ his meal 
is nectar ; he is the holiest of human beings 5 he is the re- 
presentative of G-od on earth.” The following account, not 
very appreciative of them, may be advantageously quoted 
from the report of the Malabar Marriage Bill Commission: — - 
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Instead of taking the lead in every intellectual pursuit as 
*d.o the Brahmins in other parts, the Numbutiri has become 
•enervated to such an extent that it would be difficult to find 
more than a few who have mastered the grammar and syntax 
of the Sanskrit which is the chief vehicle of their sacred 
'text. Most of them get no farther than committing a few 
slokas to memory. Not only do they refuse altogether to 
tread the path of knowledge opened up to them by a barbar- 
•ous Grovernment, but it is rare to find one of them who has 
read the literature, such as it is, of his own vernacular.’’ 
This account, as Mr. Fawcett opines, is rather hasty, and, at 
best, inacciuate. There are many who make study of the 
T’edas their profession, which means a study, not syste- 
matical or scientific, of the language and literature of 
’Sarrslorit. The average Numbutiri is not the illiterate and 
ignorant being of the Marriage Bill Commission nor the 
lofty, and sublime and divine individual of the Travancore 
-official document. He is an ordinarily educated Malayalee 
whose life and being are the religion of the Vedas. He is 
•extremely simple in manners, life and habits, and honest in 
dealings with the outside world, so much so that his name 
has passed into a by-word for folly. He is extremely loath 
ito speak an untruth or engage in a conspiracy, or commit 
an act sinful in the sight of God. Mr. Fawcett speaks of 
them as “undisturbed vestiges of Vedic Brahminism” and 
“ as a peace-loving people devoted to their religion.” Their 
favoured position as an aristocracy of birth and the vast 
fields so liberally laid open to them for subsistence as the 
hereditary landowning and priestly class, together with the 
.absolute guarantee of livelihood they have in the many 
charitable institutions maintained all about the country, all 
Ttend t© draw them into idle and sluggish ways of living. 



CHAPTEE XVIIl. 


The Viehage Astiiologees of Maeahar. 

The professional astrologers of Ma.labar go by the dis-* 
tinctive caste apj^ellation of KiDiisann. Astrology is a 
science perhaps as old as the Hindu religioii itself. Its 
predictions are still followed and its tenets still acted up to* 
with religious scrupulousness by the Hindus in general ; 
and the people of Malabar form no exception to tlic rule. In 
ancient days, the Numbutiri Brahmins of Malabar possess- 
ed a monopoly of all the learned j>rofessions, including 
astrology and astronomy;, but later on, the Kanismti-^ 
of Malabar appear to have infringed this Bralunin 
monopoly. The first indlYidual of these was the ofisi)ring 
of the union of a Brahmin astrologer and a Tiyya woman^. 
whose son was brought up and educated in the fathei'’s 
profession, and became a j)rofound astrologer and the l)X'0“ 
genitor of the modern class of our village astrologers, viz.^ 
Kanisam, These gradually came to encroach upon the old 
Brahmin preserve, and, at this day, the form an 

important factor in our village society. The science 
now studied and practised by other people as well, but the' 
Kanisans ate the birth-right holders in our village economy. 
The whole tradition appears to be an exaggerated version* 
of some old incident in which the Pazhur Bhatiathi) i forms 
the central figure. Some Brahmin astrologer, owing to* 
criminal intercourse with some Tiyya woman, may have 
been excommunicated by his co-religioaists ; and the off- 
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spring of the union, educated in all the lore of his father’s 
profession, may have become the founder of the modem 
elass of Kanisans. 

The probability of the tradition may be inferred from 
the fact that at this day the most profound astrologer in 
the country is the Pazhur Kaiilsan. Notice the identity 
of the housemame of the Brahmin in the tradition and that 
of this profound astrologer Kanisan^ viz., Pazhicr. Accord- 
ing to current popular accounts, the PazhiirKamsan goes 
through the process of his astrological predictions in his 
gate-house. It is here that he gets filled with the fullest 
prophetic inspiration ; and the saying has it that any pre- 
dictions made at this particular spot, even without the aid 
of any astrological calculations, come out true in conse- 
quence of the divinity that hedges round it. This idea is 
dearly brought out in a familiar old couplet which may be 
freely translated as follows : — 

“ Nothing is more effective than 

The Pazhur gate-house prophecy.” 

The Kanisam are practically the guiding sprits in all 
our social and domestic concerns. There is not a single 
occasion or event amongst us which does not require the 
services of the Kanisan. On the birth of every infant, the 
first thing done is to note the exact moment of its birth 
for the purpose of casting its horoscope afterwards. For 
this purpose, the Kanisan’s services are invariably in 
requisition. He is always consulted as to the causes of 
calamities, and the explanations offered by him effectually 
allay the apprehensions of those who consult him on such 
matters. He has to find out lucky and unlucky days and 
moments for the commencement of journeys, and has to 
show favourable junctures for the beginning of important 
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undertakings, such as betrothals, maiTiages, tonsure, sow- 
ing seeds at seed-time, etc. He has to prescribe remedies^ 
for untoward events and to find out proper physicians foisr 
the treatment of disease. He has to cast the horoscope of 
the new-born child. He has to find out auspicious 
moments for children to begin their alpha and heia 
in their study of the Mala 3 ^alam language. On our 
New Year's Day and the first day of our Onam festival,, 
he has to walk round his village visiting the houses therein 
with small chits of cadjan containing the consec^uences- 
resulting to the country at large from the New Year and 
Onam falling on those particular days of the year. In short, 
as the recognised oracle, his services are of hourly utility 
in our social and domestic life. 

The process usually gone through hj the Kanisan im 
foretelling the future will, doubtless, rejiay noticing. A. 
pouch of cowries and a piece of chalk form the inevitable- 
accompaniments of the Kcmisan, He seats himself on a 
mat sjuead on the ground-floor. Then he draws in front 
of him on the ground, with the chalk, a rectangular 
diagram with twelve compartments representing the^ 
twelve signs of the Zodiac. He then unlooses his pouch 
containing the cowries and potus its contents on the mat.» 
The five big cowries of the whole collection are then/ 
taken and placed side by side in a row outside the- 
diagram, on the mat. These five big cowries are said to* 
represent (1) Sarasimthi (the goddess of knowledge) ; 
(2) Qanapathi (the remover of obstacles) ; (3) the Kanimn^s 
own Guru or preceptor; (4) the Sun, and (5) the great 
planet Jupiter. To all these at the outset, the Kanimn 
gives due obeisance by touching his ears and the groundt* 
with both his hands three times. Then he makes certain* 
mathematical calculations with the help of the cowries an* 
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the old Romans did (Of. calculatioUj coming from L- 
calcidiiSj a pebble) on the basis of certain established rules- 
and formulas ; in the end, he explains the x'esult of all his- 
calculations. It is the position of the beaTenly bodies 
that enables him to make these predictions. 

The class, Kanisans^ is an interesting one. They are 
also called Kanlsan Panikar in certain places. In confoim- 
ity with their traditional origin, they are a low class of 
people whose approach to a high caste Hindu pollutes the 
latter much to the same extent as Tiyya’s would. The 
Kanisans follow the Makhailiayam rule of succession ; and 
in some pai'ts, they practise jxolyandry like some of their 
Tiyya kindred of the southern parts. Amongst the Kani- 
sanSy it is the sons that perform the funeral obsequies ; but 
in all other respects, their social and religious ceremonies- 
bear the striking impress of a Marumahlmtlmyam (succes- 
sion through females) origin. They keep the top-knots- 
like the Nairs add are an extremely clean and tid}^ class. 
With us the name KanlsamyPanikar has passed into a 
household for a foolish and idiotic man. - He forms- 
the subject of many a folk- tale in which he is portrayed 
as a senseless idiot capable of doing some of the most 
witty and foolish acts. ^/Phey ai'e not, however, a flourish- 
ing community; are naturally averse to any kind of 
manual labour, and depend for their living upon the 
emoluments which their profession brings them. The 
influence of the astrologer Kanisa7i is much greater with 
the illiterate classes. Like all others of our village claim- 
ants, the Kanisan is remunerated with fees which vary 
according to circumstances. It may rise to twenty-five 
rupees or thirty rupees, or it may even shrink into four 
annas. The nature of his profession being such as requires- 
extreme modesty and unselfishness, he is not expected to 
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quarrel over the remuneration due to him- The casting of 
horoscopes is bj far the most lucrative. Owing to their 
profession having been greatly usurped by men of other 
•castes, they have practically lost their professional mono- 
poly of it 5 and a corresponding reduction in their income 
has been the natural result ; but even this x'eduction of 
income has not been powerful enough to force them to 
turn their attention to other fields of earning or other 
d.epartments of study. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


Occupation & Industries 

Tlie occupation of tlie people is mainly agriculture, 
though, to some extent, there exist Industries both national 
or indigenous as well as foreign or adopted. Malabar 
therefore is essentially an agricultural country where people 
subsist on the produce of their own skill and labour in the 
fields. But all along the sea-coast in the west to some 
distance inland, there are to be found to exist in compara- 
tive abundance, agricultural lands* The rest of the coun- 
try to the east consists of lands brought under cultiva- 
tion one way or another. The more east you go, the more 
abundant these fields become, the greater their yielding 
capacity. Paddy is the staple produce in these agricultu- 
ral areas. The seeds req[uired are of different kinds suited 
to the conditions of the seasons, so peculiar to these parts 
and to the nature of the soil. Besides paddy, maize, millet, 
vagi, oil-seeds and other grain of sorts are cultivated so as to 
indirectly minister to the daily material needs of man. The 
more elevated parts are devoted to the cultivation of these 
miscellaneous varieties of produce. Considerable extents 
of lands are set apart for this kind of cultivation. Some 
similar tracts are used for tapioca and beet-root ; and, quite 
in recent years, for rubber plantation. There are also in- 
.stances of extensive areas devoted to the plantation of cocoa- 
nut, areca-nut and palmyra trees. To prevent exhaustion of 
the soil and the resulting diminution of its productive 
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capacity due to repeated cultivation, tliese lands are often” 
times and in alternate succession allowed to lie fallow or as • 
pasture for cattle. 

Straw and hay are preserved in large cj^iiantities so as to 
afford fodder for cattle against the long rainy season winch 
lasts piractically for half the year round. Seeds of paddy are 
judiciously selected and preserved. The soil is stirred 
and opened up mainly by ploughing, for wliiclx purpose, 
cattle are reared in requisite numbers. Seed-beds are also ^ 
carefully preserved where paddy seeds are sown and plants 
are raised in view to re-planting in the fields. Work- 
men are kept in families and are supported by daily 
wages doled out to them in varying quantities, whether- 
they are male or female or children ; and in some places • 
this is done even when they have no work to do. The 
fields are mamired and the fertility and productive 
capacity of the soil are enhanced or at least normally 
maintained generally by means of cow-dung and leaves and 
small twigs of trees cut out and also burnt ashes well mixed 
up with these. These form the chief manure. 

The planting season is a busy one for the labour- 
ing classes quite as much as the harvesting one. These 
labourers are remunerated in kind or money in varying 
forms and proportions. 

1. Children (about 3 as) 

2. Women (about 5 as) 

3. Men (about 8 as) 

When the lands lie at a distance, these working classes • 
are fed then and there at the expense of the owner’s of lands 
and near the sites or scenes of their work. As for watering • 
purposes especially in dry land cultivation, people take- 
to artifieial means such as preserving water in wells and* 
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reservoirs suak or made near the land sites and di’a-wn 
ixp or taken out: by artificial means. 

Oil-seeds are also cultivated and crops raised on’ 
these lands during' the intervening periods between the 
raising of the two paddy crops. 

Usually, two such crops are raised periodically in the^- 
year and these become ready for harvesting in the months 
of Kanni and Makaram. It takes ordinarily six months 
for paddy plants to take I’oot, grow and yield crops. Up 
in the Wynaad and in the more elevated parts, the yielding 
capacity and the period of growth, are both different in quan- 
tity and length repectively ; the former being much greater, 
sometimes about twenty, or thirty times the seed quantity 
and even more, but is only rarely so and oftentimes lower- 
ing to the common run of from five to fifteen times. Here, 
in these tracts of mountainous elevation, the lands are all- 
one-crop lands yielding but one crop in the year which in 
other parts down in the plains becomes generally two andr 
rarely three. Tho cost of cultivation is much higher in the 
Wynaad, and labour is scarce, and wages much higher 
than in the plains. The result is that the Wynaad labour, 
whether in agricultural or other industrial work, is drawn 
from the plains and is dearer in proportion. 

The increase of population and the growing needs of 
the people necessarily lead to a proportionate increase in 
the volume of available labour and a corresjDonding reduc*- 
tion in wages. This is but iu obedience to the working of 
economic laws. This process is being now countei’acted by 
forces of an opposing nature. Reclamations of large* 
extents of forest areas are being resorted to, and the 
margins of cultivation in the low-lying tracts are being 
extended and the increased needs thus met or at least ap- 
preciably minimized. 
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Locusts form a dangerous pest in the low countries, 
.and wild animals are destructive elements in the economy 
of forest cultivation. 

In the plains, untimely rainfall and sometimes its scar- 
city constitute a genuine set-back to cultivation. One peculiar 
variety of paddy cultivation refers to what ai*e popularly 
.known as IloI lands. These consist of considerable extents 
of cultivable lands which, during the rainy season, lie many 
a yard deep under water with the crops ripened and de~ 
weloped. Cultivation and raising of crops in these become a 
matter of considerable difficulty. The whole area lies par- 

• celled out to, and owned by, various individuals who there- 
fore put up big bunds with mud and bamboo materials ^ and 
the volume of water inside is pumped out leaving the inside 
portion dry and fit for cultivation, of course, with the imminent 
■danger of the enclosures giving way at any time and letting 
dn water in volumes to flood the enclosed areas and 
Ttotally destroying the standing crops. But the soil being 

very fertile and its productive capacity very considerable, 
these Xblland cultivators, when once they succeed in reaping 
their harvest before the commencement of the rains ai*e 
more than amply compensated for its utter failure in more 
years than one. Other kinds of cultivation such as ragi, 
millet, etc., thrive in the elevated hill-tracts which 
are specially suited to them. The jungle productions do not 
rseem to be affected by the changing monsoons. 

Corresponding to the paddy cultivation of the more 
interior parts, the outlying parts on the western sea-board to 
short distances inland are largely utilized in the planting of 

* cocoa-nut palms. The longevity of life of these varieties 
is approximately sixty and even seventy years. And the 
^bearing commences after the first five or six years and 
^gradually ends with the fiftieth to sixtieth year of 
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growth. Yearly stirring up of the soil, at least the 
ground around its base, is very necessary for these, and 
manuring of the kind in vogue is another means of helping 
on the development of the plant. The less this is done, 
the less will be the quality and quantity of the produce. 
One ordinary kind of tree would usually yield Jfrom 
twenty to forty nuts in the year. Periodical watering is 
needed in the hot seasons to assist the growth and enhance 
the productive capacity ; but in some parts the trees are left 
to shift for themselves after the first few years of their 
existence. The cocoa-nuts are plucked nine or ten times 
in the year, A thousand of these will be enough to bring 
in an income varying from thirty to sixty Pupees and rarely 
more. Of coui’se, the prices may be fluctuating, and the 
income varying. 

Every part of these trees is useful for man and has its 
purchasing power. The husk, shell, coir, yarn and stalks of 
leaves — nay every conceivable portion is useful one way or 
another for human purposes either as firewood or as an 
article of industry. The timber may he used for building 
purposes ; the leaves for house-thatching. Even the tender 
roots may be used for pickling and preserving. The tender 
cocoa-nuts are a delicious drink, and the cocoa-nuts yield oil 
which is in requisition for household and industrial purposes. 

Areca-nut plantation is almost like the cocoa-nut, and 
serves very useful to people in the more interior parts and 
away from the sea. The trees have to be regularly watered 
in the hot season and the nuts after maturity and earlier, 
when they are tender enough, are cut in various forms, 
dried and subjected to other seasoning processes and export- 
ed to various distant commercial centres for consumption. 
One such tree approximately would yield one Pe. worth of 
nuts a year. 
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Pepper is grown extensively in North Malabar and 
forms the staple produce of the Northerners. It was a 
common article of trade everywhere in Malabar and has 
earned the appellation of the moneij of Malahar. Its econo- 
mic importance was, in early times, such that a i*eference 
to it is made in his great work by Gibbon, the Historian of 
the Roman Empire. It is extensively cultivated, cropped and 
di’ied in enormous quantities in all parts of the country 
•and exported to foreign lands, the farthest corners, and 
the world is dependent for its consumption of pepper 
upon Malabar- Cardamoms, cinnamon, cloves, honey, 
bees-wax, hemp, maize, millet and other jungle produc- 
tions form profitable sources of income to the owners 
of these forests ; large extents are also kept as Forest 
Reserve by Government at great cost to control forest 
income with a regular gradation of officers on fat 
salaries such as the D. F.O., A. F.O., guards, cloi'ks, 
peons and what not. Elephants are often caught and sold 
at public auction and these form another large source of 
Revenue. Likewise, there are forests owned by private 
individiials subject, of course, to Government supervision ; 
Government always reserving to themselves the power to 
take them up at any time for proper reasons. 

Rubber plantation has been taken up in many parts, 
*and is making progress enough particularly in hilly and 
mountainous tracts ; but it has not become a permanent 
source of income. There is no lack of the main econo- 
mic requisites of pi'oduction. Miles and miles of land lie 
waste in various up-country tracts generally owned by 
Jemmies who, for a nominal Pumpad or rent, would lease 
it out to those who satisfy the conditions laid down 9 
Government also doing the same on what is known in 
Mevenue phraseology qiiiit-rentm small nominal amounts. 
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Xarge tracts of waste land have been thus enclosed for the 
planting of rubber which, after a few years of careful 
-attention, would yield its juice out of which rubber is made, 
after putting it to various chemical processes. Rubber ha& 
now become a growing and friiitfiil industry and a 
source of work to the large floating mass of the labouring 
population in Malabar. Of course, some degree of technical 
skill and study is required to qualify oneself for the 
work. 

Thus land and labour being comparatively abundant, 
the way to successful plantation is rendered easy enough. 
But the third and none the less indispensable requisite of 
production, viz. Ca^^ital^ has become rather scarce ; so much 
so that those few who have elected to embark on the 
rubber industry find it hard and even impossible to attain 
-any appreciable degree of success in the enterprise. The 
moneyed classes would not easily make bold to unloose 
’their purse-strings and take the risk. The poor cannot 
afford it 5 and the middle classes alone may think of doing 
it 5 but the industry cannot succeed with the stinted 
amounts of Capital which of late some few have begun to 
invest on them. 

As noted before, each caste in Slalabar has its specially 
.assigned trade or work in life, 'l^oddy-drawing and tree* 
tapping are the caste monopoly of Tiyya caste whose work 
in this wise is largely supplemented by the manufature of 
jaggery. Banana plantation is a busy source of industry 
particularly in the South and also the planting of many 
other varieties of plantain trees. Banana cultivation would 
yield but one crop in the year, i.e. about the Onam 
period in August or September. It requires for its full 
growth and matui'ity careful tending in various ways all 
the year round. 
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Cattle-breeding is largely resorted to, sucli as of ox., 
bull, cow, sheep, goat, buffalo, horse, elephants, (only 
with well-to-do people on small scales and in isolated 
farms) 5 and the full prominence of these may be noticed 
in market places where they form a large and separate 
institution. Dairy Farming is in vogue. Fowls, ducks, 
and geese are largely bred and sold in markets and a 
Teiy large export trade is made of these and sent out of 
Malabar, of course, with large profits to the dealers. 

Tea and coffee plantations also have been started 
and worked with labour drawn from the plains, and capital 
laid out by European planters under expert sujiervision.. 
These likewise form a luci'ative trade and none the less 
effective source of earning to industrial enterprise. The 
coffee and tea industry were at one time the monopoly of 
the Wynaad, but as the result of the large reclamations of 
foxiest areas, the industides have likewise gone down in 
importance and suffered largely in their bulk. 

The planting industry has its strong and willing 
support from Government who have bestowed u])on the 
planters the prerogative of retixrning a member as their 
representative to watch and advance their economic 
interests in the various councils of the Empire, Local axid 
Imperial. 

Weaving has also found a permanent place in the 
industrial economy of the land. 'JTie industry has been 
going on in its humble and primitive form from a long 
past as the caste monopoly of the weaver class, the- 
Ohaliyars ; who, despite all the vigilant competition from 
outside, are in a way holding their own, even against the 
refinement of the West. With their simple, old-fashioned 
primitive types of contrivances, the chaliyars are turning out 
articles of supei'b finish and make. No doubL their work has^ 
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been largely enci’o ached upon from other quarters. Bnt they 
still manage to find markets for the productions of their 
technical skill and labour. The North is its sti'onghold and 
the South is coming up in competition. It would be interest- 
ing to note the advance the quiet humble class of weavers 
are making and their national contribution to the industidal 
development of the countx'y. 

The fishing industry of the coast of the Arabian 
Sea is likewise an extensive one, and a thriving one ; bo 
much so that Government have raised it to the status 
and prominence of a special branch of the Separate Be venue 
Administration under exj)ert control ; and headed 
by a competent Member of the Boai’d of Revenue, 
in subordination to mandates from the Government Office. 
The industry is canned on by the fishermen class who- 
live along the coast and are called the Mukhuvar. In 
fact, they form colonies along the coast lines. The males 
are engaged in fishing and their women remain at home to 
attend to domestic work. Even in the roughest weather^ 
they do not neglect to go afishing to pretty long distances 
in the stormy sea in their fishing yachts stopping night and 
day in their boats. They return to the shore only after 
a good catch has filled their boats. 

They keep themselves aloof from other classes of 
people in the land. The hauls are brought ashore and 
easily find wholesale purchasers eagerly waiting for their 
return. The catches are at once prepared for being 
salted and dried, the salt required being promptly 
supplied at a cheap cost by the Salt Departmental 
officers in charge of the fish-curing institutions. The 
fishes are cut open one by one and salted and dried in the 
hot sun on the shore with salt purchased from the yards 
andjitre given out to dealers who export them in large 
15 
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quantities by rail to the more inland parts of India and 
outside for consumption there. 

Cocoa-nut oil is likewise a very large industry. Oil 
mills have been springing up in many centres with 
amazing rapidity. The cocoa-nuts are cut and 
dried in the sun, the shells are removed and sold to serve as 
firewood. They are worked in mills and the oil is extracted 5 
and the jounah^ or refuse left after the extracting 
the oil, is sold as fodder and ofcentimes to serve human 
purposes. The oil is packed in tin vessels and sent out 
for consumption to other parts of the world. One candy 
weight of the oil would fetch Rs. 175 or near. Generally 
speaking, in the Southern parts, the Christians are the cocoa-* 
nut-oil dealers. Almost every ordinary Christian family 
iiere has a mill of the primitive, country patteim and mostly 
subsist on the income from these. Tlie introduction 
of power-worked mills has largerly affected the resources 
of these working classes as also thoh professional incomes* 
The coir or fibre industry has, in recent years, taken a 
permanent shape as a staple or national one. The husk 
of the cocoa-nut is removed and kept in water for pretty 
long and fibre portion is taken and packed to the indus- 
trial and commercial centres for the manufacture of ropes, 
etc. The timber is used for building purposes ; the husk, 
shells, leaves and their stalks — nay, every part of them 
is either used as fuel or put to some other use. The leaves 
closely plaited would serve the purpose of thatching* 
Tender roots may be pickled and preserved as a delicacy 
for use at meals. The coir yaim industry has furnished 
abundant scope for the working classes, man, woman and 
child. It is a gradually developing concern and there would 
appear to be keen competition and wrangling for the pur- 
chase and sale of this type of raw material.] 
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Many have taken to shop-keeping. The increase in 
’the number of Educational institutions and facilities has 
produced a large mass of educated men who serve as pub- 
lic officials in the various Departments of Government 
service, lai'gely in the inferior and sparsely in the superior. 
The learned professions are full of these. Journalism has 
als© develop)ed into a power for good, apart from its finan- 
cial value. It is an institution yet in its comparative 
infancy, and, if properly handled, will be useful enough as a 
guide to Government and a means, oftentimes powerful 
means, and effective for the expression of public opinion. 
Tbe number of journals and journalists are on the increase, 
their quality becoming better ; and tlie institution promises 
well to develop into a power which it remains in the west, 
well-known and recognized as the Eourth Estate of the Eealm. 

It would be interesting to note, how the artisan classes 
turn out articles of manufacture none the less polished in 
quality than, or superior in make to, the refined productions 
turned out under expert supervision and with the trained 
.labour of the west. The tools and implements which help 
them in turning out their finished articles are of the most 
rough and even primitive types and patterns ; and yet the 
manufactured articles would point to a perfection in work- 
manship which only trained, technical or artistic skill can 
, show. 



CHAPTER XX. 


MALABAii Castes. 

(ijsr THE ORBER OF SOClAl^ PRECJDDENCE). 

Malabar is a country wbicb, of all others, occxipies a* 
iiaiq[ue position in many respects. Socially speaking-, the* 
prevailing institutions are of a primitive tyjje. But under the 
civilizing influences of the West, its national life is being 
raised to a level unknown to our forefatliers. 

Of the many such institutions, cante is by far the most 
outstanding. Theoretically speaking, no country is more 
caste-ridden, than Malabar. But in practical life, the re- 
ligious hold caste has upon the people is being gradually 
lost 5 and they have begun to recognize in practice- 
that they are all members of a common brotherhood. It 
would be needless to enter into anything like a detailed dis- 
cussion of the various social institutions, currently obtain- 
ing amongst us ; and the number of castes with divisions 
and sub-divisions are for too large to admit of any accui'ate 
and satisfactory reckoning. Brevity will be the soul of 
the descriptions given below, and for obvious reasons. 
The populations, to whatever social order or caste they be- 
long are immigrants from other parts of India in the remote 
past after its traditional creation by Parasu Rama or its 
natural upheaval from the Arabian Sea as the result of 
some volcanic action. Long after its reclamation from the 
sea, people from the east of the Ghauts began to come in^ 
and inliabit the vacant land. Then immigrations were 
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ratlier freq[tient. Their numbers were being strengthened by 
fresh arrivals from various other parts of India, north & 
south. Parasurama, a Brahmin from the east, was the 
chief of a considerable band of these new-eomei's. He 
had his own following with him. A reference to this 
incident has been elsewhere made. After settling the 
Brahman colony, Parasu Rama is said to have effected 
the shifting of the back-tiifts of the people to the front and 
made them look a different class from the easterners* 
'This would appear to be an ingenious device hit upon by 
Parasu Rama to invest them with a different appearance from 
the people of the east coast, so as to prevent their re-admis- 
sion to their social ranks provided at any time they chose to 
.renounce their status in the new country and return 
home. 

This work of colonisation was followed up by a divi- 
sion of them into divers social orders, such as would be 
meedod to meet the social recjuirements of the people. To 
avoid overlapping and the subsequent social disquiet and 
confusion likely to follow in the wake of such a division, he 
contrived to arrange the entire mass of people in various 
‘Orders with practically insuperable social barriers separating 
'One such class from another. Of course, the place of honor 
was given to Brahmins as is the case all over India- The 
Vedic division into BraJimbi, Kshathrlya, Vaistja and 
was maintained in tact ; and further sub-divisions o£ 
'Cach of these was the result of Parasu Rama’s doing, 
•designed to meet the minor and even the most trivial social 
meeds of these orders. A brief description of these is aU 
.that is herein proposed. 

Foremost among these comes the Brahmin class of 
NanvhuUris who constitute the priestly order. Even amongst; 
(these, there are types who differ in rank from one another.. 
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ISText comes the class usuallj’^ called Emhvmi or jP;;/.- 
brantiri who are accorded equality with JSTtunbuif/rh and- 
who are allowed to officiate as priests in Malabar TempleSo 
They hail from the Canara District ; and are here only as 
birds of passage* Their exodus to Malabar has now-a- 
days become as common as the air we breathe. 

The Tirumulpads are now ranked equal with Nambutiris 
and are given the privilege of sitting with them at a 
common table without detriment to their social sanctity. 
They are thus given social elevation by a special social 
edict of the Raja of Cochin and they enjoy this privilege to 
this day. 

Elayad caste is Brahmin in essence 5 but being the 
officiating priestly class at Nair religious ceremony of 
Smrdhas, they are excluded from the Nambutiii social 
ranks. Moossads ai'e of different types and can claim 
status below Nambutiris. 

Pattai* Brahmins — are a class made up of later immi- 
grations from the Tamil countries. Some or many of whoii> 
have become permanently settled here* Originally, they 
are said to have come in as tradesmen, and later, became * 
permanent settlers with vested interests* 

Adigals — are also a Brahmin class invested with 
social equality with Nambutiris. They are an almost- 
extinct sect and are confined to South Malabar where they 
exist now only in three families. 

Konginis also are immigX’ants from Canara District, 
(Korthhmi) hence the name of Konginis. They now claim 
status as a separate social entity leading an independent 
existence and go under the distinct appellation of Saraswat 
Brahmins. Nambutiris are a class of regicide Brahmins to 
whose origin and status reference has already been made* 
in a previous place. 
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Nanibissans^ Pislictroiis^ IVmriers — are all temple 
servants whose duty it is to prepare the pooja substances 
required for purposes of offering m obedience to the 
mandates of the officiating priests. They are given 
remuneration by the temple owners or Ooralans, and out of 
the Devaswom or temple funds. One peculiar custom among 
the Pisharotis is that their dead are V^nried in a sitting 
posture inside the graves which are filled with common sal L 

Marars — are professional drum-beaters in temples at 
processions or periodical or daily ceremonies therein. 

NedungaHj Pellofi^ Eratl . — ^They claim status as Ksha- 
thriyans of what is known as the Samasatha type ; and 
are recognized as Samantha Kshathriyans. 

Nedtingafis are located in Nedunganad country. 

Vellotis^ in Walluvanad. 

Eradis, in Ernad. 

All these places are in different parts of Malabar^ 
and the people derive their names from the names of their 
original homes. They do not interdine with Nairs nor 
give away their women in marriage to ordinary Nairs ; but 
lead an independent existence as a separate class or 
caste, laying claim to precedence over the Nair community,. 

Vanians are exclusivaly confined to North Malabar. 
The name is said to be a corruption of Vanibhar or trades- 
men 5 their social calling in life being Trade. They 
have their social counterpart in the South in our Vattakkat 
Nairs. They are scrupulously kept aloof from social 
admixture with the still higher ranks of Nairs. TJiaraTcaim 
are members of a different sect of Naii’S distributed 
here and there in the Ponnani and Walluvanad Taluks o£ 
Malabar. They are said to be so called because they were 
the recix>ients of Tharalcuov writ of social privilege issued to- 
them by the ruling head, the Zamorin of Calicut. 
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Clialiyans are the weaver class inhabiting all parts of 
Malabar, more particularly the North, where they exist in 
communities, their national profession being weaolnff which 
they retain to this day. Their work is being largely aftect- 
-ed by the unequal competition with the looms of the West, 
.and cei'tainly their emoluments. 

THE LOWER ORDERS 

Asari - • • Carpenter. 

Moosali ‘ • • Bell-metal workers. 

Karuman • • * Blacksmith. 

Thattan • - * G oldsmith. 

These are all of the same social status and are practi- 
cally related to one another by community of social ties. 
There is nothing peculiar about their social customs to 
deserve recoixling in any permanent shape. One peculiarity 
with the carpenter class is that their presence by the side 
of some other low castemen would give immunity from caste 
pollution to other members of the higher orders who 
have to get inside high caste Hindu dwellings on professional 
work. For instance, a Christian may so enter a Hindu 
household provided a carpenter walks in along with him. 

These are all recognijsed amongst the Hindu Caste. 
But what may be called a distance pollution of a few yards, 
has to be observed in dealing with them. 

The Mannans are the Washermen class for Christians, 
Tiyyas, Asari, and his kindred classes noted above, 

Vettuvaiiy UierimictHy Piolaynn^ Kcoiakhum^ Pantym% 
Nayadi : — These form the depressed orders proper, and for a 
description of these and their social life, vide chapter on 
The Depressed Classes’’. The Kxirichiyar of WynaadL 
are the traditional archers who inhabit the mountainous 
country. They are extremely clever archers and it is 
said that they aim so accurately that they never fail to 
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Wt the mark (Kiirl Vediavar^ those who hit the mark.) 
They are a scrupulously clean set and do not interdine 
even with the higher castes of Isiairs. Some of them have 
grown rich, owning lands which they either cultivate 
themselves or lease out to tenants. 

They never part with their national weapons, the 
bow and arrowy which latter are of two kinds and are 
strong enough to bring down wild animals including even 
'elephants with remarkable effect. The Paniyans of the 
Wynaad are of the primitive type. Their ethnological 
origin cannot be easily traced. They come, it would seem, 
from a stock of great ethnological interest. The c|uestion 
of a possible Negrito element forming the sub-stratum of 
many of the populations of Southern India is yet an unsettled 
one. These crop out here and there in many places 5 and 
the Paniyans of the Wynaad are said to be of this JTegrito 
element with many others who inhabit the extreme 
South. The Paniyan hair is crisp, or kinky, and the lips 
tumid and they are characterized by a detestable smelL 
These are ethnological characteristics of both the Negro 
and Negrito races. (This q[uestion is of interest to the 
author personally. When the first edition of this 
volume was submitted to A. H. Keane, (the author of 
MAN PAST AND PRESENT) for review, he very kindly 
aj)j)reciated the work and threw out for invastigation 
amongst others, a q^uestion like this. On this being done, 
sufficient data were found out leading to the necessary 
conclusion of the admixture of a Negro element in 
these parts of the Presidency.) 

Nazar€}iej Christian. — Of these, the Syrian Chris- 
tian element is an important outgrowth from the larger and 
main Christian class. The Syrians have been almost fully 
dealt with already. — Nazarene^ from Jesus of Nazareth. 
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Tiyyan^ Izlmvany Chon or Chogan. — ^Tliese are immi- 
grants from Ceylon ; Izhnwam and Deejm being identified 
with the Island of Ceylon. There are slight social 
differences between these. Their customs and observances 
are mostly similar, but they present differences in social 
status and prestige. 

The Mamians are a class of low caste men who are the 
washerman class for Christians, Tiyyas, Asari (Carpenter) 
and his caste brethren, and who, by what is called a 
Mathc (sacred oloth^ purities Nair and other high caste Hindu 
women after the period of menses. The women have to 
take at least a bit of thread from these matin- cloth and xxse 
it when bathing. The men are usually physicians and also 
act as oracles of the goddess Kali at burials after death 
from small-pox. 

Kanissans, These form the Professional Astrologer 
class. 

Pana7%s are the mantravadi or magician class and are 
used in casting out devils from bodies of men possessed. 
They form the Odiyans employed for the commission of 
secret murdei'S of pei'sons at the reqxxisition of the enemies 
of these persons and, on payment of some remuneration. 

ChetUs and Komattis are the trading classes dealing 
in various ai*ticles. These seem to have only fleeting 
and not any permanent landed or other interest in land. 
They are immigrants from the eastern districts of later 
years, 

IClniy Shenoiy Kongini are immigrants from the noi''th or 
the Tulu country, but still retaining their a:acial and national 
status and peculiarities. The more educated of these have 
adopted the term Roiv in preference to their old and na- 
tional ones. 
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The Karavars are a wandering tribe eking their 
livelihood by begging and displaying serpents, monkeys, 
etc. They are snake-chai'mers and some of them are 
expert acrobats. Their women are musicians and sing 
their dulcet songs going about from house to house. These 
people have no permanent stake or interest in the country. 
They are said to be descendants of the Gypsies who found 
their way to this land at a remote period of history. 

The Majjpilas or 2Iahoniedans (Vide Gli^ on them.) 

The Mukhuvar or the fishermen class of Malabar in 
whose hands lie the entire Fishing Industry of the country. 
They are a sea-faring people inhabiting in colonies the 
coasts of the sea. They go in their boats a fishing 
some miles out into it and every child is trained up to it 
from infancy (Vide The Fishing Industry ,P. 226.) 

Piii Islam or Putliiya Islctms^ i.e.^ New Mahomed ans. 
These are converts to Islam made quite in recent times. 

The NAms. (broadly.) 

Namhiary Atiijoti^ Kurup. — These form the highest 
social orders of Nairs in North Malabar. The first and 
third exist in the South too ; but the Atiifoti class is the 
monopoly of the North where they form what the Kiriyam > 
caste does in the South. But whether these are counter- 
parts here or not, the Northerners keep aloof from their 
brethren of the South, between which two classes there 
exists a gulf which cannot be bridged. 

Kiriyam caste is found in South Malabar. The social 
duties enjoined on them being cooking meals for other lower 
castes during the first fifteen days’ death pollution there. 
The next important work they do is to act as tali-tying 
(symbol of marriage) priests in such families. These two 
important items of social duty have now begun to be done 
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by other caste men in some families, e*g., by Tiruiiiul- 
pads and Elayads, and Enangar caste men of the families. 

Vellaiina is another caste of Nairs of a very high 
social order in the South and they enjoy all high caste 
privileges enjoyed by their brethren in the higher ranks. 

Nadtiuazhis or Nadurazhi Nairs are similarly a high 
caste sect. As the term indicates, it would mean Vazhi ” 
or Ruler and Nadu (country) Rftler of the coantnj which 
they really were in the Feudal days. 

VazhunnaDar is another high social order, and they 
are now very rarely met with. 

Naikiriyam is an inferior class of Kiriyam caste in the 
South, Their social level being between the Kiriyains and 
Sudras. 

Siidras , — Broadly speaking, the whole community of 
Nayars is embraced within the Sudm circle. 

But a restricted section of them exists as a Nair sect 
claiming a social rank nearly akin to the Charmtfhu caste. 
These Sudra Nairs are usually attached to Nambutiri 
illoms or houses where their work is of the menial kind ; their 
women being in personal attendance on Nambutiri women 
during the period of the lattex'\s menses till their purification 
on the fourth day and also during their confinement after 
delivery. 

Enema Sudran forms to the Sudra caste what the 
Naikiriyam is in the social economy of the Nairs, especially 
the Kiriyam. They are an inferior sect to the ordinary 
Sudra class. 

Then come the still inferior oi'ders of Nairs : — 

Charnmar : — ^These are attached to serve social pur- 
poses in the big families of the Malabar aristocracy. They 
have a place in these families similar to what the Sudra 
caste occupies in the Nambutiri Illoms or families. These 
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ai-e divided into two kinds — ^the Ahathu Cliarnathu (attached 
to inside)^ and Purafha Charnattm (attached to outside)y 
the fo^nner doing duties of inside life and the latter 
of the outside. 

Ezliutliachans are Village Teachers, who are drawn 
from any order of Nairs, high or low 5 but in South Malabar, 
there are ^ a few families of these who enjoy social 
eq^uality with Sudras. There is yet another sect on a 
correspondingly inferior scale of precedence, who go by 
the name of Kadujyoftcms and still remain a very low class, 
even as practically an untouchable^ 

Palliclian ; — Literally the bearer of FalU Thcmdu : Palli 
being an honorific term and only applied to the scions of 
the old feudal and modern aristocratic families. 

Cf. Palli Kurup ; Sleep. PalU Kettu Marriage. 

Yattehhadan ; Those who extract by moving around \ 
i.e., mills, which are used for extracting oil from oil-seeds or 
•cocoa-nut, are turned round by these people and oil extract- 
ed. This work is done by one class of ISTairs who are 
therefore given a place of a very low order consistently 
with the lowliness of their caste work. 

Seethikans : are a class who do in Nair families the 
work of purification from death pollution on the fifteenth 
day of death in South Malabar. The same duty in 
ISTorth Malabar is assigned to the like class of Mamns. 

Barbers and washermen are required for their caste 
duties, viz,, shaving and washing on all occasions whether 
ordinary or religious and social. 

Malayi in North Malabar is what Patti is in the South. 
The term imports the female sexes of either, the males 
being respectively called Malayan in the North and Panan 
in the .South. 



CHAPTER XXI 


Western Influences in Malabar. 

It is proposed in this chapter to dwell briefly upon some 
• of the various influences which are at work in our midst 
tending to the break-up particulaidy of our social and 
domestic systems and to the introduction of a state of things 
almost, if not altogether, Western in character and essence. 
No doubt, influences, though not precisely identical, yet 
tolerably similai’, are at work in the transformation of 
Indian society as a whole. But, to my thinking'^ the coun- 
try which, of all Indian districts, seems to have been most 
susceptible of, and in fact visibly afiPected by, those Western 
influences is the West Coast, and more particularly 
Malabar- It has for successive centuries been a compiered 
^country‘and liasbeen invested with all the various incidents 
of a conquered life. Delightful simplicity of domestic life? 
moderation in the style of living and dress, blind and un- 
^ questioning obedience to the ordinances of custom, rever- 
ence for the past and for seniors — these and similar phases 
marked the inner life and habits of the people of this country 
‘ during the earlier stages of Britain’'s political relations with 
h. They were clung to with a tenacity which, to ordinary 
minds, would have seemed almost incredible. They were, 
a thousand ioiKjJi and stringy roots*/’ 

Fixed to the people^ s plotis nursery 
and would have required no ordinary force to uproot 
them or even to shake them to their foundations* The 
^result of contact with the West has been the gradual 
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but ceaseless evolution o£ a system of life and habits and 
beliefs essentially fashioned after Western models, and the 
inauguration of an era of progress and ofc' reform creditable 
alike to them that gave and them that took. Every phase 
of our society is passing through the crucible of Western 
civilization. Our old legal and political systems have been 
superseded by those of our British rulers. Our language 
and literature, scanty and indigent at first, are being daily 
I'eplenished from the rich and almost inexhaustible resources 
of the West. These are some of the inevitable incidents 
•of a conquered life. In the continental countries which 
came into being on the dissolution of the Roman Empire, 
the conquerors learned much from the conquered. But as 
in Britain, so in our country, the conquered learned, and 
are learning, much from the conquerors. The West has 
been the source of illumination and object of emulation to 
us : and the broadening of our national vision has been due 
to our contact with it. 

By far the most important direction in which the 
• example of the West has affected our life and tradi- 
tions is the social. The protracted legislation of some- 
thing over a quarter of century ago regarding Malabar 
marriages has considerably helped to reveal the gradual 
process of change in the national feeling of the day to- 
wards social reform in general and marriages in particular. 
‘The mass of official and periodical literature that has 
clustered round that historic legislation is illustrative of an 
almost complete revulsion of sentiment in favour of a pro- 
vision for the maintenance of wife and children, who, 
from time immemorial, in strict consonance with the 
received canons of the Marumakkathayam system of in- 
heritance, were regarded as non-entities in the domestic 
•^economy of the land- The practice that is now invariabljr 
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followed by fathers or husbands, of looking to the welfare* 
and maintenance of wives and children in spite of the 
stringent rules of that time-honoured institution, is again 
illustrative of the changed aspects of our social condi- 
tions. Ui>on a careful perusal of the literature that our 
Marriage Act, though now practically a dead letter, 
has produced, it will be noticed that every one of the 
numerous witnesses examined in connection therewith 
admits more or less unreservedly the necessity for, and 
propriety of, providing for wives and children who are to 
be left destitute after the death of the fathers or husbands.. 
Some of the witnesses went a step farther and condemned 
the institution of Marumakkathayam outrig’ht as being 
unsuited to the conditions and requirements of a progres- 
sive civilissation. The argument in favour of the growtii 
of such a social liberalism based upon tlie statement 
now adverted to will gather additional strength from 
the consideration that the great majority of those 
witnesses who espoused the main provisions of the- 
Act belong by instinct and tradition to the ranks of tbe 
eonservative party that looks with horror upon the idea of 
laying. 

Irreverent hands ypo)i the dear i>ilivr!lance of onr 
forefathers^ 

The cry is still heard, though in the wilderness, raised 
against the retention of a fossilized institution like the 
Marumakkathayam and its inevitable accompaniment, the 
joint family system. That system of inheritance, by which 
joint property is rendered impartible except with the* 
unanimous consent of all the members, has been, and is 
still, assailed with pitiless energy by the extreme wing of ‘ 
our liberal section. Of course, something may be said 
in favour of the system, though much more may be saidJ 
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against it. Wliatever its excellences or defects may be,, 
the point is significant that so important an element in the 
sacred institution of Marnmakkathayam is being viewed 
with disfavour and even relentlessly attacked. A decade 
or two ago, it would have been deemed sacrilege to <juestiojr 
the propi'iety and merits of such a sacred system : and bo 
it assured that, but for the scrupulousness with which our 
courts of law have essayed to preserve its integrity, it 
would long ago have been washed away by the strong 
current of our altered notions of life and society. 

Ideas of dress and manners are likewise undergoing 
modifications. Dressing after the European style is 
considered to be a more convenient mode and one more in 
consonance with the spirit of the times. The great major- 
ity of the official and school-going population, more espe- 
cially in the metropolis, take it, as a matter of course, to- 
disguise themselves iu European costume in society, though, 
in their homes, it is invariably discarded as an expensive- 
luxury. Deponent has known European gentlemen char- 
acterizing such curious disguisings as not particularly 
respectable to Indians, Granting this position, the fact still 
remains stern as ever that, as a public costume, it is more 
convenient. It has also become the prevailing fashion 
amongst the more advanced section of the community to- 
crop and part and brush and comb the hair after the 
Western style, of which shaving the face alone is like-wise 
a necessary appendage. Some even keep the moustaches 
so as to show off by twirling, and twisting them when 
inclined to do so as an appendage of what they style “ the 
fashion ” of the day. Along with these changes in dressj, 
men have come to view the wearing of ear-rings and any 
superfluity of costly ornaments as luxurious elements of 
indignity and want of stylishness and as symbolical of 
16 
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stationai'iness in national advancement. 'Ilie dress of females 
is likewise passing through almost similar changes. They 
have begun to regard the conventional exposure of breasts as 
•something derogatory to modesty and decency and to 
wear sniall jackets, usually called Itttc or at 

least to cover the front part with a piece of cloth. 
Female ornaments are also being discarded one after 
another as superfluous luxuries and as being opposed 
to fashion. The method in which many a social 

•custom, surrounded as it is with a halo of sanctity, is being 
broken through is also remarkable. Many of our ceremo- 
nies, notably the birth and death ceremonies, are still in 
practice. There prevails likewise a singular reactionary feel- 
ing against the celebration of the taU-tjm^ ceremony which 
•some of the leaders of the community have not scrupled to 
publicly characterise as a “ mock-ceremony ” with no social 
•or legal force. Anniversaries of births and deaths are 
likewise the subject of hostile comments. Fasts on the 
Bkadasi and other holy days and pollution by contact with 
and approach near the low-caste men is fast vanishing 
off the face of the land. One does not know of any 
man except he belongs to the higher castes who takes it 
into his head to take a bath or undeigo a purification 
ceremony even after a free mingling with low-caste men 
•on Railways and other places of public resort. A decade 
•or two ago it would have been considered a monstrous 
infringement of religious rules even to think of such 
perversity of conduct. But now it has become a 
thing as common as the air we breathe. Faith in as- 
trology, horo^copy, omens, idolatry, sorcery, and witch- 
craft are gradually losing ground. It can by no means be 
asserted that the disrepute which these customs and cere- 
monies and beliefs have fallen into has become complete- 
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TSTo doubt, some of these are still in vogue even amongst 
■men of education and refinement. But where they main- 
"tain their ground at all, it is due more to the effects of 
'home influence and to the dread of public opinion and the 
resulting loss of prestige and status in society. 

Our style of living and standards of comforts have also 
considerably changed in the direction of luxury and waste. 
The simple aliment of our forefathers has yielded place to 
“to the luxurious repast of the West. Tea, coffee, cocoa, soda 
and lemonade, and other cooling and invigorating drinks have 
been boldly adopted into the menu of our daily meals and 
periodical festivals. Our old-fashioned and cumbersome 
■conveyances, such as dolies and nianjlU and pulamjulnSy. 
have been almost replaced by the more convenient and 
modern coaches and broughams, pushes and jutkas. Our 
mats have been replaced by chairs. 

But with regard to drink, a few words may not be 
wholly out of place. Drink never did form part of ottr 
national food, as may be evidenced by its complete and 
-scrupulous exclusion from our public feastings and periodi- 
cal festivals. It is not meant that people did not take to 
drink in the old days. But its extent of prevalence was 
restricted by classes, occasions, and incidents of birth- 
^Old people did invariably take to it. But the junior mem- 
%ers, where they did it at all, did so in constant dread of* 
disfavour from the seniors. The younger generations, as a 
^class, never took to it. But the growth of civilized notions 
has tended much to introduce this mischievous element 
even amongst these. Reverence for the seniors and elders 
has practically declined, and with it also the scruples in- 
regard to drink ; and we now witness the sorry spectacle 
• of the son drinking with the father, the elder with^ 
the younger brother, the daughter with the mother 
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the wife with the husband, and the inferior officer' 
with the superior. The evil has been intensified by 
the substitution of the costly foreign liquor for the cheax> 
country-made article. The strata of the student population 
is being sometimes or rarely tainted by it, the public function- 
aries esteem it an ennobling element of official virtue, and 
the educated masses treat it as an unavoidable attribute of 
fashion and refinement. 

The influence of the West upon our law has been of a 
mixed chai'acter. In the direction of our criminal law, it 
has been of a healthy description. Before the advent of the 
British rule, anarchy, disorder, and blood-feuds constituted 
the essential features of public and private life. Life and 
property were supremely insecure. Might prevailed over 
right. And it was the work of the West to redeem us from 
our state of misery and insecurity. Human life came to be 
more respected, and crimes of diverse sorts wex*e put down 
with a high hand ; and the slightest infraction of the rights 
and liberties of others is visited with the Sovereign’s dis- 
pleasure and is dealt with under the guidance of that 
marvellous piece of legislation, the Indian Penal Code. It 
is not meant that crime is unknown now. As long as 
human nature remains what it is, crimes must be, and insecu- 
rity must prevail in regard to life and property. The 
several sanctions of the criminal law visited the d^elinquents 
with condign punishment proportioned to the degree of the 
heinousness or seriousness of the crime. It is owing to 
these severe sanctions that crimes have decreased. But 
nevertheless it is a decrease and a desirable state of things 
for which we are indebted to the West. 

As regards civil law, the respect extended to the rights 
and property of others is indeed remarkable. Civil law, 
the sense im which we are prone to understand it now, did 
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aot exist. In fact, there was no necessity for it. Might 
was right. Where any respect for the rights of others was 
entertained, it was based upon the sanctity of customs ; and 
when Britain came upon the scene, our civil law formed 
but a confused mass of heterogeneous customs. And the 
British courts have been scrupulous enough to preserve 
those customs intact by according to them, as one after 
another they came before them, authoritative judicial 
recognition 5 and the result has been our local law is now 
mainly customary or judge-made law or case law somewhat 
analagous to the Responsa Pmdenfum so v/ell-known in 
Homan Law. The effect upon our customary law, there- 
fore, has been in an essentially wrong direction. It has 
obtained greater rigidity instead of plasticity. In an age 
when excelsior ” is the watchword of every civilized 
nation, the endeavour ought to be towards a relaxation of 
the rigidity which the law has acquired. But, instead of 
this, our British courts, in their anxiety to preserve the inte- 
grity of social and domestic institutions, have proceeded in 
an altogether conservative direction ; and the result is that 
our law has been daily gathering greater and greater 
rigidity. When disputes based on local customs come 
up for adjudication, the duty enjoined on our courts is 
to investigate, as closely as available materials would 
permit, the existence and nature of our customs and to 
recognise them as the law for their future guidance when 
questions of exactly the same type arise for adjudication. 
This judicial recognition was scrupulously confined to the 
letter instead of the spirit^ thus rendering our law more and 
more rigid and less and less plastic. As our criminal law^ 
embodied in a code of set rules replacing the despotic will 
of the Sovereign, is intended to afford better protection and 
security to person^ so our civil law, systematized and 
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arrajiged and redeemed from a condition of chaos and 
confusion, is aimed at [in the direction of granting better 
security and protection to properhj ; and this systematiza- 
tion and formulation of our civil and criminal law complet- 
ed a work of pacification and reconstruction which has in no 
small measure redounded to the credit of the West. 

This influence upon the law has been extended even to 
the Native States of Cochin and Travancore. The policy 
of those States has been to emulate and imitate the British 
courts so far as the procedure does not clash with the con- 
servative proclivities so peculiarly characteristic of them. 

Politics, in the sense we understand them to-day, did not 
exist, the arbitrary will of the Sovereign being the guiding: 
force in all public questions. Before the inauguration o£ 
the British sway, the idea of man was merely as an indivi- 
dual distinct from the other members of the community, 
with no common ties or interests binding them together ini 
a corporate whole. But now men have begun to realize 
that their political life has been engendered. They have 
begun to possess wider and more extended notions of 
political life and to regard themselves as members of ai 
corporate body. In fact, they have begun to look beyond 
themselves and to I'ealize their position as members of the* 
great body politic. Ideas of local self-government and 
of taxation and legislation have taken i*oot; and are im 
process of vigorous development and the fact that the cry 
now is for an increased share in the control and manage-* 
ment of political affairs is significant as bearing eloquent" 
testimony to the altered position of our political life. 

Xiast, and none the leasts is the prominence with which 
our literary and linguistic life is getting changed under the* 
civilizing influences of Western refinement. Our language* 
was not one of which a nation could justly feel proud.. 
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Two centui’ies ago ootliing like a Malayalam language was* 
in existence. It was left to Tiinehatli Ezhiitkaclian, the 
great poet, to gain the, enyi able appellation of “ Father ” of 
our tongue, by creating a language and a literatux'e for it ; 
which latter consisted merely in metrical translations of 
some of the more advanced of the Sanskrit works. Through 
his writings, a host of Sanskrit words found their way intO' 
the language, and many of these have become practically 
naturalized into it; and the writers that followed him were* 
useful only in introducing into it other elements of wox’ds-^ 
But the spread of Westeim education has given a gi'eat 
impetus to the developmennt of our vocabulary and litera- 
ture. The rich and almost inexhaustible store of Western 
knowledge has been unlocked for us ; and we have been 
allowed to di-ink deep of the waters of Westeim science. 
The countless treasures of Shakespeai*e and Milton have 
been placed within our I'each. In the stillnes of our closet, 
we read and admire the philosophy of Bacon and Mill 
are made familiar with the mastei-minds of Burke and 
Gladstone ; and are inspired by Thackei^ay and Dickens^ 
We assimilate the science of Newton and Faraday. The 
examples of the great journalists of the West are before 
US- After a period of I’eception and assimilation, we have 
entei-ed upon one of production which augui's well for our* 
future as a nation. This great intellectual awakening of 
ours in almost evexy bi-anch of human activity has given 
bii'th to an active mental and literaiy expansion. Dramas^ 
of tbe Shakespearean type, though doubtless not so grand in 
theme or thought, ai'e in process of formation. Novels and 
other works of fiction have followed sixit, and the recent 
growth of our journalistic and periodical literature has been 
a visible manifestation of the progressive strides in om 
inarch of political thought. Works of standard Englisl 
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authors are being translated and are finding an appropriate 
place in the abiding litex'ature of the country. In short, 
.a great stimulus has been given to the current native 
literature and vocabulary. The development of our native 
Tocabulary has been keeping pace with the progress of our 
literatxxre. The introduction of Western thoughts and 
modes of living has familiarized us with new ideas and new 
•objects, which necessarily required new words to clothe 
them in for mutual communication of ideas ; and the means 
adopted for meeting this increased demand were wholesale 
borrowing and naturalization from the English language, and 
the adoption of Sanskrit words or coining of new words capa- 
ble of expressing adequately the new ideas and naming new 
objects. The creation of a necessity for the adoption of 
new words for such purposes is but a common feature of 
all advancement in civilization and of all progress in refine- 
ment, and this process of expansion of our native vocabu- 
lary will have to be keeiJing pace with the steady and rapid 
introduction of new objects and thoughts which ai'C the 
inevitable accompaniments of progress. 

Principles of sanitary and medical science are being 
appreciated and studied- Western medical and surgical 
.science is regarded in many quarters as being more effect- 
ive and more easily productive of beneficial results in the 
treatment of diseases, as may be evidenced by the crowded 
attendance at our hospitals and dispensaries. This appre- 
ciation of the benefits of Western science has penetrated 
the lower strata of society 5 and the attendance at various 
hospitals and disj)ensaries will be found on examination to 
be equally divided between the higher and lower orders, if 
the latter do not predominate. Men meekly submit to 
Western methods of treatment and confidently entrust 
their precious lives to the care of our English doctors and 
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a fact clearly testifying to the imboiinded 
leliance placed in the latter and to our due appreciation of 
the improved systems of the West. 

Even in our architecture, W^estei'n influence is being 
visibly felt. Instead of the dark ill -ventilated buildings with 
dead walls of old, we now see spacious and better-ventilated 
ones with door-ways and windows allowing of a much freer 
passage of light and air. The windows and doors are much 
-larger, the bars smaller, and the sites selected much more 
healthy and sanitary. Evening walks for fresh airing have 
come into vogue ; and the practice of raising buildings, 
storeys high appears to be in imitation of the style of the 
T\ est. But be it noted that every improvement in the style 
of our architecture is effected, despite every other excel- 
lence it can claim at the cost of solidarity and strength. 

Foreign influence has been most appreciably felt in other 
and not less prominent directions. The decadence of the 
old martial spirit, for which the Nairs, the principal in- 
habitants of the land, have been famous, has been a visible 
result thereof. In the old days of feudalism in Malabar, 
the Nairs formed the militia of the country, upon whom it 
solely depended for protection from the constant inter-tribal 
wars, which formed the main characteristics of the feudal 
days. Mr. Herbert Wigram, a Judge of considerable 
Malabar experience, says : — “ Eiom the earliest times, 
perhaps before the Aryan migration, there appears to have 
been a complete military organization amongst the Sudras 
of Malabar.’’ Francis Day in his “ Land of the Perumals 
says : — “ The Nairs were in ancient times the militia of 
the country, and held their lands on military tenure liable 
to be called out for active service when needed.” Such 
has been the warlike tradition of the people ot Malabar. 
It was actively kept up in those old days and it was but a 
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xiecessity tlien, regard being had to the imminent risk, life* 
and property were then exposed to. This ti’aditional war- 
lil^e spirit has gradually decayed amongst us, as has been 
the case witli every conquered country. In Britain, the 
chief effect which marked the Homan conquest was to 
damp the martial ardour of the Britons. The presence in 
their midst of the Homan soldier, with whom the defence 
of the country lay, and who practically did the work for ■ 
them, helped largely in bringing about this deterioration of 
their warlike spirit. Having been thus long unused to arms, 
their warlike spirit decayed and they, naturally enough,, 
relapsed into a state of languor and lassitude and la?iiness 
which rendered them unfit for further military action. Here,, 
likewise, exactly similar intiuences have been at work and 
have produced a set of men utterly incapable of, and un- 
familiar with, martial operations. The traditional warlike 
spirit has been practically killed, the people having been 
long unaccustomed to arms under the effective guidance 
and control of Britain, to whom is entrusted the work of 
defence. The expression the Nair as a warrior ” is no 
longer true, but remains a meaningless survival from an old 
state of things that has but wholly vanished. 

Thus it will be noticed that the age in which we now 
move is one of transition and revolution, in which one form 
of society is rapidly passing off and its place being filled 
up by other forms fashioned after alien models. The 
directions in which these foreign influences are felt amongst 
us are varied. In almost every branch of our daily life, 
we see changes at work, changes mostly for the better. 
It is the educated masses that are responsible for wel- 
coming and adopting them. Despite tlio progressive 
tendencies of the times, we also notice, particularly in the 
interior, localities yet unreached by the echoes of reforms 
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a.nd persons wlio denounce the adoption and retention of 
these new-fangled notions. This is no ground for despair. 
The history of the world sufficiently shows that every 
reform is preceded by a revolution. Buddha, Christ 
Mahomed, and Luther, and all the great Reformers of the 
world, have had to pass thi'ough severe trials and toils 
before their efforts after reforms had found a permanent 
place in the great religious systems of the world. The 
comparative intellectual .insolvency in which our women 
and the older generation remain constitutes an insuperable 
barrier to the steady march of civilized thought. Thus our 
homes remain essentially uninfiuenced by anything foreign. 
Home influences form a povrerful factor in moulding the 
life and character of a people ; and it is only with the 
withdrawal of these influences that "vve can expect to find 
changes such as we have been noticing crystallizing: 
themselves into any solid and permanent shape. 



CHAPTER XXII 


THE LAND SYSTEM OF MALABAR*^^ 

By Dr. V. K. John, Bar-at-Law 

My friend tlie Hon. Mr. Gr. A. Natesan asks me to add a 
^small chapter on the Land 83. stem of Malabar, to this very 
interesting book on Malabar and its Folk. I do so with great 
pleasure. Malabar has been treated by foreign writers as a 
mysterious country. Its system of Land Tenures no less than 
dts Law of Matrilineal succession and survival has largely 
contributed to this reputation. But the real fact is that 
Malabar is an ideal place for the student of comparative 
jurisprudence to observe facts connected with land tenures 
in their most instructive form. Pollock says that the English 
Land System, not having been produced by delibei'ate legis- 
lation or by the spontaneous growth of custom, presents no 
'.intrinsic coherence and no organic principles and becomes 
intelligible only in the light of a series of historical accidents 
so much so that it is a structure of the most complex and 
heterogeneous kind. The Land System of Malabar, on the 
• other hand, is entirely a product of custom of slow, steady 
and spontaneous growth unhindered by extx'aneoxxs elements 
•or historical accidents. It is organically related to the 
physical character of the country, its prodttets, its structure 
« of society and its political history. It is, therefore, strange 
indeed, that writers have characterised Malabar Land 
.System as inexplicable. 

* Reprinted from the Indian Review for March 1029. 
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Malabar is a beautiful countiy, but is rugged in its 
features. It slopes down to the sea from a height of 
about five thousand feet, and is intersected by rivers and 
rivulets, canals and ravines, hills and valleys in such, a 
way that it is difficult to find an even piece of land of any 
considerable extent. Cultivation, therefore, is difficult and 
expensive ; Even to-day, only 56*1 % of cultivable land is 
cultivated in Malabar. You have to terrace down the side 
of a hillock or reclaim its valley before the land could be 
made fit for cultivation. And one could see all over the 
country small plots of ground of uneven level divided from 
each other by strips of earth. The higher grounds are used 
for the plantation of fruit trees, particularly cocoa-nut and 
areca-nut, and the lowlands for the cultivation of paddy. 

The farmer has not only to invest considei'able capital 
to bring waste land under cultivation, but he has also to pay 
almost daily attention to reap the fruits of his labours. The 
fruit trees demand the most careful attention for years until 
they reach the bearing stage, and paddy fields require 
ploughing, watering, weeding and other operations during 
the season. Malabar is essentially a country of small hold- 
ings, and in former times and even now to a veiy large 
extent, a farmer does not directly attend to the cultivation 
of more than a few acres of land. 

The Social structure of Malabar has been des- 
cribed at length in tJtiis book by Mr. Gopala Panikkar. 
An understanding of the social structure of Malabar is 
relevant to the study of the Malabar land system. The 
Malayalees were for centuries led by the chieftain and the 
priest. Quite a large number of chieftains enjoyed auto- 
nomy within their jurisdiction and owed but nominal allegi- 
ance to some bigger chieftain called a Kajah. Many of the 
smaller chiefs themselves were called by the title of Eajah. 
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A Portuguese writer obsexwes that in every league of land in 
Malabar, there was a Rajah, The Rajahs were incessantly 
engaged in internecine wars 5 but be it observed that the 
quarrels of the chiefs did not bother the tillers of the soil. 
Tlie fighting between the contending parties took place in 
vacant sites selected before-hand. It was also customary 
not to confiscate the land of the defeated chiefs. In fact, 
the chief was not the complete owner of the property. He 
was only the Manager of a joint family estate. The chiefs 
levied no tax, but their tarwad owned extensive estates. 
The point to be noted at present is that they were so in- 
cessantly engaged in wars that they had no time to attend 
to the culture of the soil. 

Then thei'e were and there are the Nambudri Brah- 
mins who claim that the whole land of Malabar was created 
by Sri Parasurania for them. They stood at the top of 
the social ladder. Buchanan, who visited Malabar early 
in the 19th century, writes that the Nambudri claimed 
social superiority over the Zamorin of Calicut, The Nam- 
budri Brahmin did not eschew wealth. Theocracy has 
ever tried to secure for itself a place not only in the social 
order, but also in the economical life. The Nambudris 
acquired extensive estates in Malabar. It is beyond the 
scope of this essay to discuss the means and methods em- 
ployed by these Aryan Missionaries for the acquisition of 
wealth. Grilbert Slater tells us that private ownership in 

land rests ultimately on one of two claims the claim 

of the spade or the claim of the sword. But the Nambu- 
dri, without laying claim to either the spade or the sword, 
used successfully his spiritual influence and superior in- 
telligence to enrich himself, and, for centuries, they have 
been owners of extensive landed estates in Malabar. The 
point to be emphasised in this essay is that they had no 
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inclination for cultivation of tlie soil. They have no such 
aptitude even now. They detest physical labour, and for 
them there is great difficulty in supervising the labour of 
workmen, who, as a rule, are untouchables. The Nambu- 
dLri’s land is invariably cultivated by other people. 

It is clear from what we have stated above that the 
•physical features of Malabar demand large investments of 
capital and labour to bring land into cultivation, and its 
important products are such that very careful attention is 
required of the cultivator. It is also clear that the great 
landed proprietors did not directly attend to the culture of 
■the soil. What is the result? Land has to be left in the 
possession of others for cultivation. Tlie number of owner- 
cultivators is the lowest in Malabar, As against 43 per 
'Cent, in the Madras Presidency and 55 in the District of 
Coimbatore, there are only 5*6 ownex'-cultivators in Malabar. 

As it was difficult to bring land under cultivation, it was 
given to the farmer on the most favourable terras. A study 
of the Malabar Land System ought to begin with the study 
^ofthe tenure called Kuzikanamor the improying lease. No 
premium was demanded by the proprietor or paid by the 
tenant. Nor was any rent to be paid during the period 
required to bring the land into pi'oductive state. On the 
■ other hand, the farmer was allowed to enjoy the land in 
•full yielding stage for a few years. On the expiry of this 
period, arbitrators are appointed to inspect the property and 
fix a share for the landlord. When I speak of a period, it 
ds not to be understood that a period was originally fixed for 
the improving lease. No period was fixed. It was for the 
^arbitrator to say whether the period which allowed the 
landlord to come in and claim a share had expired. They 
decided the equities between the parties on inspection of the 
•property. The improving lease is one of the distinctive 
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tenures of Malabar. It obtains nowhere else in India 
except in Canara which presents the same physical features 
as Malabar. 

We must now pass on to the most important and the 
most characteristic tenure of Malabar — Kanapattam. To- 
explain Kanapattam, we have to follow the fortunes of the 
tenant who took the improving lease. It was at the option 
of the landlord to resume the land with the improvements 
effected^ provided he paid adequate compensation. It has 
been the characteristic law of Malabar that improvements 
are to be paid for by the landlord on eviction. The common 
law of the rest of India except Canara was difierent. The 
main reason as pointed out before is that in Malabar and 
Canara, it is costly to bring land under cultivation. Welx^ 
the landlord may resume the land on payment of the value 
of improvements fixed by the arbitratoi’S. But as a ruley 
he did not I'esume the land. First, it was difficult in early 
days to find money in a mobile form. It would be difficult 
for the landlord to take the trouble of taking care of the 
improvements. The fai^mer himself would be unwilling to^ 
leave the land on which he has spent years of labour. The 
landlord would be satisfied by payment of rent. And this- 
is what really happened in Malabar. A rent was fixed by 
the arbitratrators, and land was left to the tenant who had* 
improved it. 

It was however very difficult to fix an equitable rent.. 
Neighbouring plots of land may require varying investments 
although the income may be the same. You cannot there- 
fore fix a portion of the net income as the rent of the 
landlord. The arbitrators, therefore, followed a very sensi- 
ble and equitable method. They ascertained the cost of 
the tenant’s outlay on land. They estimated the income, 
put a of the net income as the share of the landlord andi 
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deducted from tliis ^ share the interest on the amount 
spent by the farmer. A fair interest was charged on the 
tenant’s outlay after ascertaining the amount. This method 
was eq^uitable to all parties. The value of the tenant’s- 
interests or the Kanom was ascertained. The amount was- 
not paid to the tenant but was shown in the document as an 
amount due to him by the landlord. This, in my opinion^, 
is the historical origin of Kanartham, and Kanapattam is an 
evolution of the improving lease. 

This document cannot be left unrevised for all time.. 
The farmer would make new improvements. The old im- 
provements may be destroyed, may deteriorate. The terms- 
between landlord and tenant had to be adjusted in course 
of time. If part of the improvements had disappeared 
while the property was in the tenant’s possession, the land- 
lord is not to be the loser. In the renewed document,, 
therefore, a pai*t of the Kanartham, the amount shown as a 
debt due to the tenant, must also be remitted. There is- 
conclusive evidence to show that such remissions were* 
made, and, in later times, the Karnavan of the tarwad pre- 
ferred to take in cash an amount equal to the I’emissioBy 
and the old Kanom amount was retained in the document^ 
If new improvements had to be valued, their cost was 
ascertained, and the Kanom amount was augmented by 
what is called Ettartham. If the landlord would want a 
loan on the secmity of the property from the Kanamdar, 
it was called Purankadam and was kept separate from 
Kanartham. Purankadam charged a higher rate of intorest 
and the incident of renewal fees did not attach to it. 

To my mind, this is the only rational explanation of 
the tenures peculiar to Malabar and the theory explains 
all their incidents. It is not possible to discuss in this 
^ssay the many theories advanced by other writers, but 
17 
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mougli has been said to supply food for thought for the 
student who wants to make a thorough study of the land 
system of Malabar. I shall simply give the incidents of the 
tenure called Kanapattam. 

In the Kanapattam document, an amount is mentioned 
which bears interest in favour of the Kanamclar. Tlie 
.amount is called Kanartham. It is, as a rule, not a round 
figure. It bears no definite ratio to the value of the pro- 
perty or to the rent. However insignificant may be the 
amount, it carries interest. The rate of interest is very 
fair. It is deducted from rent. Kent is always payable 
hy the Kanamdar. The rent fixed is low and is, as a rule> 
half of the rate fixed in ordinary leases. No period was 
fixed in the demise. The British Courts, however, ruled 
that a Kanapattam demise implied a 12-year term. But 
there was no custom to back up the ruling. On resump- 
tion of the propei'ty, the proprietor was obliged to pay the 
Kanartham, and the value of the improvements effected 
after the execution of xhe demise. In practice, land 
•demised on Kanapattam was very rarely resumed. The 
demise w-as, however, subject to periodical renewals. There 
was, however^ no provision in the demise as to whether or 
when it will be renewed. There was no uniformity in the 
periods of renewal. At the renewal, adjustments as regards 
Kanartham and rent were made between the parties. But 
the most important incident was a remission of a portion of 
the original Kanartham. In later days, the amount remitted 
was paid in cash, and the original Kanartham was retain- 
ed. The amount remitted bore no relation to the produce, 
’but was always a part of the Kanam amount. There was, 
however, no uniformity as to the portion remitted. The 
Kanamdar could not foreclose the land, but he could surren- 
der possession, in which case he had to remit a part ot the 
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'Kanartliam, but here as well, there was no imiform rule 
'how much was to be remitted. Surrender, howeyer, was 
Teiy rare. The tenure was transferable and hex^itable. In 
the absence of heirs, the Kanamdar’s estate escheated to 
4he King and not to the proprietor. Indeed, the incidents 
-of Kanappattam make it appear to be a most mysterious 
tenure. But the discerning student will find in my theory 
of its historical origin a clue to the rational and the natural 
‘explanation of every one of its incidents. 

Malabar Land System is fast undergoing change. But it 
had reached its normal and fall growth even before Hyder 
-Ali invaded Malabar, Malabar was, for centuries, free from 
foreign invasions, and its land system is interesting to the 
'Student as one which grew up without extraneous influen- 
-ces. It is organically related to the physical features of 
the country, the nature of its products and the life of its 
inhabitants. In the course of the last century and a half, 
'Custom was corrupted, conventions sprang up, a foreign 
element was introduced into the country, a tax was impos- 
ed,' population has multiplied, economic changes have 
coxae in, modern courts were established, and the legisla™ 
ture intervened ; we have a new age and new conditions. 
The result is that the land system of Malabar has broken 
down, and there is discontent all over country. A change 
'is imperative and cannot long be delayed. 

A.n exposition of the Land System of Malabar interests 
only the student of research. Agrarian problems and 
measures of reconstruction must be of interest to all. The 
relation of landlord and tenant in Malabar was very good 
for centuries. First, customary law ruled the country, and 
it was not possible for either the chieftain or the priest to 
make his arbitrary desires felt. Equitable rules were fol- 
lowed by the panchayatdars who personally inspected the 
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property. This is not now practical)! e for modern courts'^ 
sittinsr miles away, Tn early ayes. the^'O no land tax 

and the land supj}orted only the landlord and the tenant.. 
There was enough between them, and therefore there was^ 
Tery little room for quarrel. When a tax was imposed on* 
land, the proprietor could not well afford to pay the tax. 
out of his share of the income of the property. In some 
eases, the tax exceeded that share. With the British con- 
quest, modern notions of life have come in. People are not^ 
satisfied with their old simplicity in life. Living has become 
more costly. Last, but not least, population has incx'eased. 
During the last three quarters of a century, the Malayalees- 
have multiplied enormously. The population to a square 
mile of cultivated area is 1,498 in Malabar as opposed to* 
780 in the Madras Presidency. The wars of the chiefs^ 
were stopped by the British, and the result is, popula- 
tion has multiplied itself. Pressure of population on land 
is such that the cultivator is willing to be rack-rented. He- 
wants an occupation. He makes no estimate of his income. 
Consequently, intermediaries have multiplied. Land sup- 
ports now the cultivator, a number of intermediaries, the* 
proprietor of the soil and the Government. Agrarian discon- 
tent is the inevitable result and agrarian agitation in 
Malabar is the keenest that is known in this part of the 
world. Social inequalities and modern education have 
sharpened agrarian distress. 

To devise means and measures of agrarian reconstruc- 
tion, it is necessary to have a detached mind. We should 
Bot blind ourselves by conflict of interests between landlord,, 
and intermediary and cultivator. The problem cannot be 
studied from tlu? point of view of these opposing elements. 
A Mgher vision, a broader outlook, a noble patriotism is- 
^required. We must solxe our problems from the point ofr 
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wiew of agriculture and the community as a whole. It is 
•easy to propose the expropriation of the proprietor or the 
imposition of fruitless burdens on the tenant. The primary 
“Object of agrarian reform is to obtain the largest output from 
the land. All impediments in the way of realising that 
object ought to be removed. All means and methods 
which will help to achieve that object must be pressed into 
•'Service, In Malabar, the farmer wants cheap credit, 
Jtnowledge of scientific methods of agriculture, co-operation, 
^nd suitable markets to buy and sell 5 but he wants more. 
He must be made to feel that he can reap the fi*uits of Hs 
dabour, of his capital, of his intelligence, and of his industry. 
He wants security, and without it, not only the land will not 
the improved, but the landlord, the intermediary and the 
-cultivator will be ruined. I have bestowed careful and anxi- 
ous consideration to the various proposals of agrarian 
-reform. I am convinced that the most scientific, the most 
•effective and the most simple system is to make the 
•cultivator the owner of the property, to combine the func- 
tions of both in one and the same person. It is easy to 
devise a system of payments by annuities. First fix a fair 
-ji^ent for the cultivating farmer. The Government may pass 
.a bond to the landlord for the value of his interests. As a 
matter of fact, the big landlords do not realise more than 
”75% of their dues. They have not only to pay Government 
^revenue, but have to employ a number of agents for collec- 
4ion and sometimes have to resort to courts of law to realise 
their dues. If the Government undertake to pay rent te 
tthe landlord at a particular time, any landlord must be 
.pleased and must he gratified in ease he is paid 90% of the 
•dues if he is to pay no collection agencies and to make no 
remissions. If the tax he has to pay is put at Rs. 20, his 
iinterest in the property is to receive Rs. 70 in the shape 
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of rent. 70 may be multiplied by 20 and we get 1,400 j. 
Es. 1400, if invested at 5 %, will yield Rs. 70. Now 
the Government or the Co-operative Society may pass^ 
a long dated bond for Es. 1400 to the jenmi bearing an- 
interest of Es. 70 and collect from the cultivating tenant 
Es. 70 to be paid to the Jenmi, Es. 20 tor Government* 
revenue, a small amount, say Ee, 1 for collection expenses., 
and Es. 14 as an annuity fund. Now these figures are* 
not unchangeable. I am only illustrating the principle. 
It is possible to draw up a scheme without making the* 
cultivator pay anything more than the rent he pays and' 
that without the slightest loss to the landlord. The money 
we conserve for the annuity fund is the amount spent on- 
collection agencies and wasted in litigation. Now if you- 
invest 1 rupee every year at 5% compound ixiterest, it 
will yield you in 36 years Es. 100. That is simply 
matter of arithmetical calculation, and it illustrates thc' 
principle of annuities. The annuity amounts may bo in- 
vested at 596> and in about 40 years’ time, the cultivator 
will have paid Es. 1400, and the land becomes his own^ 
The landlord continues to get his rent in the shape of* 
interest for all time. Ha is no loser at all. He avoids all' 
troubles. Economically, he is a gainer. The intermediary 
will share with the landlord the value of the land in fjropor- 
tion to his interest on the land, and the rent paid to him by 
the cultivator. If, for instance, out of the rent of Es. 70* 
which he receives from the cultivator, he has to pay Es. 50" 
to the proprietor, he will be getting out of Es. 1,40{> 
Es*400. The intermediary is therefore no loser either; 
The cultivator not only obtains security, but he is also able* 
to avoid the great economic waste in a scheme which pro-^ 
'Vides for payment of rent for all time. It is the avoidance^ 
of this economic waste that is the greatest advantage of th er 
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scteme of reform, whicli I commend- The application of 
this rule is simple but is not widely known. In the Small 
Holdings Act of 1926 in England, it is provided that the 
lessee is to pay fair rent only for a period of sixty years, or 
its e(][uivalent, if paid earlier. No rent is to be paid after 
a period of sixty years. A very small amount which the 
Malabar landlords spend in collection agencies, will, if pro- 
perly invested, produce the value of the land in the course 
of a fairly short period of years. The proposed measure of 
reform will make the cultivator vigorous, thrifty and, above 
everything else, independent. An independent peasanti-y 
cultivating its own land is of the greatest strength to the 
nation. It is obvious that, tinder this scheme, land will be 
made to yield its largest output. Not only are all parties- 
interested in the land benefitted under the scheme, but the 
community as a whole deiuves distinct and visible advan- 
tages therefrom. The annuities will multiply into a huge 
amount which will seek investment and will be available 
to the public at a favourable rate of interest. Malabar will 
be flooded with money, and much thereof will go back to 
the improvement of the land itself which alone is its source 
There is likely to be a boom in industry and in trade. 

This is not a visionary or impracticable scheme. It has- 
been practised for nearly a hundred years in various coun- 
tries in Europe and has been successful. Germany, in 
which it 'was introduced for the first time, owes its prosperity 
largely to this scheme of agrarian reconstruction. Malabar 
is bound to be benefitted by the proposed measure of reform^ 
Ignorance and px’ejudice and nothing else stand in the xvay 
of its adoption. Malabar land system which conferred bene- 
fits on both the proprietor and the cultivator has been 
completely broken down under the pressure of economic 
and social changes. It stands in need of rational xecon.. 
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tStruction. It is my humble hope that the measure of 
reform, which I have proposed, will, if accepted, clear the 
doud of its mists and convert that beautiful land betw’een 
the ghats and the sea with its bright green fields and its 
fruit-laden gardens into the Eden of India, inhabited by 
^ vigorous, independent, contented and cultured race of 
people. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


THE MOPLAHS 

Bt Me. Haotd Axi, b.a., b.l., Bae-at-Eaw. 

Arabs, the man Mahomet, and that one century, is It 
not as if a spark had fallen, one spark, on a world of what 
seemed black unnoticeable sand; but lo, the sand proves explosive 
r powder ; blazes heaven-high from Delhi to Grenada! ” 

THOMAS CARLYLE. 

In the West Coast of the Madras Presidency, the word 
^ Moplah’ is used to denote either the Muhammadans, 
■peculiar to Malabar, or the Syrian Christians, or the Jews, 
who are known, as Jonaka, ISTasrani and Juda Moplahs, 
'respectively. In Malabar and South Canara, however, it 
^is used to designate the Muhammadans only. 

The derivation of the word ‘ Moplah’ is doubtful. 
Vai'ious theories have been advanced, and leaving aside all 
1 those that are, at the best, mere guesses, we may put 
down the following : — 

[1] Ma, mother, and pilla, a child, a mother’s 

child 5 

[2] Mappilla, a son-indaw \ and 

[23] Malia, great, and Pilla, a honorific title used 
as among the Nayars of the Indian State of 
Travancore, This seems to be the most 
reasonable one. 

The Moplahs are spread over a large area from the 
'Cape Comorin to Mangalore in the ISTorth, but it is in 
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Malabar that they abound* They form 30% of the popii*- 
lation in the District and about one-third of the total Muha— 
madan population of the Presidency, and they are to be- 
found most all along the Coast and in the interior of the- 
Taluq[s of Ernad and Walluvanad. In the Laccadive and 
Minicoy Islands, some 125 to 250 miles oif the mainland,, 
the inhabitants are Uloplahs to a man.'^*’ 

The origin of the Moplahs is lost in the mists of 
tradition and legend. It is said, that Clieraraan Perumal,. 
the last Emperor of Kerala, dreamt a dream of a miracle 
performed by the Prophet in Arabia, which pi*oduced such 
a great impi’ession on his mind, that shortly afterwards,, 
meeting by chance a group of Muhammadan pilgrims pro 
ceeding from Arabia to Adam’s Peak in Ceylon, he was- 
so fully convinced of the truth of the religion of Islam 
that he became a Muhammadan. Subsequently, it appears,, 
he divided his kingdom among his kinsmen ; proceeded to- 
Arabia ; met the Prophet 5 and before he could return to > 
his native land to spread the faith, he fell ill and died* 
Fearing the approach of death, so the story runs, he took 
care to give letters of introduction to a party of Arabs 
recommending them to the favour of the Kings of Malabar * 
with a word of advice to the Rajahs to give them all 
encouragement to spread Islam in the land. On their * 
arrival at Cranganore in the Indian State of Cochin, they 
were received hospitably by the local Rajah who gave 
them lands to build Mosques: and thus, it would appear' 
they built a number of Mosques from Quilon in the South 
to Mangalore in the North and spread Muhammadanism in 
the country. According to this version, the religion of the 

• According to the last Census of 1921, the Moplahs numbered* 
1,099,463. 
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Prophet was introduced into Malabar sometime about the - 
first half of the 9th Century A.D. 

Modern historical Research, however, has thrown^ 
doubts on the truth of this tradition, which, it may be re- 
marked here, is widely believed to this day by the people 
of the country. The difficulty is to identify who this • 
Cheraman Perumal w^as and when he became a Muham- 
madan. There are also traditions to the effect that a 
Cheraman Perumal became Buddhist and another that 
he turned a Christian. And, besides, Sulaiman, an Arab 
merchant who visited Malabar about the middle of the 9th 
century A.D., has remarked that he is not aware of any 
Muhammadan living in the country at the time. Again, 
it is curious to observe that none of the early travellers 
to Malabar (of whom there have been a good number, 
some of them, devoted Muhammadans) have mentioned 
about the story of the conversion to Muhammadanism 
of the inevitable Cheraman Perumal. 

Be this as it may, there can be no doubt, — considering 
the great popularity of the legend— that some august person- 
age of Malabax*, an Emperor or a Zamorin, did embrace- 
Muhammadanism some time during the early Middle Ages : 
and this event marked, as it were, a turning point in the- 
political history of Malabar. 

Traditions and legends apart, this much is certaiiT’ 
that from the earliest times, there has been commercial* 
relations between Malabar and the Ear East on the one 
hand, and with Arabia, Egypt and the countries in Europe 
on the other. Long before Arabia became Muham- 
madan, the Arabs had planted Colonies all along the 
Western Seaboard of India and especially on the 
Malabar coast, giving rise to a mixed population, 
the progenitors of the Moplahs”. After the advent 
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of the Prophet in Arabia, Muhammadanism spread to 
Malabar as well, and the fact that there was already 
an appreciable body of the non-Muslim Moplahs in 
Malabar, facilitated, not a little, the introduction of Islam 
into the country, probably, about the latter part of the 
9th Century A.D. 

Veiy little is known of the history of the Moplahs 
between the 9th century to the 13th century A*D. After 
the flight of Ages, we get a glimpse of them in the 14th 
century, as a progressive set of people making headway as 
rich merchants. By this time, they had considerably 
increased both in numbers and influence. They had won 
the good will of the Zamorin of Calicut for the service they 
rendered to him, in the first place, by increasing the pros- 
perity of the laud by trade, and again, by giving a shoulder 
to the wheel of conquest, which the Zamorin was carrying 
on with his neighbours. These were the halcyon days of 
the Moplahs, and thus they continued in growiog prosperity 
right up to the 17th century. In the picturesque words of 
Duarte Barbosa, a Portuguese official of the early 16th 
century, And in this land of Malabar, there are Moors in 
great numbers who speak the same tongue as the Heathens 
of the land, and go naked like the Nayars, but as a token 
of distinction from the Heathen, they wear little round 
caps on their headS; and long beards, and they are so 
many and so rooted in the soil throughout Malabar that it 
seems to me they are a fifth part of its people spread over 
all its kingdoms and provinces. They are rich, and live 
well, they hold all the sea trade and navigation in stich 
sort that if the King of Portugal had not discovered India, 
Malabar would already have been in the hands of tibe 
Moors, and would have had a Moorish King ; (for the 
Heathen, if displeased at any thing, became Moors, and that 
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Moors show them great respect, and if it is a woman, they 
take her in marriage)”. 

The discovery of the Cape of Good Hope by Vasco de 
Gama in 1487 was an evil day to the Moplahs, for that 
event marks an important epoch not only in the history of 
the world but in the story of the Moplahs as well. From 
now, the European nations marched into the field, and in 
the keen struggle for supremacy on the Eastern seas, the 
Moplahs came out, vanquished. First the Portuguese, and 
then the Dutch, snatched away from the hands of the 
Moplahs the East Indian Trade and never since have they 
regained their former wealth and glory. And so in the 
early 17th century, we find Shaikh Zynuddin, himself a 
Moplah, recounting the woeful tale of the insults and 
ignominy to which they were frequently subjected at the 
hands of these early European settlers. 

The next important event in the history of the 
Moplahs is the conquest of Malabar by Hyder Ali and 
Tippu Sultan. (1766 to 1793 A, D.) During a period of 
27 years, the Moplahs again gained some prominence, and 
for the first time in the history of Malabar, the Ali Pajah 
of Cannanore, a Moplah Chieftain, whose ancestry is as 
obscure as it is romantic, comes to the forefront and plays 
an important part in the political histoiy of the period. 
And further, it is for the first time in the history of Kerala, 
(omitting for the moment the tale of forced conversions of 
the Hindus and Mussalmans to Christianity by the Portu- 
guese in the 17th century), we hear of the notorious con. 
versions of the Hindus, by force, to Muhammadanism bj 
Tippu Sultan. For no true student of the history of Mala 
bar ever accuses Hyder Ali with having forcibly turnec 
Hindus into Muhammadans ; with all his faults, he was i 
wise stateman, and it is said of him that he was so toleran 
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towards the Hindu suhjects in his own kingdom as to 
forbid the Muhammadans from slaughtering cows for food. 

In the case of Tippu Sultan, however, there may be 
some force in the allegation that he converted some Hindus, 
the upper ten, forcibly, in a mistaken zeal of the religion 
he professed. Without holding a brief for him, in this 
connection, it may be stated here, that on the approach 
of Tippu Sultan into Malabar, a good number of the 
Brahmins and the high-class Nayars fled away, out of 
■fear, to the Indian State of Travancore, and some sought 
refuge in the dense forests in the country. And that, 
Tippu (if at all he did convert) always aimed at the 
high -class Hindus* Secondly, it is %v'ell to remember 
that invasion of a country with a view to conquer it, as 
in the case of the Mysorean conq[uest of Malabar, naturally 
subjected the people of the country invaded, to great 
hardship and suffering- The loss of men and property 
and the suffei'ings experienced by those on the spot during 
the Great European War (1914 A.D. — 1918A.D.) are 
all matters within living memory, and the point, that is 
relevant here, is the fact, that in the Great War, thoxigh 
fche contending parties professed the religion of Christ, 
yet many a Christian Church in Europe was blown to 
pieces ; and to this day, a visitor to Paris can verify with 
his own eyes the damage done to an old Church in the 
heart of that beautiful city. Further, Tippu Sultan lived in 
the 18th century, when the ethics of War were far less 
developed than now. Besides, it is worth mentioning here, 
that many of the Revenue officials of Tippu Sultan in 
Malabar were Canarese Brahmins, and that his own Prime 
Mimster was a Brahmin, through whose reputed act of 
treachery, it is said, he himself lost his life and Crown ; and 
finally, that with all the alleged forcible conversions by 
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‘Tippu Sultan, barely 5 per cent- of the population of the 
Kingdom of Mysore are, at the present day, Muham- 
madans.'^ 

With the treaty of Seringapatam, 1792 A.D., Malabar 
'passed into British hands, and but for a series of riots, gener- 
-ally known as ' the Moplah Outrages,’ committted by some 
• of the Moplahs in the interior of South Malabar (chiefly in 
Brnad and Walayanad taluqs), Malabar Has had a fairly 
^peaceful time to this day. 

A word may be said here as to the Moplah ryots. 
These were unknown in the history of Malabar until the 
"days of Tippu, when, for the first time, the Moplahs inhabit- 
ing the interior of South Malabar, t close to the Western 
Ghats, revolted against him. They were put down, it is 
interesting to observe, with the help of a Hindu Rajah. 
About four decades after this event, the Moplahs of the 
jsanae area again rose in rebellion, this time against the 
British Government, and henceforward, to nearly half a 
^.century, there have been a series of outbreaks in that local- 
ity which have made the name of a Moplah, synonymous 
with a rebel. These outbreaks, especially the last one in 
4:he year 1921, assumed such serious proportions, that the 
Government have spent many an anxious hour in trying to 
'Solve this Moplah problem, if it may be so called, and 
several are the suggestions made by the District and other 
'ofldcers appointed to inrpiire into the matter. IMany have 
‘attributed these acts to the religious fanaticism of the 

We are informed by a responsible judicial olticer under His 
Majesty’s Government, a cultured Moplah, that he had occasion to 
tcome across a document which purported to be a deed of endow- 
ment "of lands made by Tippu Sultan to a Hindu Temple in Malabar, 
t In the Indian States of Travancore and Cochin where 5 to G 
cent, of the population are Moplahs; in North Malabar, in the 
Laccadive and Minicoy Islands, and South Canara, rebellions of 
iihis nature are unknown. 
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Moplahs and their inveterate hatred towards the Hindus 
some to agrarian discontent and poverty and others to gross 
ignorance and superstition. The thing is, this phenomenon- 
cannot be attributed to a single cause 5 each has to be judged 
on its own merits : very often, the element of religious bigotry 
plays only the crowning part, the spark that kindles the 
flame and makes all ablaze. Illiteracy, ignorance, agrarian 
discontent and poverty are, it seems to us, the root causes. 
There is also no denying the fact that these Moplahs are 
very much under the influence of priests, Mullas and Musa- 
liars, as they are called, who, by making religion their 
profession, have an axe to grind in keeping them ignorant. 
Malabar is, like Afghanistan, cut off* from the rest of India 
by natural barriers, the Arabian Sea on the one hand, and 
the Western Ghats on the other ; hence the Moplahs living 
over there are highly conservative, loving the law they 
live by, more in the letter than in the spirit. 

The Moplahs, who are merchants, day-labourers and 
fishei-men, principally live in villages and towns all along 
the Coast, in houses close to each other, whereas in the- 
interior, where the Moplahs are, generally, farmers, they 
live in detached houses in the midst of gardens and’ 
fields, the scene of their daily labours. The wealthy 
Moplah usually lives in a good style, in well-built houses 
not less impressive than a mansion. For, the Moplah, if' 
well-to-do, is a spend-thrift and what Duarte Barbosa has 
spoken of him in the 16th century, to which reference has 
been made elsewhere, is true to-day, as in the days of 
yore. If they are rich, they live well. 

It is the same with their dress and food as it is. with* 
their dwellings. Those, who could afford, dress well and' 
eat sumptuously, rice ^ kanji ’ and fish being their staple 
food. In the matter of dress, the males, if poor, wear, like* 
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the Malayali Hindus, a loiu cloth and go about naked as- 
to the rest of the body* They shave their heads and grow a* 
small beard. The rich, in addition to the loin cloth, wear' 
shirts and coats, and a small white cap on their heads,, 
while some of those, who have had the advantage of an? 
English education, dress in the European style, and even, 
sometimes, wear an English hat. The women, unlike the* 
ordinary type of Malayalee women, wear, in addition to the* 

* Miindu^ a loose bodice to cover their breasts, which 
are never exposed to public view, something like the Rohilla 
women, one sees, occasionally, wandering in India, gipsy- 
like, in gangs, from place to place. They also cover theiir 
heads with a small piece of white cloth. The rich among 
them wear bright silk loin cloth and jackets made of finer 
stuff. 

The Moplahs are Sunni Muhammadans and belong 
to the Shaft School of ritual and dogma. The majority of 
the Muhammadans in India and the rest of the world, it' 
may be noted here, are Sunni Muhammadans of the 
Hanafi School. They are great stricklers after the strict 
observance of the religious rules laid down in the Koran- 
— prayers, (five times during the day^ ; fasting during the 
month of Ramzan, (which is observed as strictly as in a 
purely Muhammadan country like Afghanistan) ; * Zakafh 
or giving of alms ; and ^Haj^ the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
They hold their religious priests — ^Mullas, Musaliyars^* 
Moulvies and Thangals — in great reverence 5 visit the 
mausoleums of saints during particular seasons of the 
year and invoke the blessings of the departed dead. They 
are also superstitious like the Hindus, and believe in magic^, 
witchcraft and the evil eye. 

The Moplahs still look with suspicion on giving their' 
boys and girls a liberal English education, for fear that- 
18 
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’they should turn out irreligious. The children are taught 
-their A.B.C. in Arabic, so that, as they grow up, they are 
^easily able to read the Koi'au, without unders tan ding a 
word of what they are reading. 

After a certain age^ the girls are secluded and are not 
allowed to mix in the company ot men other than their 
own kith and kin. This is the rule among tlie rich all along 
fthe towns on the Coast ; but in the interior, especially in 
.'South Malabai’, this observance is somewhat relaxed. The 
poor, on the other hand, particularly in the interior of the 
‘Taluks of Ernad and Walavanad, do not observe ‘gosha.’ 
It may be remarked, in passing, that the Moplah women, 
belonging to the upper strata of society in Malabar, are, as 
•a rule, handsome. 

The outstanding feature of the Moplahs of Malabar 
*a,ad which, perhaps, distinguishes them most from the East 
‘Coast Muhammadans of the Madras Presidency, is the fact 
^that some of their social institutions are uniq[ue and have no 
parallel in the rest of India. Among them, the one that 
•deserves special mention is their peculiar law of inheritance. 
’The Moplahs of North Malabar, of the Lraccadive and 
Minicoy Islands, and some in the Kasargod Taluk of South 
Kanara, as a rule, follow matriarchy, which, in the vernacu- 
lar, is spoken of, as ‘ M^armmaJehathayam \ The more one 
proceeds towards the North in the District, beyond the 
Korapuzha river, the more strict is the observance of the 
Tule of the matrilineal system of descent. It is sufficient 
+for our purpose to indicate briefly here, that this system of 
law traces its descent from the female instead of from the 
male, and that all those who trace their lineage from a common 
demale ancestress in the female line, constitute a matriarchal 
jpint family known as the ‘Tarwad’, which is a corporate 
mnit by itself, and the head of which, the seniormost male 
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in the group, is known as the Karanavan who is the^ 
Chancellor of the family Exchequer, and is practically all 
in all, in the small republic, — the Tariaad. 

Socially, the life of the Moplah in North Malabar 
very much tinged with the effects of this archaic institution- 
The ‘Karanavan ’ being the chief mania the ‘ Tarwad,’ and 
the guardian of the girls and minor boys living under his 
care, is also, in practice, the guardian for purposes of 
marriage, and the father of the bride or bridegroom plays- 
only a formal part on the occasion. 

Again, it is the practice in North Malabar for the^ 
women to reside in their ^ Tartoad ’ house and their hus - 
.bands to visit them there. The women rarely live with 
the husband in his family house. It may be said, that in 
this respect, the Moplahs observe the true principles of 
matriarchy more strictly than the Hindu Nayars them- 
selves. 

We may, now, say a word as to the general charac- 
teristics of the Moplahs as a whole. As a rule, they are* 
an enterprising and hard-working set of people with fine 
business instincts in them. A good number venture out tO' 
foreign lands, particularly to Ceylon and the Straits Settle- 
ments, and some of them have amassed great fortunes. 
Besides, courage is another leading characteristic by wHch^ 
the Moplah will always be known. To quote Mr. Fawcett,. 

It is not in the spirit of an advocate, however, that 
the Moplahs are made the subject of this essay, though 
it is one of sympathy for men who exhibit a courage which 
is absolutely dauntless, and a contempt for death which is 
unparalleled and certainly unsurpassed in any other part of 
the world by any race”. And further down, Mr, Fawcett 

* iMi^EaiXL Axn Asiatic Quart’eklv Ebview, 1897. Yol. lY.. 
Brd series, pages 288 to 300. 
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continues, ** the man who goes out to die, and does not 
die, even though he seeks death with all the heroism of 
which a man is capable, is nevex' foi'given, and his life 
would not be safe for a moment among his own people.” 

Of late, a change for the better is observable in the 
Moplali society. Schools for the education of Moplah 
youths ai’e springing up, mostl^’^ patronised by the Govern- 
ment, and a spirit of refoi'm is in tlie air, and Moplah 
Associations like the Kerala Muslim Aikya Sangham ai’e 
'doing yeoman service to widen the outlook of the Moplahs. 
They are, after all, beginning to I'ealize that — 

“The old order changeth, yieldiiitj^ place to new. 

And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 

Dest one good custom should cux’ruijt the world.” 



A GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 

: o : 

Adifjal. An almost extinct race of qiiasi-Brahmins in 
Malabar. 

Anjaniptcra. Literally the fifth house i.e*, one separated 
from the main building and having no community of social 
interest with it. 

Amslioiii. A political sub-division of a Taluk which, in turn, 
is a sub-division of a District ; and is presided over by a functionaiy 
called an Adliigari in Malabar. 

Ay%(jmimu An honorific term used in addressing ISTairs of 
considerable social standing usually termed Nadiwazhi “Nairs. 

Ayztluirjanam, Literally she who lives in the inside of a. 
house /.e., Nambutiri females who have to observe the strictest 
gosha system. They are not to come out of the hoxxse. At least so 
is the theory. 

Ashiamangallam Yelclcal, A ceremony preliminary to or 
which opens a Kair Kettukallianam. 

Aihazhom. Literally the food taken at nights; but in a. 
special sense, the feasting which takes place on the night previous 
to the main feasting day. 

Arlprctvn, Brown pigeon. 

Arna or Arana, Salamander. 

JBharani, A particular day of the month ; but in a special 
sense, a ceremony which is celebrated on that day in propitiationt 
of the goddess Kali and has special reference to the cock festival 
at Cranganore. 

Bhagavatham, One of the Puranas, dealing with the exploits 
and life history of Sri Krishna. 

Bhoothanmar. Certain miraculous or fabulous deities who 
are supposed to have been the architects of some old huge pieces 
of architecture met with in parts of Malabar. 

Blathi, The country popularly identified with modern Europe 
or more accurately England. 

Chahram, The throwing disc of Vishnu. 
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OJumtlm- A pieparation of soot, oil and some otLer substances 
largely used by females in Malabar- 

ChafhttrthL A parti citlar day ixi the month which comes 
round twice theiein ; in a special sense it means the moon of 
Chin,Qa7n. 

Chokidar, A particulai* class of people who play at festivals 
in temples. 

Che7Xi7)ian Per'ionetJ* The last of the Perumals vvlio ruled 
Malabar as Viceroys of the Pandian Kings, after the close of the 
Brahmin theocratic period of its history. 

Clem, A number of collateral families amongst the Kairs 
bound together by community of pollution, but with no property 
interests except as remote reversioners. Intermarriages are stiictly 
prohibited between the members thus blended, there being a 
traditional blood relationship. 

Cranganore, Kodungallur, in the Cochin State: a seaport 
town. 

JDasi molia^'om. The trial of the Dasi or maid-servant attach- 
ed to a Nambutiri household. 

Pholle. A native conveyance. 

Deshofn, A political sub-division of an Amshom. 

Desavozhi, The Yazlii or ruler of a Deshom. 

JEkodasL A fast for Malay alecs on the day called Plead ad 
which comes round twice a month. 

Pnangter, Members of a clan who have no blood tics with 
another but in respect of the latter these Knangers have to partici- 
pate in certain social ceremonies. 

MzTmfhani, Stile. 

Wano7n, An old gold coin chiefly current during the times of 
the Zamorins of Calicut ; not legal tender now but used as weight 
and preserved as antiq[uaries. It i.s equivalent to 4 as. or 4 as. 7 
pies according as it is old or new. 

Ganajgathi, The Hindu God who is the remover of obstacles, 
half man and half elephant. 

Grandho. Cad) an book of old times. 

Gurwayur, A famous temple in the suburbs of Chowgliaut 

Ulom, The particular name for a Nambutiri housohohl. 

Jemmies» Malabar landlords. 

Jeshta, The unclean deity. 
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KadhdhalL Malabar drama. 

Kanjl, A drink consisting of boiled rice together with the 
wa ter in which it is boiled. 

Karana'Dtm. The managing head of a Malabar Tarawad. 
Kariastan. Agent. 

Karin KamiidaL Casting evil eye. 

KshatHyas. The second in order of the four great castes of 
^he Hindus. 

Konna. Cassia Jistula. 

KxiridL Blind worn. 

Kuvalam, Aegle Marnielos holy to Siva. 

Kudiyan, Malabar tenant. 

Ltanha, Identified with modern Ceylon. The country govern- 
- ed by the giant Havana of Hamayana fame. 

Manola or Manayola* Red ai'senic for painting the face with. 
Mantram. Magic. 

MangiL A native conveyance. 

Manikhahallu, Precious stones of resplendent hue produced by 
serpents from inside the earth. 

MohsJiam. Being united with God, 

Meiran. Metropolitan of the Syrian Church. 

Mfnnu. A small golden ornament. 

Nad^ Country. 

Nadu'vazhL Ruler of a ITad or Country. 

Namhiar. In a special sense, the particular man who beats 
'the drum during the perforinances of Chakkiyars. 

Nangiar, The female of the Chakkiyar. 

Naimrathrl. Dusserah. 

Narayam^ A kind of iron stile. 

Olayll Kootal: Admitting into the cadjan, ix., the writing stage* 
Tanchagamjam. A sacred mixture made of the five products 
of the cow, the dung, urine, milk, cards and ghee, used for 

purifying purposes. 

Talanqiun, Another native conveyance. 

I^anar. A low caste people. 

FalUi}var, A low caste people. 

FalnL The temple on the Palni Hills. 

Panilckar. A sub-division amongst JTairs; representatives of 
rthe ©Id gymnasts and fighters. 
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FaliJcndL Drinking tlie tamarind juice ; a ceremony. 

Fernmah A Viceroy of the Pandian King* 

Fnnnathn)\ A feudatory of the Zamorins in olden times. 

JRahtc, The huge serpent who is believed to devour the snn 
and moon during eclipses thus causing them. 

FisMs. Old ascetics. 

Rahshams, Wild giants of old. 

Swmniar, A Brahmin who has renounced the world and 
turned ascetic devoting himself to penance. 

Sambhcmdoni, Sexual relation by marriage amongst Nairs. 

TiilasL The Holy Basil, Ocymwn Sanctum. 

Talng. A political sub-division of a district. 

Tribe, A unit larger than the clan and composed of ctaui^. 
No property interests exist between the various cla7i,^ constituting a 
tribe. Intermarriage allowed between the meni))ers of one chtn 
with those of another ; but not between members of the same clan. 

TIiriMcaJcareappcn, Popularly the clayey images that are set up 
on the day previous to the Thiru Onam day in proclamation of the 
approach of the Onam festival- 

Tiiamjpuran and Hha^npnrafh, Masculine and feminine hono- 
rific terms used in addressing some superior castes by some inferior 
ones ; but chiefly in addressing or speaking of the modern repre- 
sentatives of the old feudal chieftains. The terms are also xiow 
used by low caste men such as Tiyyas downwards in reference to 
classes from the Naira upwards. 

Thali. A small golden ornament, theombloin of N air marri«agcs, 

Utsavam, A religious festival in temples. 

Vamana, Youth; the fifth incarnation of ViHlnni- 

Vali or Vas^hL When added to Rad or Deshom means Ruler. 

Vela, A religious festival connected with the worship of the 
subordinated deities of the goddess Kafi celebrated chiefly by low 
caste people (or in which they take greater interest) near the 
temples, of these respective deities- 
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Syed Mahmood, Byed Amir Ali, The Aga Khan, 
Sir Muhammad Shafi, Sir Ali Imam, Syed Haaaan 
Imam, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Sir Ibrahim Rahimtooia, 
Sahibzada Aftab Ahmad Khan, Syed Husain Bilgrami, 
Justice Shah Bin. Sir Mahomed Iqbal, Sir Muhammad' 
Habibullah, Sir Abbas Ali Baig. Mahomed aH Jicnah. 
Sir Abdur Rahim, Mr. Hydari and The Ali Brother*. 

With Portraits of all* Ms. S* 

To Subscriber* of “ Indian Review ”, B». 2-8. 


G. A. Natesan & Co,, Publishers, Madras- 




BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF 

Dr* MAHSCTDa SIRCAR 

8 I B .T A G3A DISH O. B03R 
Sir PRAFUDLA CHANDRA RAIT 
Dr. Sir C. V. raMan 
PROF. RAMACHANDRa 

SRINIVASA ramanijjam; 

JLND A.N ACCOUNT OF THBIR 

RESEARCHES, DISCOVERIES INVSlNTTCONS 

A» a companion volume to the lives of the many 
•eminent Indiana hitherto pubiiiihed, thia volume 
•contaialn^ the sketches of distingaiahed Indian 
Scientists will be specially welcome. With portraits* 

Price Ra. 3. 

To Subscribers of the ** Indian Review ”, Rs* 2-8. 


DB WANTS A^NJD PRIME MINISTERS 

In view of the interest created by the question of 
the adjustment of relations between the British 
Government and the Feudatory States of India in 
the future Federated India ”, every one interested 
in constitutional questions should read this book of 
•absorbing^ interest to politicians and laymen. 

Contents: Sir Salar Junsr, Mahar-sjah Jun^ 
Bahadur, Rajah Sir Dinkar Rao, Dewan Rangfaohariu, 
Sir BT. Seshadri Iyer, tir V. P. Hadhava Rao» 
Raja Sir T. Madhava Rao, Kazl Shahabuddin, 
Lakshman Jaganiaath, Romesh Chunder Dutt, Sir 
Seshiah Saatri, Sir M. Visvesvaraya, Mr. Bamaldas 
Parmanandas, R. Ragrhoonath Rao, Geurishankar 
Oodeshanfcer, Maharajah Sir Fratap Sia^:h« and 
Sir Kishen Ferahad. 

With 17 Par traits. 

Price Rs. 3, To Subs, of the ' 1. R.”, Rs.t2-8. 


a. A. Natesan & COm Pctbeishbrs, Madras. 



Dr. LANKA SUNDARAM, m.a., Rh.D. (lond.) 

“Indiana Oversea#** is a first systematic study of the 
manifold problem# faced by the 27 lakh* of Indian# in 
difi’erenfc part# of tbo world. A. distin^uisbed student 
of politics and economics. Dr. Ijianka Sundaram has 
made a name for himself as a competent enquirer 
into India’# extra-territorial problem#. The pre«ent 
sfcudy of the condition and pro#pects of Indians 
Overseas is a handy and authoritative book dealing 
with every aspect of the life of emigrrant Indians. 
“ Indians Overseas ’* is divided into 10 Chapter# : 
Tntroductr»ry f^urvey, Kangrani System for Ceylon andL 
Malaya, Indians in Ceylon. Indians in Malaya. 
The Indenture System. Indian# in the "West Indies. 
Indians in Fiji, Mauritius and Canada, Indians in 
Fast i^frica Indians in the Union of South Africa. 
Fpiloguo, Fvery chapter is an epitome of a 
thorough study of the Indian Question abroad. 

Price He. 1*8. or Two Shillings Six Pence. 

To Subs, of the *• LR. Pe, 1-4 or l«Ii 6d. 


Indietn Judges 

WITH A FOBFWOHD Btt Sir B. X.. MITTFH. 

Thi* is a collection of sketches of famous Indian 
Judges who have adorned our courts during the 
last half a century with particular attention to the- 
Causes Celehre with which each Judge was connected. 

Coi>!T3a:NTS t — Sir T. Muthuswami Aiyar ; ISTanabhav 
PTaridas ; X>warkanath Mitter ; Mahadev Q-ovind' 
Hanada ; Sir S. Subramania Aiyar; Sir V*. Bashyam 
Iyengar; Badruddin Tyabji ; Bir Qurudas Banerjee; 
Sir P. O. Banner jee ; Sarada Cbaran Mitra ; Sir Syed 
Amir Ali ; Kashinath T. Telang ; Justice Mahmood ; 
Sir Bome«h Ch. Mitter; Sir H. Chandavarkar ; 
Sir O. ^ankaran Kair; Sir Asutosh Mufcerjea 
V. ’Krishnasawml Aiyar ; Justice Shah Din ; Sir ShadL 
Iial and Sir Abdur Hahim. 

WITH IliBUSTRATIONS 
Price Rs. 3. To Stibs of the “ I.R. Rs 2-» 

O. A. NATESAK & Co., PtTBXISHEKS, MADRAS* 




T ales from the Sanskrit Dramatists 

THE FAMOUS PJLAYS OF 
Kalidasa, Bh&sa, Habsha, Sxtdbaka, 
Bhavabhuti and Visakhadatta 

These IsAles 'which range over the 'vast field, of” 
Sanskrit Drama, from Bh^sa down to 'Visakhadatta,. 
wiTiten on tl:ie lines of Lamb^s ** Tales from* 
Sliakespeare brinig^ tbe treasures of tbe classics^ 
within reach of the lay reader in easy and elegant 
XInglish prose* 

CoNTTBIBtTTOFS: Prof. M* Hiriyanna, Dr, S* K. 
Pe. M.a s Pr. Kiunban Haja» M. a.. Pr. Subramania 
Sastri, G-. X. teomayajU M.a,, T P. !Krishnaswaml‘ 
Iyer, M,^., and Mrs* Elamala Sattbianadban, 

Contents : Vision of Vasavadatta, Avimaraka, 
Sakuotala, MalaTikagnimitra, Vikrainorvatiya, Mric- 
chakatika, Malati-Madhava, Uttara-Ramacharita^. 
X^agananda, Ratnavall and Mudrarakshasa. 

SOME SELECT OPINIONS 

Times of Indict : — “ Jt was a happy idea of Natesan 
and Company, Madras, to publish a book on the* 
lines of * Liamb's Tales from Shakespeare* oontaininer. 
some of the wplhknpwn Sanskrit dramas.” 

Rangoon Times : — “ The Tales are written in an* 
easy and elegant style.” 

The Hindu : — Elminontly interesting collectionJ'* 

The header : — “Style and language of the book 
is good.” 

Bombay Chronicle : — “ G-ives in a very pleasant &ndi 
readable way the substance of all that is best.” 

Searchlight : — ” They have been written in an easy 
and elegant Kngliah.” 

United Ijidic^ and ladian States : — ** Bhpuld JSlndL 
a place in every school, college, private andi 
public library.” 

Triveni : — The approach to the classics has been 
made quite easy/’ 

Smargjya : — ” Will be of very great use especially" 
to those who are just lisping in Sanskrit.” 

Second Edition, Revised and enlarged. 

Rs. 2. To Subcribers of the I R.” Re. 1-8. 


Oa a* ISTATESAIN & CO.^ PUBPISMERS, MADRAS* 



THE HEART OF HINDUSTHAN 

By Db. Sib S. HADH^^KRISHNAN, m.a., Fh.D. 

Prof. Radhakrialinan presents to the Western World 
in his own iniznitable langrua^e all that is truest* 
noblest and best in Hindu religion and thought. 

COI5TBNT8 : The Heart of Hinduism* The Hindu 
Idea of God, The Hindu Dharma, Islam and Indian 
Thought, Hindu Thought and Christian Doctrine, 
Buddhism* and Indian Philosophy. 

SOME SELECT OPINIONS 

The Hindu “ An admirable survey and interpre- 
tation of Hindu thought.’^ 

Mysore Economic Journal s — '‘Presents in simple 
graceful Hngiish the most abstruse problems which 
for ages have agitated the human mind.*’ 

Young Men of India s — ‘‘ Gives in essence the 
Professor’s interpretation of the religious situation in 
India and his message for the times ’* ^ 

Second and Revised Edition. 

Re. One. To bubs, of the •‘Indian Review ”, As. 12. 


9th Edition 

THB BHAGAVA© . GITA 

WITH the: TEXT IN DKVajSAGaRI 
ah HISGLIBH THaNSDATION 

BY DR, ANNIE BESANT 

More than a lakh and thirty thousand C'>pies 
•of this sacred bcripture of the Hindus have 
already been sold and now another ten thousand 
copies of this astonishingly cheap edition are 
issued for the benefit of the public. The slakas 
are printed* in Sanskrit Devanagari 
Some Select Opinions 

The Modern Review: — ** Mr. JNatesan bidding 
fair to be the Indian Koutledge. This finely printed 
•edition of a well known and excellent translAtion has 
•been here offered at an impossibly cheap price, and it 
should make its way to every Indian home and heart.’* 

The Leader : — The price is only four annas, the 
^^get-up excellent and the size and bulk very handy. ” 
Handy Pocket >€ditiou 
Price per copy Annas Four {not Am. 2). 

Price of a single copy by V" P. jr. is As. 8 (Eight). 

Two copies 13 As. Three copies Re. 1-2. 

Four copies Re 1-S. 


A. Natesah & Co.,. Publishers, Madras 



Religion and Philosophy 


The Heart of Hindusthaa. By Dr. Sir S. Radha- 
^krislinan. Oontenca : 'rho ffeart of BCinduism. The 
BLindu Dbarma The Hindu Idea of O-od, Islam and. 
Indian Thought, Hindu Thought and Christian 
Doctrine, Buddhism and Indian Philosophy. 2nd 
J£dition. Re. One. To Subs of the As. 12* 

The First Four Caliphs • Abu Bakr, Omar* Osman 
and Ah. By Ahmed Shafi. Re. 1. To Subs. *T.R.*’ As. 12. 

Prophet Muhammad. Life by Ahmed Shah. His 
Teachings by Mouiana Yakub Hasan As 12. To 
Subs, of the “ Indian Review As. 10. 

Life and Teachings of Buddha. By Sri Anasrarika 
Dharmapala. as. Is?. To Subs, of * I.R.*' As. 10. 

Chaitanya to Vlvekananda. Lives of the Saints of 
Bengal. Re- 1*8. To Subs, of “ l.R.” Re. 1-4, 

Ramanand to Ram Tirath : Lives of the Saints 
of JS. India Re 1*8. To Subs, of '‘LR.’’ Be. 1-4. 

Hindu Ethics. By Oovinda Das. Edited by Dr. 
'Oanganath Jha. Rs. 2. To Subs, of “ Re. 1-8. 

Hinduism. A Hand-book of Hindu Religion. By 
Govinda Das. Rs. 3. To Sabs, of ‘T.R,” R«. a-8. 

Leaders of the Brahmo Sama] Recounts the 
lives and teachings ot' Raja Ram Mohan Roy and 
other Brahmo leaders. Re. 1-8 To Subs, of “T.R/’ 
Re 1-4* 

Sri Krishna’s Messages and Revelations- By Baba 
Bharati. ab. 8. To Sub». ot **1.R.*’ Ab. 6. 

^ Light on Life. Six Spiritual Discourmas By Baba 
Bharati. Re I- To Subs, of **I,R.** As. 12. 

Swam! Ylvekananda’s Speeches and Writings. A 

-comprehensive collection. Rs 3. To Subs. ^T.R *’ Rs 2-8* 

Mission of Our Master By Disciples of Ramakrishna 
and Vivefcananda. Rs. 3- Fo Subs, of ** £.R. ’ Rs. 2-8. 

Three Great Acharyas : Sankara, Ramanuja and 
Madbwa. Rs 2. Fo Subs, of* I R.” Re 1-8. 

Srl.Sankaracharya’8 Select Works (Text in Dova- 
nagari). JSnghah I’ransl'^tion by S. Venkataramanan, 
Rs. 2. To Subs, of** LR.” Re. 1-8. 

Aspects of the Vedanta. By various writers. Hew 
Rdition. Re. X. To Sub«. of **I,R.** As. 12. 


G. A. Natbsan & Co., Publishers, Madras. 


SPEECHES AND WRITINGS 
OF 

Swami Vivekananda 

A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 

WITH A SKETCH OP HIS LIFE AND TEACHINGS 

is an exhaustive and comprehensive collection* 
^ of the works of Swami Vivekananda- It con- 
rainsy among others, his eloquent character-sketch of 
“ My Master**, Jiis celebrated lectures at the great 
Parliament of Religions at Chicago, all the important 
and valuable speeches, addresses and discourses deli- 
vered in America, England, and India on Gnana Voga, 
Bhakti Yoga, Karma Yoga, Vedanta and Hinduism ; 
a choice collection of the contributions of the Hwami 
to various papers and periodicals hitherto not 
available in book form ; some of his private letters to 
friends ; and a selection from his beautiful poems. 

Seventh Edition* 

Price Rs* 3. To Subs, of the ** I. R.** Rs. 2 8. 

The Mission of our Master 

ESSAYS AND DISCOURSES 
BX THE EASTERN AND WESTERN DISCIPLES 

OF R4MAKRISHNA. AND VIVEKANANDA 

Principal Contents 

VIVEKANANDA BRAHMANANDA 

ABHEDANANDa S SaRaDaNA'IDA 
TRIGUN A T I T A ae TURYAN A N D A 
BODHANAND a S KBIBaN a N D a 
VIRAJANANDA gg 8 HARYa.NaNDA 
NIV EDITA S' DEVAMATA 
MISS WALDO S PARAMANANDA 

Swarajya: **C.<)tlMfeion really worthy of preearvation.**' 

Price Rs. 3. 

To Subacribera of the ** Indian Review," Re. 2-8. 

O. A. NaTBSAN PUBUSHBSS.. MaDBAS. 



HINDU BTHICS 

PRINCIPLES OF HINDU RELIGlO-SOCIAL RE6ENERATI0K 

By BAlBTJ govinda. das 

WITH AN INTRO BUCTION 

By babu bhaqavan das 

AND A FOREWORD 

By Dr. QANaANATHA JflA. m.a., D.Litt. 

A companion volume to the autlior'a book: on Bindu- 
isxn. It is critical of current Hindu beliefs and lays 
down lines alongr which reform thould proceed. 

Mahratta : — Undoubtedly well worth beings 
read by thinkers and social reformers.’* 

United India and Indian States : — One of the 
most thoufifht-provoking books on the subject,” 

Price Rs, 2. To Subs, of the “ I.R,”, Re. 1-8, 


HINDUISM 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR 

The book deals with the sources of Hinduism, its 
fundamental teachingfs, its rites and customs, and it 
will be found invaluable to students of comparative 
religion, social reformers and legislators. 450 pages. 

Price Rs. 3. To Subs, of the I.R.”, Rs. 2-8. 
Oloth Bound, Rs. 3. To Subs, of the ” I.R ’% Rs. 2-8. 


GOY^aNA-NCB OF INDIA 

{AS IT IS A.NI> AS IT MAH BU} 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR 

It is a hand-book of pro^essive polities and a 
vade-mecum, for active politicians. Cloth Bound. 

Price Rs 3. To Subs- of the “ I.R.” Rs. 2-8 
O. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, Madras 



Sankara’s Select Works 

With Sanehrit Text and Wnglish Translations 
BY Mb, S, VENK^TARAMaNAN 

Contents: — Hymn to Hari ; The ten-veraed Hymn ; 
"Hymn to X>ak»hinatnurtbi ; Direct Realization ; The 
Century of Verses ; Knowledge of Self ; Commentary 
on the Text ; Definition of one's own seif. 

The main object of this invaluable publication is to 
preient in simple English some of the works of Sri 
Sankaraoharya in which he tried to expound in a 
popular stylo the philosophy of the non-dualistic 
Vedanta of which he was the well known founder- 

Rs. 2. To Subscribers of the ‘‘ I. Re. 1-8. 


Three Great Acharyas 

8ANKA.RA, RAMANUJA AND MADHWA 

This is an attempt to bring under one cover critical 
sketches of the life and times of these great religious 
leaders and an exposition of their philosophies. 

Contributors to the Vouume : 

Pandit Tatrabhusb an. Dr Krisbnaswamy Aiyangar, 
Prof. M Rangacharya, Hr C. N. Krisbnaswamy 
Aiyar, Prof. Ra jagopalaohari and Prof. S. Subba Rao. 

Price Hs, 2. To Subs, of the I.R/' Re. 1-8. 


Ramanand to Ram Tirath 

Saints of India inodudino the Sikh Gurus 

This new bopk, as its title suggestji, recounts the 
lives and tef^chings of the Saints of Northern India 
from Ramanand to Ram Tirath. It inolades sketches 
of Ramanand and Kabir, Hanak and the Sikh Gurus, 
of Ravi Das the Chamar Saint, of Mira Bai the 
ascetic queen of Chitor, Vallabhaoharya, Tulsidas, 
Virajanand, Dayanand and Rama Tirath. 

Price Re. 1-8. To Subs- of the ‘‘ Re. 1-4, 


G. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, Madras. 




The First Four Califs 

By AHMED SHAFr 

Tha pioneering; work inaugurated by the Prophet 
nad to be faithfully carried on by bis successors 
againet many odds. The difficulties that they 
encountered and the fi.aal success achieved by the 
first four Califs are given in this book. The begin- 
nings of the democratic polity for which Muham- 
madanism contributed not a little are also dwelt at 
length. CONTfllNTS : a.bu Bakr. Omar, Osmau and AH. 

Re. One. To Subs, of “ Indian Review ”, Am. 12. 


Life and Teachings of Muhammad 

By AHMBB SHA.fi and YAKUB HASAN 

In this brief sketch an attempt is made to present 
an outline of the chief iticider ts that marked the-- 
career of a ^reat world- personality. The Teachings 
of the Prophet will bo particularly interesting. 

Price As. 12. To Subs, of the “ I. R.’’ As 10. 


Temples, Churches and Mosques 

By YAKUB HASAN 

lu this remarkable volume, Mr, Yakub Hasan has 
attempted to give a kaleidoscopic view of the 
world^s architecture. Blvery style of Temple, Church, 
or Moi<iue architecture Is described at length to the 
accompaniment of no less than 68 illustrations. 

Swarajyu : * A useful companion to the lay reader.* 
New India : ‘ A very remarkable production,* 
Telegraph : ’Highly interesting Sc richly informing.* 

Price Re. 1«8. To Subs, of the “I.R.** Re. 1-4. 


O. A. NaTESAN & Co., POBEISHERS, MADRAS. 


Industry, Agriculture & Economics 

E«says on Indlian .Economics* By the late Mahadev 
Qovind Hanade. Ha. 2. To ciubs of **I.R.** Re. 1-8. 

On Khaddar. By Br. B. Fattabhi Sitaramayya. 
As. 8. To Bubs, of “ I.R/* As 6* 

Industrial India. By Glyn Barlow. Re. 1. To 
Bubs, of i.R AS. 12. 

Indian Industrial and Economic Problems By 
Prof V. G, Rlaie Rs* 2. To Bubs, of 1*R.” Re 1-8. 

The Improvement of Indian Agriculture. By 
Cathleyne Bmgh. Re. 1. To Bubs, oi i.R.*’ As. 12. 

Eift Irrxsration By Mr. (now Sir) A. Chatterton. 
Rs. 2. To oubs of “ I.R.’* Be. 1-8. 

Agricultural Industries in India. By S. R Sayani. 
Re- 1. To Bubs, of the “ I.R.** As. 12. 

Indian Tales 

Xales from the Sanskrit X>ramatists. These are 
famous Dramas renderea into easy Bnglxsh prose on 
the lines of Damb’s Tales. Rs. 2. To Subs, of I.R.” 
Re. 1-8. 

Indian Tales of Fun* Folly aed Folk-lore. A 

collection in one volume of eight booklets. Revised 
Edition. Re 1-4. To Subs of “I.R.” Re 1, 

The Idiot’s Wife. By Dr. Karesh Chunder Sen 
Gupta. This is a stirring life story of a remarkable 
Bengali girl. As 8- To Subs, of ‘‘ I R.” As. 6. 

Sakuntala By Mrs. K. Sstthianadhan. Rendered 
into easy English prose on the lines of Damb’s 
Tales ” for use in Schools and Colleges. As 6 net- 
Maitreyi s A beautiful story of the Vedio times. 
By Pandit Bitanath Tatwabhushan. As, 4 net. 

General Books 

Shakespeare’s Tragedies. By Rev. Dr. Miller. 
<Critical si^udies of King Dear, Macbeth, Othello and 
Hamlet). Re. 1-8. To Subs, of I.R ” Re. 1-4* 
Eminent Orientalists ; Indian. English, German, 
French, etc. Rs. 2. To Subs, of I.R.” Re. 1-8* 
Malabar and Its Folk By T. K. Gopala Fanikkar. 
Rs. 2. To Subs, of “ 1 Ke 1-8. 

Miss Mayo’s Mother India ;; A Rejoinder. By Mr. 
K. JNatarajan. As 12 To Bubs of “ I*R.” As. 10. 

Visvabharatl , By Hr Tagore and C. F. Andrews. 
With 6 portraits. As 8. To Subs, of As. 6. 

Delhi $ The Capital of India 54 Illustrations. 
Rs. 2. J o Bubs, of ” I.R.” R- 1-8. 


<3r. A. NaTBSAK & Co., PUBDISHBRS, MADRAS 




MALABAR AND ITS FOLK 

Systematic JDescriptioTt of the Social customs 
and institutions of Malabar 

By T. K. Gopal Panikkar, B.A. 

'"'With Special Chapters oa The Ttand System of 
Malabar ” by Dr- V. K1 John, Dar.-at-Liaw and The 
Moplahs by Mr. Hamid Ali, Bar.-at*Daw. 

CONTENTS 

Thoughts on Malabar ; A Malabar Nalr Tarawad ; 
;Marumakkathayam ; Docal Traditions and Superstitions ; 
The Malabar Drama ; The Guam Festival ; The Vishnu 
Festival ; The Thiruvathlra Festival ; Feudalism in 
Malabar ; Cock Festival at Cranganore : The Malabar 
'Klettu Ealianam ^ Serpent "Worship in Malabar; Some 
Depressed Classens of Malabar; Village Idfe ; Some 
Phases of Religious Life ; The Syrian Christians ot 
Malabar ; The Numbutlris of Malabar ; The Village 
Astrologers; Occupation and Industries; Malabar 
Castes; Western Induences in Malabar; Land 
System of Malabar ; The Moplahs ; and A Glossary. 

Rs. 2. To Subs, of The Indian Review Re. l-S. 


THE IDIOT'S WIFE 

(A STIRRING STORY OP SOCIAL LIFE IN BENGAL) 

BY 

Dr. NARBSH OHXJNDER SEN GIJPTA, M.^.. B L. 

This fa an enchanting story of the life of a 
.remarkable Bengali girl translated by the gifted 
author himself from Bengali. The Story — a stirring 
account of the social life of Bengal — was the first of 
its kind by the author and it immediately brought 
him a great reputation- Since then be^ has by his 
proll£.c contributions established his position as one 
of the foremost novelists of Bengal- This story has 
been dramatised and successfully staged many a time 
and has also been broadcasted from the Calcutta 
station. It is one of gripping interest from start to 
>^nish- The heroine is one of the most notable crea- 
tions in modern Indian literature. Sharp-witted, 
ambitious, and self-conscious, the poor girl hnds 
herself wedded to an idiot. The story is a marvellous 
history of what wonders she achieved and how she 
filled her life with glory, magnificence and Ipve. 

As. 8. To Subs, of the “Indian Review”, As.. 6. 
a. A. NATESAN & Co., PUBLISHERS, MADRAS^ 



Indian 



Review 


IP YOU WANT 

TO BE IN TOUCH WITH INDIA 

Iter political^ social and Indixstrlal activities ; her history,, 
tradition and literature; her religion and philosophy, 
her hopes and aspirations for the future ; and the men 
and women who labour for the attainment of her Ideal, 

’SrOO MUST SUBSCRIBE TO 

The Indian Review 

THE BEST, THE CHEAPEST AND THE 
MOST UP-TO-DATE MONTHDX MAOAZIINE 

EDITED BY MR. G. A. NATESAN. 

The Indian He^tew Is an All-India Monthly Maga 2 sine' 
devoted to the discussion of all topics of general interest 
with special reference to India. It caters to the taste 
of all classes, a a pjease note that a large and varied 
collection of Books on Indian Political, Industrial,. 
Agpricultural, Social and Religious Dlterature, Biogra- 
phies, and the Speeches and Writings of Eminent 
Indians and Friends of India are offered at sped a? 
concession rates to subscribers of the Indian Mevietp. 

If you have not already seen the Indian 
Mevietp^ sand your name and address with a Four- 
anna (6d.) postage stamp for a free specimen copy. 

Single cojgy : Eight Jinnas — One Shilling * 

Atmtial Snhsii* Indian s Hs. S. Foralgn z %2 sh» 


Eoolcs €pre given at concession r^atea only to auhscr^het^s 
mfthe Indian Mevietc. dng one tcho tcisheato hug hooJcs 
at concession 'rates must remit Bs. Five (IBsh, Eoreignl 
one yeaFs mdmcription to the “ Mevietc in advance. 


O. A. Natesajst & Oo„ Pdbeishbrs, Mai>ras. 




